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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  basic  question  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  Is  whether 
the  policy  which  the  United  States  pursued  toward  the  Middle  East  in  the 
period  1955-1958  was  harmful  or  beneficial  to  the  United  States  national 
interest.'  Because  of  the  crucial  role  of  Nasser's  Egypt  as  the  symbol 
and  leader  of  Arab  neutralism,  American-Egyptian  relations  will  receive 
particular  emphasis. 

General  Analytical  Framework 
In  the  years  immediately  after  World  War  II  the  Middle  Eastern 
situation  was  characterized  by  uncertainty  and  instability.  Djring  most 
of  the  twentieth  century  the  British  had  been  the  dominant  force  In  the 
area  anu  had  maintained  order,  but  Britain  was  greatly  weakened  by  the 
war.  She  was  no  longer  able  to  be  the  major  stabilizing  element  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  other  previously  major  foreign  power,  France,  also  was 
weakened  considerably.  At  the  same  time  that  the  colonial  powers  were 
declining,  revolutionary  nationalist  forces  were  becoming  more  powerful. 

'We  are  using  the  term  Middle  East  to  designate  the  geographical 
region  within  which  are  located  the  following  entitles:  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iraq,  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Iran,  Turkey,  Yemen,  the  Arabian 
Sheikdoms  and  Protectorates,  and  Egypt.  When  Egypt  merged  with  Syria  In 
1958  the  resulting  entity  was  named  the  United  Arab  Republic.  When  the 
merger  dissolved  the  name  "United  Arab  Republic"  was  retained  by  that 
state  known  as  Egypt  in  pre-merger  times.  We  will  follow  the  practice 
of  using  the  title  which  the  state  Itself  was  using  at  any  given  time. 


Nationalist  forces  were  struggling  against  foreign  domination  and  the 
status  quo.  Western  rights,  and  Arab  friends  who  had  an  interest  in  pre- 
serving those  rights,  were  being  endangered.  In  addition  to  these  dis- 
rupting factors,  the  Palestine  dispute  was  rapidly  approaching  an 
explosion. 

One  fundamental  change  In  the  International  situation  brought 
about  ^y  the  war  was  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
as  the  dominant  powers  on  the  international  scene.  The  instability  and 
conflict  so  evident  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs  appeared  to  make  the  area 
particularly  susceptible  to  a  Communist  takeover.  With  the  decreased 
capabilities  of  the  European  states  so  apparent,  It  was  evident  that  only 
the  United  States  possessed  the  capacity  to  successfully  counter  Soviet 
power.  American  policymakers  believed  that  the  United  States  had  no 
choice  but  to  oppose  Communist  expansion. 

Within  this  initial  context  the  United  States  formulated  Its 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  Middle  East  to  the  American  national 
interest.  Though  the  phrasing  has  not  always  been  the  same,  during  most 
of  the  post-war  period,  through  and  Including  1958,  the  following  has 
been  the  essence  of  this  conception:   (a)  independence  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  states;  (b)  freedom  of  transit  for  the  Western  powers  and  the 
free  movement  of  oil  to  Western  markets;  and  (c)  denial  of  the  area  to 
the  Communists. 

In  order  to  protect  these  Interests  the  United  States  adopted 
certain  policies.  These  policies  were  based  on  certain  general 

'See,  for  example,  the  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Rountree  in  U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  Bulletin.  Vol.  XXXVI  (June  17, 
1957).  pp.  974-975. 


principles  which  were  conceived  to  be  self-evidently  valid.  These  were 
(a)  opposition  to  all  who  weaken  Western  influence;  support  for  all  who 
do  not,  (b)  opposition  to  all  who  increase  Communist  influence;  support 
for  all  who  do  not,  (c)  support  for  ail  who  act  in  friendly  fashion  to 
the  West;  opposition  to  all  who  do  not,  (d)  support  for  all  who  uphold 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes;  opposition  to 
all  who  do  not,  (e)  support  for  all  who  are  anti -colonial ;  opposition  to 
all  who  are  not,  and  (f)  support  for  the  United  Nations  and  all  who  sup- 
port it;  opposition  to  all  Its  opponents. 

The  specific  policies  to  be  adopted  would  be  deduced  from  these 
principles.  If  one  opposed  the  West,  he  had  to  be  opposed.   If  he  dealt 
with  the  Communists,  he  had  to  be  opposed.  If  he  opposed  the  United  Na- 
tions, he  had  to  be  opposed.  If  he  supported  aggression  or  colonialism, 
he  had  to  be  opposed.  Whatever  the  situation,  these  principles  were  sup- 
posed to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  action. 

The  difficulty  with  these  principles,  however,  was  that  In  many 
cases  they  indicated  Incompatible  courses  of  action.  For  example,  a 
state  could  oppose  Communism  and  support  the  West.  One  would  deduce  that 
this  state  shojld  be  supported.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  given  instance, 
it  could  be  an  aggressor  and  oppose  the  United  Nations.   From  this  one 
would  deduce  that  this  state  should  be  opposed. 

In  any  given  case  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  which  principles 
were  the  most  important.  There  was  no  criterion  for  choosing  one  in- 
stead of  another.   In  actual  practice  the  United  States  sometimes  con- 
ceived one  to  be  more  Important  and  sometimes  another.  The  result  was  an 
inconsistency  and  uncertainty  in  policy  which  resulted  in  increasing 


tension  between  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  the  United  States 
and  the  Arabs.  This  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  unneces- 
sarily unfriendly  relations  with  the  Arabs.   Both  of  these  factors  helped 
create  an  extremely  propitious  opportunity  for  Communist  penetration,  one 
which  was  quickly  capitalized  upon.  This  obviously  was  detrimental  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  more  formal  way,  we  might  state  our  general  hypothesis  and 
sub-hypotheses  in  the  following  fashion: 

Hypothesis:  United  States  formulation  of  its  policies  In 

terms  of  categorical  principles  was  detrimental 
to  the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sub-hypotheses: 

1.  The  United  States  formulated  Its  policies  on  the  basis 
of  certain  categorical  principles. 

2.  In  given  situations,  where  several  principles  were  In- 
volved, completely  contradictory  courses  of  action  were 
Indicated  by  different  principles. 

3.  There  was  no  method  for  determining  which  principle  was 
paramount.  Thus  the  principles  failed  to  provide  a 
clear  basis  for  action. 

4.  Sometimes  one  principle  was  chosen  as  the  basis  for 
action,  sometimes  another. 

5.  The  result  was  an  inconsistent  and  uncertain  policy 
which  antagonized  both  allies  and  Arabs. 

6.  This  led  to  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  Communist 
penetration  and  the  Communists  capitalized  on  It. 

Particular  Emphasis 
Within  our  general  framework  we  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  effects  of  United  States  policy  on  American-Egyptian  relations.  To 
some  extent  the  general  hypothesis  and  sub-hypotheses  are  as  applicable 


to  this  part  of  American  policy  as  they  are  to  the  whole.  Certainly  pol- 
icy was  formulated  on  the  basis  of  categorical  principles.  There  were 
principles  which  Indicated  incompatible  courses  of  action  and  there  was 
really  no  way  of  determining  which  principle  was  paramount.  The  result 
was  some  Inconsistency  and  uncertainty  In  American  policy  toward  Egypt. 

Despite  this  fact  there  was  somewhat  more  continuity  with  respect 
to  this  aspect  of  American  policy  than  to  the  policy  as  a  whole.  Under- 
lying the  United  States  action  toward  Egypt  was  a  consistent  attitude  of 
hostility.  The  reason  for  this  attitude  flowed  from  the  application  of 
two  of  the  categorical  principles  to  the  Egyptian  case:   that  the  United 
States  would  oppose  all  who  weaken  Western  Influence  and  support  all  who 
do  not;  and  the  United  States  would  oppose  all  who  increase  Communist  In- 
fluence and  support  all  who  do  not.  Of  course,  as  In  the  Suez  crisis, 
other  principles  might  occasionally  be  deemed  more  Important  and  thus  a 
different  course  of  action  would  be  followed.  But  the  underlying  atti- 
tude remained  the  same. 

The  particular  form  which  American  policy  took  was  opposition  to 
Egypt's  "positive  neutrality"  in  the  cold  war,  and  a  quest  for  anti- 
Communist  commitments  by  the  Arab  states.   It  is  a  major  contention  of 
this  study  that  this  United  States  policy  was  harmful  to  American  na- 
tional interests. 

Why?  In  the  first  place,  this  policy  was  designed  to  attain  cer- 
tain goals  which  were  not  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  States.  This  Interest  required  only  that  the  United 
States  and  Its  major  allies  have  access  to  the  resources  and  transit 
rights  of  the  Middle  East,  and  that  the  area  be  denied  to  the  Communists. 


The  preservation  of  these  rights  did  not  require  that  the  Arab  make  anti- 
Communist  eoirnii  tments  or  refrain  from  following  neutralist  policies. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  United  States  sought  to  achieve  unneces- 
sary goals  would  not  have  been  harmful,  however,  J_f  these  goals  could 
have  been  achieved  and/or  J_f  the  action  undertaken  had  not  endangered  the 
Interests  which  were  vital.  Unfortunately,  It  appears  that  these  goals 
were  not  achievable  and  the  attempt  to  achieve  them  did  endanger  more  es- 
sential interests. 

Why?  The  reason  was  that  Gamal  Nasser  and  his  Ideas  had  great 
appeal  throughout  the  Arab  world.   To  many  Arabs  he  was  far  more  than 
just  the  President  of  Egypt;  to  these  people  Nasser  was  both  the  symbol 
and  leader  of  the  Arab  struggle  against  foreign  domination  and  the  status 
quo.  As  such  he  was  a  representative  of  Arab  Interests  as  well  as  Egyp- 
tian.  Many  equated  an  attack  on  Nasser  with  an  attack  on  Arab  progress. 

If  Nasser  had  not  possessed  such  a  broad  base  of  support,  If  he 
had  been  merely  another  Arab  leader  without  an  unusual  amount  of  appeal, 
then  It  Is  possible  that  a  policy  of  consistent  opposition  would  have 
caused  his  downfall  or  persuaded  him  to  change  his  ways.   But  this  was 
not  the  case.   Since  he  did  have  such  strength,  It  Is  evident  that  only 
an  extremely  concerted  effort  could  possibly  have  brought  such  results. 
The  United  States  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  his  appeal, 
and  thus  both  misunderstood  and  underestimated  his  strength.   The  meas- 
ures which  were  adopted  in  Washington  were  not  adequate  to  achieve  the 
goal  for  which  they  were  designed.   When  the  clash  between  the  United 
States  and  Nasser  occurred  It  not  only  led  to  mutual  antagonism,  it  also 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  Nasser's  strength. 


Nasser   realized   that  non-Arab  support  could  be  very  useful.     At 
the  same  time  he  wanted   to  make  sure  that  such  assistance  would  not  jeop- 
ardize the  very  goal   he  wished  to  achieve,   namely,   the  removal   of  foreign 
domination.      He  was,    therefore,    very  sensitive  about  the  expressed  or   Im- 
plied conditions  upon  which  support  depended.      It  was  his  hope   to  receive 
unconditional   aid   from  both   East  and  West.      United  States  policies,    how- 
ever,   convinced  him  that  his  only  source  of  non-Arab  support  was   the  Com- 
munist bloc.      He  thus  dealt  with   the  Communists  very  extensively.      This 
resulted   In  a  considerable  increase   In  Communist  Influence  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  a  more  formal  way  we  might  state  this   train  of  thought  In  the 

fol lowing  fashion: 

Hypothesi  s:     American  policy  toward   Egypt  was  detrimental 

to  the  national    Interest  of   the  United  States. 

JLMjLThvpjitheses: 

1.  The  Middle  Eastern  national    Interest  of   the  United 
States   required   that  the  United  States  and   its  major 
allies  have  freedom  of  transit  through  the  Middle  East 
and   that  oil    be  allowed   to  flow  freely  to  Western  mar- 
kets.     It  also  required   that   the  area  be  denied   to   the 
Communl  sts. 

2.  It  was  not  essential    to  the  protection  of  this    interest 
that  the  Arab  states   refrain  from  following  a  neutralist 
policy  and  make  anti -Communist  commitments. 

3-      In  Its   refusal    to  condone  cold  war  neutrality  and  Its 
quest  for  anti -Communl st  commitments,    the  United  States 
came  Into  direct  conflict  with  Gamal    Nasser. 

k.      Nasser  had  great  popular  strength   In  the  Arab  world  be- 
cause to  many  he  was  both  the   symbol   and    leader  of    the 
Arab  struggle  for   independence  and  progress.     Many  Arabs 
came  to  equate  opposition   to  Nasser  with  opposition   to 
al I   Arabs. 


5.  When  the  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Nasser 
finally  occurred,  Nasser  was  strengthened  because  other 
Arabs  united  with  him  in  opposition  to  what  they  felt 
was  Western  Intervention  In  Arab  affairs  and  Western  ac- 
tion detrimental  to  Arab  Independence  and  progress. 

6.  In  order  to  combat  Western  pressure,  Nasser  and  other 
Arabs  dealt  with  the  Communists  more  extensively  than 
they  would  have  In  the  absence  of  such  pressure. 

7.  The  result  was  a  greater  decline  In  Western  influence  and 
a  greater  Increase  In  Communist  influence  than  would  have 
occurred  in  the  absence  of  American  pressure. 


Terminology 

In  our  examination  we  use  two  basic  concepts  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  different  Interpretations.   Therefore  we  will  define  them  at  this 
time.   It  has  been  stated  that,  as  a  field  of  study,  international  rela- 
tions focuses  'on  the  processes  by  which  states  adjust  their  national  In- 
terests to  those  of  other  states.    These  Interests  cover  the  various 
desires  of  sovereign  states.   Since  these  desires  vary  from  state  to 
state  and  time  to  time,  they  may  differ  greatly.   There  are  some  Inter- 
ests, however,  which  are  deemed  to  be  essential  to  the  states'  security. 
If  we  are  speaking  of  such  interests  we  shall  label  them  "vital"  Inter- 
ests.  More  precisely,  we  shall  designate  an  Interest  to  be  vital  If  It 
Is  one  for  which  a  state  is  normally  willing  to  go  to  war  immediately  or 
ul  timately. 

In  the  process  of  formulating  a  foreign  policy  a  state  attempts 
to  weed  out  interests  which  are  Inconsistent  with  each  other.   If  an 


'Frederick  H.  Hartmann,  The  Relations  of  Nations  (New  York:  The 
Macmlllan  Co.,  1957),  p.  5. 

2lbid. 


Interest  is  clearly  contradictory  to  another  we  know  that  it  cannot  be 
followed  concurrently  with   the  one  It  contradicts.      But  it   is  very  often 
the  case   that  the   interests,   while  divergent,   are  not  completely  contra- 
dictory.     The  situation   is   such   that  pursuance  of  a  given   interest  does 
not  make   it  impossible   to  pursue  another  but  only  curtails  the  advantages 
of  doing  so.      Such  an   interest  we  shall    label    as  "counterbalancing." 
More  precisely,    "a  counterbalancing   Interest   Is  one  that  offsets  and    lim- 
its  the  policy  considerations  involved   In  another  interest."' 

The  meaning  of   the   remainder  of   the   terms  which  are  employed   In 
this  analysis  should  be  quite  clear  when   their  context  Is  considered.      If 
there  is  a  particularly  unusual    usage  or  If  there   is  a  possibility  of  am- 
biguity  the  meaning  of  a  term  wl 1 1    be  explicitly  stated  at  the   time. 

The  Plan  of  the  Study 

The  first  two  chapters  of   this  study  are  designed   to  Introduce 
the  topic  and  provide  the  perspective  necessary   for  an  adequate  analysis. 
In   the  first  the  basic  issue  is  identified,   the  general   analytical   frame- 
work and  hypothesis  are  presented,   and   the  hypothesis  relating  to  the 
special    emphasis  on   Egypt   is   stated.      Chapter  II    gives  necessary  back- 
ground  information  with  respect  to  pertinent  trends   in  Arab  and   Egyptian 
history,      President  Nasser's  personal    experiences,    the  philosophy  of  posi- 
tive neutralism,    and  previous  American  policy. 

With   this  perspective   in  mind,    the  analysis  of  American  policy   In 
the   1955-1958  period   Is  begun.      Chapter   III    focuses  on   the  Baghdad  Pact, 
the  Gaza  Raid,    the  Egyptian-Co.Tmunist  arms  deal,   and   the  Aswan  Dam  affair. 

'iMd.,    p.   343. 
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The  deterioration   in  American-Egyptian   relations   is  stressed.      Chapters 
IV  and  V  are  both  concerned  with  the  Suez  crisis.     One  train  of  thought 
emphasizes   the  underlying  hostility   to  Nasser   throughout  the  entire  cri- 
sis.    At  the  same  time  the  difficulties   In  American  policy  resulting  from 
basing  policy  on  categorical   principles  are  examined.     Particular  stress 
Is  placed  on  the  Incompatibility  of  the  courses  of  action   Indicated  by 
different  principles  and   the  severe  problems  of  choosing  which  principle 
is   the  one  to  be  implemented.      The  sixth  chapter  deals  with  the  events  of 
the  year  following  the  crisis  at  Suez.      It  highlights   the  uncompromising 
American  opposition  to  Nasser  as   shown  by  economic  measures  and  action   In 
the  Jordanian  and   Syrian  crises.      The  Elsenhower  Doctrine   is  analyzed. 
Considerable  emphasis   Is  placed  on   the  result  of  American  policies, 
namely,    the  strengthening  of  Nasser's  position   In  the  Arab  world  and   In- 
creased Communist  penetration.      In  Chapter  VII    the  formation  of   the 
United  Arab  Republic  and    the  Lebanon  crisis  are  discussed.      The  gradual 
reorientation   In  American  policy   in   the  direction  of  establishing  a  modus 
vivendl   with  Nasser  and   the  attempt  to  establish  a  framework  to  control 
the  revolutionary   tendencies  of  Nasserism  provide   the  main   themes   for 
this  chapter. 

In   the  concluding  chapter   the  results  of   the  study    In   relation  to 
both   the  general   and   the  particular  hypotheses  are  examined.      At   this 
time  the   "lessons"  which  seem  to  flow  from  our  analysis  are  discussed. 


CHAPTER  II 
BACKGROUND 

The  background  for  this  analysis  Is  provided  by  the  following 
elements:  the  Arab  awakening,  Egyptian  history,  Nasser's  personal  expe- 
riences, the  philosophy  of  positive  neutralism,  and  previous  American 
policy.'  The  thread  of  continuity  among  the  first  three  elements  was  the 
desire  to  eliminate  foreign  influence  over  the  Arab  world.  The  fourth, 
positive  neutralism,  was  related  to  these  elements  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  approach  to  international  affairs  which  Nasser  conceived  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  achievement  of  his  goals. 

Previous  American  policy  was  Important  in  two  ways.  First,  be- 
cause of  its  pro-Jewish  orientation  in  the  Palestine  dispute,  it  created 
deep  resentment  and  suspicion  among  the  Arabs.   In  addition  to  this  the 
United  States  developed  a  policy  of  containment  within  which  there  was  no 
room  for  neutralism  and  which  featured  a  quest  for  antl -Communi st  commit- 
ments. This  policy,  If  adhered  to,  would  inevitably  clash  directly  with 
the  interests  of  Nasser  as  formulated  In  positive  neutralism.  This  chap- 
ter will  analyze  the  development  of  these  factors  prior  to  1955. 

Arab  Awakening 
For  centuries  prior  to  World  War  I  the  lands  of  the  Arab  world 
were  ruled  by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  As  the  war  progressed,  various  Arab 

'Because  Egypt  is  so  central  to  our  study,  Egyptian  history  Is 
discussed  separately  from  the  general  analysis  of  the  Arab  awakening.  In 
reality,  these  two  elements  are  inextricably  tied  together. 

II 
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factions  exchanged  their  services  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  return  for 
promises  of  independence  and  other  rewards.  Despite  the  various  promises, 
after  the  war  Arabdom  was  carved  up  by  the  British  and  French  under  the 
League  of  Nations  Mandate  system.  Britain  received  Iraq  and  Palestine, 
France  getting  Syria  and  Lebanon.  Certain  Arab  flgurer  were  placed  la 
positions  of  authority  oy  their  Western  superiors.  However,  true  power 
was  retained  by  the  colonialists. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  inter-war  period  was  the  struggle  by 
Arab  nationalists  to  free  their  countries  from  colonial  domination. 
These  attempts  were  opposed  by  those  Arabs  with  interests  vested  in  the 
status  quo,  led  by  the  monarchs  and  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  manda- 
tory powers,  especially  Britain,  made  some  concessions  in  the  way  of 
granting  autonomy,  but  they  always  retained  the  ultimate  authority  in  all 
matters  of  eny  import. 

World  War  II  proved  to  be  a  blessing  for  Arab  nationalism.  The 
European  powers  suffered  greatly  and  had  to  readjust  their  goals  to  meet 
their  decreased  capabilities.  The  Arabs  took  advantage  of  this  and 
Syria,  Leh»ncn,  and  Jordan  achieved  their  independence.  Iraq,  which  be- 
came nominally  independent  in  1930,  began  to  assert  Its  freedom  more 
openly.  Nevertheless,  many  Arabs  still  felt  that  the  existing  treaty 
arrangements  were  an  imposition  on  their  sovereignty. 

The  character  and  ideas  of  Arab  nationalism  are  a  direct  result 
of  these  historical  experiences.  The  Western  powers  had  implanted  certain 
concepts  in  the  Arab  mind:   freedom,  Independence,  self-determination, 
strength,  unity,  progress.  Many  colonialists  no  doubt  sought  to  help  the 
Arabs  to  attain  these  goals,  but  this  motivation  is  essentially 
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irrelevant.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Arabs  heard  about  these 
things  but  did  not  achieve  them.  Many  came  to  believe  that  the  coloni- 
alists were  the  chief  obstacles  to  advancement.  Since  the  Imperalist 
powers  were  Western,  antl -imperal Ism  became  synonymous  with 
antl -Westernlsm. 

The  overriding  objective  of  Arab  nationalism  became  independence. 
This  necessitated  an  anti-Western  policy  aimed  at  eliminating  all  Western 
Influence  from  the  area.  This  drive  for  freedom  became  an  extremely  ex- 
plosive issue,  charged  with  emotion.   It  Is  still  so  today.  Any  action 
which  !s  conceived  to,  in  any  way,  Infringe  upon  Arab  Independence  or 
sovereignty,  brings  forth  an  excitedly  hostile  reaction. 

A  second  major  Idea  of  Arab  nationalism  might  be  called  pan- 
Arablsm.  It,  too,  arises  from  historical  circumstances.  Many  Arabs  be- 
lieve that  there  is  essentially  one  Arab  people.'  The  present  state  sys- 
tem, It  is  felt,  Is  an  artificial  creation  of  the  Western  powers  without 
any  underlying  geographic,  social,  economic,  or  political  validity.  The 
elimination  of  these  artificial  boundaries  and  the  creation  of  a  unified 
Arab  state  is  a  necessary  step,  for  only  by  such  action  can  the  Arabs 
gain  the  strength  and  influence  which  Is  necessary  for  the  achievement  of 
other  Arab  interests. 

There  Is  no  disputing  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  among  the 
Arabs.  Yet  In  practice  it  runs  headlong  into  the  obstacle  of  the  status 

'For  an  Interesting  presentation  of  this  view,  see  Edmond  Rabbath, 
"The  Common  Origin  of  the  Arabs,"  in  Sylvia  G.  Halm  (ed.),  Arab  National- 
ism: An  Anthology  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:   University  of  California 
Press,  1962),  pp.  103-119. 


quo.  The  present  leaders  and  many  of  the  existing  groups  are  unwilling 
to  surrender  what  they  have.  They  compete  as  much  as  they  cooperate. 

We  must  not,  however,  let  this  practical  fact  of  the  present 
blind  us  to  the  genuine  desire  for  unity  which  does  exist.  The  stress 
and  strain  between  status  quo  and  change  are  certainly  evident,  and  no 
one  can  predict  the  outcome  with  certainty.  But  woe  to  an  outsider  who 
banks  on  the  divisions  and  attacks  an  Arab  state  In  such  a  way  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  thrust  at  Arab  unity.  This  kind  of  move  Is  bound  to  pro- 
duce a  united  hostile  reaction. 

The  final  fundamental  element  In  Arab  nationalism  might  be  la- 
belled the  desire  for  progress.  The  Arabs  are  aware  of  the  economic  and 
social  advancements  in  other  countries  and  want  the  same  for  themselves. 
They  want  economic  and  social  growth.  They  are  a  part  of  what  Is  often 
called  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 

These  are  the  three  uaslc  Interests  of  Arab  nationalism:   Inde- 
pendence, unity,  and  progress.  The  country  which  many  feel  can  lead 
Arabdom  to  achieve  them  Is  Egypt;  the  man,  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

Egyptian  History 

Certain  factors  In  Egyptian  history  were  constant  for  centuries. 
Egypt  was  an  unbroken  governmental  unity  but  under  foreign  rule.  There 
was  extensive  economic  exploitation  by  foreigners.  Economically,  cul- 
turally, and  Intellectually,  the  country  stagnated  under  the  Ottoman 
Euipi  re. 

Egypt  was  the  first  Arab  country  to  emerge  from  the  domination 
of  the  Ottomans.  Though  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  she 
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experienced  about  thirty  years  of  expansion  under  the  Albanian  leader, 
Mohammed  AH.   When  he  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  however, 
the  Europeans  stepped  in  to  prevent  the  Russian  Bear  from  advancing  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  financial  extravagance  of  his  successors  led  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  foreign  loans.  When  the  Egyptians  were  unable  to  service  these 
loans,  there  was  considerable  European  interference.   In  1881  a  revolt 
was  led  by  one  Arabl .   The  British  soon  stepped  In  to  suppress  this  up- 
rising and  establish  a  temporary'  military  occupation. 

Until  World  War  I  the  British  effectively  controlled  Egypt  while 
"temporarily"  occupying  her.  When  the  war  broke  out  Britain  unilaterally 
declared  Egypt  to  be  a  protectorate.   Time  after  time  the  British  an- 
nounced their  "intention"  of  leaving,  but  something  always  seemed  to  oc- 
cur which  required  that  they  prolong  their  stay.   It  seemed  that  there 
were  a  great  many  "agitators"  and  "fanatics"  who  resented  their  presence 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  forces  remain  to  protect  British  lives  and 
property. 

With  the  war's  end  nationalist  agitation  for  independence  In- 
creased.  From  19)9-1922  there  was  a  steady  stream  of  strikes,  bloodshed, 
and  passive  resistance.   In  1922  this  led  to  a  unilateral  British  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  which  declared  that  Egypt  was  an  Independent,  sov- 
ereign state.  However,  the  following  matters  were  "absolutely  reserved" 
to  th«  discretion  of  His  Majesty's  Government: 

1.  The  security  of  the  British  Empire's  communications 
In  Egypt. 

2.  The  defense  of  Egypt  against  all  foreign  aggression  or 
interference,  direct  or  Indirect. 
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3.  The  protection  of  minorities  and   foreign  interests. 

4.  The  Sudan. ' 

Egyptian  nationalists  were  not  satisfied  with  this  agreement  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  control  which  Britain  would  exercise  under  Its 
terms,   in  addition,  British  troops  remained.   Sporadic  violence,  strikes, 
and  other  forms  of  resistance  continued. 

The  British  soon  introduced  parliamentary  government,  but  this 
merely  consolidated  the  position  of  the  landed  aristocracy  and  concen- 
trated official  power  In  the  King.  The  Parliament  never  was  strong 
enough  to  challenge  the  King  and  virtually  dictatorial  powers  were 
exercised. 

In  1936,  nationalist  pressure  and  the  Italian  threat  forced  the 

2 

British   to  make  another  concession.     A  Treaty  of  Alliance  was  concluded. 

Britain   retained  control    over  affairs  of   the  Sudan  but  ceased   its  whole- 
sale occupation  of  Egypt.      Troops  were  to  be  stationed  only   In   the  Canal 
Zone.      These  troops  were  not,    In   theory,    an   Infringement  on   the  sover- 
eignty of  Egypt.      If  either  party  were  Involved   In  a  war,    the  other  would 
come  to   its  aid.      Egypt's  part  would  be  to   let  Britain  use  all    the  facil- 
ities on  Egyptian  territory.      The  Sudan  situation   remained   the  same.      Fi- 
nally,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  support  Egypt's  application  for  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations. 

'Originally  a  part  of  Egyptian  territory.    It  had  seceded   in   1882. 
It  was   reconquered  by  Anglo-Egyptian   forces   In   1898  and  a  condominium  was 
established.      In  point  of  fact,    this  was  simply  the  facade  behind  which 
the  British  exercised  complete  control.      For  the   text  of   this  Declaration, 
see  Royal    Institute  of   International   Affairs,   Great  Britain  and   Egypt. 
1914-1951    (London:     Royal    Institute  of  International  Affairs,    1951),   p.   8. 

2For  text,    see  Ibid. .    pp.    190-200. 
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Despite  this  treaty  there  was  little  doubt  about  who  was  "running 
the  show."1  Through  various  Indirect  means,  and  because  of  the  vested 
Interests  which  the  King  and  aristocracy  had  In  cooperation,  Britain  re- 
mained in  effective  control.  Everyone  realized  this.  Understandably, 
the  nationalists  were  still  not  satisfied. 

In  19^2,  there  occurred  an  incident  which  illustrated  this  situa- 
tion beautifully.  World  War  II  did  not  enthuse  the  Arab  peoples,  all  of 
whom  were  under  direct  or  indirect  foreign  control.  They  looked  at  the 
nation  oppressing  them  and  not  at  the  danger  to  that  nation  from  abroad. 
Many  hoped  for  British  defeat  so  that  Arab  Independence  would  become  a 
reality.  Egypt,  under  the  clauses  of  the  treaty,  however,  was  under  full 
occupation  by  the  British. 

When  the  military  situation  worsened  for  the  allies,  King  Farouk 
dismissed  the  pro-British  Slrrl  government  and  appointed  one  Ali  Haher  to 
be  premier.  The  British  demanded  his  removal.  When  Farouk,  in  an  unu- 
sual display  of  courage,  refused  to  back  down,  British  tanks  surrounded 
the  palace.  The  Ambassador  forced  his  way  in  and  demanded  Haher1 s  resig- 
nation and  his  replacement  by  Nahas.  After  he  threatened  to  depose  Farouk 
by  force,  the  King  acceded  to  his  "request."* 

'However,  It  is  possible  to  make  a  good  case  for  the  proposition 
that  Britain  really  did  intend  to  start  Egypt  toward  genuine  Independence 
by  this  treaty. 

2J.  K.  Banerjl,  The  Middle  East  in  World  Politics  (Calcutta:  The 
World  Press  Private,  Ltd.,  I960),  p.  ^7.  For  a  related  but  not  identical 
version,  and  for  the  humiliation  felt  by  the  Egyptians,  see  Hohammed 
Naguib,  Egypt's  Destiny:  A  Personal  Statement  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1955),  pp.  79-80.  Also  see  Robert  St.  John,  The 
Boss:  The  Story  of  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  I960), 
pp.  kk-kb. 
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Following  the  war  the  Egyptians  pressed  again  for  their  twin 
goals  of  expulsion  of  the  British  and  the  unity  of  the  Nile  Valley  (I.e., 
the  Sudan  and  Egypt)  under  Egyptian  rule.  Negotiations  were  begun  anew, 
but  they  proved  to  be  fruitless.  Actually,  there  was  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate because  the  Egyptians  would  accept  no  compromises  on  the  Sudan  is- 
sue and  would  not  consider  the  problems  separately.' 

The  situation  became  more  explosive.  The  Palestine  War  had  hu- 
miliated the  Arabs,  showing  their  weakness  and  disunity.  Internally, 
King  Farouk  and  the  aristocracy  lived  In  splendor  and  corruption  while 
the  country  suffered.  The  Wafd  became  discredited.  Violence  against  the 
British  continued.  Revolutionary  groups  such  as  the  Communists,  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood,  and  the  Free  Officers  increased  in  strength. 

In  early  October,  1951,  Egypt  unilaterally  denounced  Its  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  on  Suez  and  the  Sudan,  and  Farouk  was  hastily  pro- 
claimed "King  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan."  On  October  13  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  France  presented  an  Invitation  to  Egypt  to  become  an  equal 
member  of  a  new  defense  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Allied  Middle 
East  Command.  The  British  base  at  Suez  would  be  handed  over  to  Egypt 
with  the  understanding  it  would  become  an  allied  base.  Egypt  would  also 
furnish  other  facilities  In  the  case  of  a  possible  emergency.  Of  course 
Egypt  would  be  defended  and  would  participate  on  an  equal  basis. 

Egypt  did  not  even  bother  to  study  the  proposal.   It  was  rejected 
two  days  later.  The  extreme  nationalism  had  made  it  impossible  to  trade 

'The  British  were  willing  to  withdraw  from  the  Canal  Base  if  sat- 
isfactory safeguards  were  provided,  but  were  understandably  unwilling  to 
concede  the  Sudan  to  Egypt. 
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British  troops  for  "allied"  troops.  "Apparently  no  attempt  was  made  in 
advance  to  sound  out  the  Egyptian  Government."'  Given  the  situation  and 
tenor  of  the  time,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  Egyptian  Government 
could  have  been  receptive  to  the  proposal.2 

The  internal  situation  became  even  more  unruly  in  early  1952.  In 
January,  British  troops  fired  on  Egyptian  military  units.  Severe  antl- 
forelgn  rioting  occurred  in  the  course  of  which  many  foreigners  were 
killed  and  more  than  100  business  establishments  destroyed.   In  July  a 
military  junta,  ostensibly  led  by  General  Nagulb  but  actually  controlled 
by  Colonel  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  overthrew  King  Farouk  In  a  bloodless  coup. 
Shortly  thereafter  it  began  to  pragmatically  formulate  and  implement  Its 
policies. ^ 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  history  of  Egypt  would  tend  to 
make  the  dominant  goal  of  Egyptian  nationalists  the  removal  of  foreign 
domination.  Since  the  country  which  had  been  in  control  was  Western,  the 
natural  orientation  of  this  policy  would  be  anti-Western. 

One  could  not  predict  what  the  ultimate  goals  might  be.  However, 
It  should  have  been  realized  that  the  primary  foreign  policy  interest  was 

'John  C.  Campbell,  Defense  of  the  Hlddlt  East:   Problems  of  Ameri - 
can  Policy  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  I960),  p.  43. 

2lbid..  pp.  *»3,  to.  See  also  Charles  D.  Cremeans,  The  Arabs  and 
the  World:  Nasser's  Arab  Nationalist  Policy  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  1963),  pp.  138-139;  Fayez  A.  Sayegh,  "Evolution  of  Neutralism  in 
the  U.A.R.,"  in  The  Dynamics  of  Arab  Neutralism:   A  Symposium  (San 
Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing  Co.,  1964),  pp.  174-179. 

^The  basic  relevant  developments  In  which  the  U.  S.  had  a  sig- 
nificant part  are  discussed  later  In  this  chapter  under  the  heading, 
"United  States  Policy." 
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the  achievement  of  true  Independence  by  the  removal  of  foreign  Influence. 
If  the  new  regime  was  deeply  committed  to  this  goal,  It  would  adopt  what- 
ever means  proved  necessary  and  would  befriend  whoever  would  help  in  Its 
achievement. 

Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 

Gamal  Nasser  grew  up  In  a  period  In  which  there  was  ceaseless  na- 
tionalist agitation  against  British  rule.  He  became  a  full-time  nation- 
alist, not  just  an  occasional  demonstrator.  He  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  revolutionary  activity. 

There  were  many  organizations  which  sought  the  removal  of  foreign 
rule.  They  ranged  in  ideological  content  from  the  Communist  Party  to  the 
conservative  theocrats  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood.  Nasser  spent  some  time 
In  nearly  all  of  them,  learning  the  techniques  of  revolution.  The  sub- 
stantive programs  which  these  organizations  advocated,  however,  were  of 
little  interest  to  him.  Nasser's  interest  was  in  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  attaining  and  using  power.  One  biographer,  Wilton  Wynn,  has  put 
It  this  way: 

From  the  moment  he  entered  school  In  Alexandria,  Gamal  had 
thrown  himself  Into  one  political  movement  after  another,  em- 
bracing any  Ideology  that  might  free  Egypt  of  foreign  domination.' 

In  1937  Nasser  entered  the  Military  Academy.  After  graduation  he 
and  fellow  officers  exchanged  revolutionary  ideas  and  decided  to  join  to- 
gether. The  resulting  organization  became  known  as  the  Free  Officers.2 


'Wilton  Wynn,  Nass  :■■•  of  Egyp- :  The  Search  for  Dignity  (Cambridge: 
Arlington  Books,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  21.  Gn  this  point,  see  also  Cremeans, 
pp.  27-28;  St.  John,  chapters  I! -III. 

For  an  interesting  flrsc-han-!  account  cf  this  organization  and 
its  activities,  see  Anwar  El  SaJat,  Revolt  on  th.  Ni le  (New  York:  The 
John  Day  Company,  1957). 
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From  that  point  forward  these  men  dedicated  themselves  to  the  removal  of 
British  rule. 

What  are  the  basic  goals  which  Nasser  seeks?     As  one  would  deduce 
from  the  foregoing,    the  primary  objective  is  the  removal   of  foreign  domi- 
nation and   influence  from  Egypt.     As  we  saw  In  our  discussions  of  the 
"Arab  Awakening"  and  "Egyptian  History,"   this  goal    is  far  from  being 
solely  Nasser's  property.      In  this   regard 

He  is  not  the  creator  or  the  arbiter  of  Arab  nationalism's 
role  in   international   affairs;   his   role  has  been  more  that  of 
commander   in  chief,   whose  function  has   been  to  translate  ideas 
into  action.' 

The  fight  against  "Imperialism"   is  a  basic  theme  in  the   little 

oook  purportedly  written  by  Nasser,   Egypt's  Liberation:     The  Phi losophv 

of  the  Revolution.2     As  John  Campbell   has  said: 

Through  the  whole  story — his  revolutionary   ideas  and  ac- 
tivity as  a  student,    his  experience  in  the  Palestine  War,    the 
motives  of  the  present  and  the  dreams  of  the  future—the  main 
enemy    Is  always  the  same,   "Imperialism."^ 

There  are  other  goals  which  Nasser  seeks.       One  day  he  hopes  to 

unify  all  Arabdom  under  his   leadership.     He  desires  economic  and  social 

progress.     He  hopes  that  a  true  renaissance  of  Arab  culture  can  occur. 


Cremeans,   p.   24. 

2 
Gamal  Abdul  Nasser,  Egypt's  Liberation:   The  Philosophy  of  the 

Revolution  (Washington,  D.  C.I   Publ Ic  Affai rs  Press,  1955).  According 
to  St.  John,  the  book  was  a  collaborative  product  of  the  efforts  of 
Nasser  and  a  close  friend,  Mohammed  Heikal.   St.  John,  p.  193.  See  also 
Cremeans,  p.  213. 

^Campbell,  p.  70. 

^See  his  book,  cited  above,  for  further  elaboration. 
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But  each  of  these  goals  depends  on  the  prior  removal  of  foreign 
domination. 

Nasser's  ambitions  are  not  limited  to  Egypt.   He  conceives  of 
Egypt  as  acting  In  three  circles— an  Arab  circle,  an  African  circle,  and 
an  Islamic  circle.1  She  has  a  positive  role  to  play  In  each.  Of  these, 
however,  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arab  circle  Is  the  most 
important.' 

Nasser's  conception  of  thi*  role  Is  Illustrated  by  the  following 
quotation: 

The  pages  of  history  are  full  of  heroes  who  created  for 
themselves  roles  of  glorious  valor  which  they  played  at  deci- 
sive moments.  Likewise  the  pages  of  history  are  also  full  of 
heroic  and  glorious  roles  which  never  found  heroes  to  perform 
them.  For  some  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  within  the  Arab 
circle  there  is  a  role,  wandering  aimlessly  In  search  of  a 
hero.  And  I  do  not  know  why  it  seems  to  me  that  this  role,  ex- 
hausted by  Its  wanderings,  has  at  last  settled  down,  tired  and 
weary,  near  the  borders  of  our  country  and  Is  beckoning  us  to 
move,  to  take  up  Its  lines,  to  put  on  Its  costume,  since  no  one 
Is  qualified  to  play  it.3 

Positive  Neutrality 
The  thread  of  continuity  among  the  "Arab  Awakening,"  "Egyptian 
History,"  and  "Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,"  is  the  desire  to  eliminate  foreign 
influence.  In  his  attempt  to  achieve  this  goal,  Nasser  developed  an  ap- 
proach to  International  affairs  which  has  become  known  as  positive 
neutral  I sm. 


'Nasser,  pp.  85-86. 
2lbid..  p.  88. 
3I bid.,  pp.  87-88. 
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The  "neutralism"  which  is  Involved  here  refers  to  an  attitude  of 
neutrality  toward  the  Cold  War.  In  fact,  however,  this  attitude  Is  more 
one  of  dissociation  and  Indifference  than  of  strict  neutrality.  It  is 
the  attitude  of  an  outsider  toward  the  conflict  rather  than  of  one  deeply 
involved  in  It.  In  reality  It  it  a  protest  against  Involvement  in  the 
Cold  War. 

Neutralists  reject  the  thesis  that  the  Cold  War  is  the  only  sig- 
nificant element  In  International  affairs.  They  feel  that  there  are  many 
other  issues  of  supreme  Importance,  Issues  which  may  force  the  Cold  War 
Into  the  background.  The  belief  Is  that  there  are  crucial  problems  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  which  exist  alongside,  but  independent  of,  the 
East-West  battle.  For  Nasser,  one  such  Issue  Is  the  fight  against 
imperial  ism. 

The  essence  of  neutralism  Is  the  attainment  of  "a  state  of  free- 
dom from  all  alien  determinants  of  foreign  policy."' 

It  is  the  achievement  of  the  ability  to  judge  every  issue 
(including  Issues  of  the  Cold  War)  on  its  own  merits  and  In 
the  light  of  one's  national  interests  and  principles,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  commitments  made  In  advance  to  other  parties 
nor  In  the  light  of  such  extraneous  considerations  as  align- 
ment with  power  blocs.2 

The  natural  result  of  this  belief  is  a  policy  of  non-alignment 

with  and  non-commitment  to  either  side  in  the  Cold  War.  Neutralists 


'Fayez  A.  Sayegh,  "Anatomy  of  Neutralism— A  Typological  Analysis," 
In  The  Dynamics  of  Neutralism  In  the  Arab  World:   A  Symposium  (San 
F  ranc I s co:  Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1964),  p.  39. 

2lbld. 


2if 

refuse  to  be  a  part  of  any  bloc,  treaty,  or  pact  the  basic  purpose  of 

which  Is  to  wage  the  struggle. 

Nasser  added  something  to  these  standard  tenets  of  neutralism. 

He  added  a  "positive"  aspect.  Basically  this  Involved  the  idea  that  it 

is  Impossible  for  a  state  to  accomplish  anything  significant  If  it  simply 

reacts  negatively  to  Cold  War  Involvement.  The  logical  extension  of  such 

a  policy  could  lead  to  a  complete  lack  of  relations  with  the  Great  Powers. 

Yet  it  is  these  states  who  would  be  most  able  to  provide  assistance.  The 

object  is  to  deal  with  them  without  compromising  one's  independence  and 

without  becoming  involved  in  their  problems.  Thus: 

To  be  positively  neutral  Is  to  conduct  relations  with  other 
countries,  including  countries  which  are  involved  in  the  cold 
war,  without  reference  to  their  cold-war  positions:   it  is  vir- 
tually to  ignore  their  politico-military  affiliations  and  their 
ideological  complexions. 

United  States  Policy 
Prior  to  World  War  II  the  United  States  had  few  interests  in  the 
Hiddle  East.  There  were  various  American  cultural,  economic  and  educa- 
tional enterprises,  but  these  were  non-governmental  in  nature.  The  offi- 
cial attitude  was  cordial,  but  the  policy  was  one  of  unilateralism  and 
non-Involvement.' 

'Contrary  to  what  Is  sometimes  said,  neutralists  are  not  opposed 
to  pacts  per  se.  Witness,  for  example,  the  Arab  Collective  Security 
Pact.   In  other  words,  they  do  not  object  to  their  own  pacts. 

2Sayegh,  p.  64. 

'For  a  thorough  discussion  of   this  period,    see  John  A.    DeNovo, 
American   Interests  and  Policies   in  the  Middle  East.    1300-1939    (Minneap- 
olis:University  of  Minnesota  Press,    1963). 
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With  the  coming  of  the  war  the  situation  changed  somewhat.  Mili- 
tary operations  required  the  landing  of  troops  and  the  establishment  of 
bases.  Certain  ports  were  used  extensively.  High  level  military  and 
civilian  officials  crisscrossed  the  area.  But  it  was  understood  that  the 
many  activities  were  related  to  the  war  effort.  Politically,  the  Middle 
East  was  still  considered  a  British  sphere. 

After  the  war  It  became  obvious  that  the  situation  had  been  dras- 
tically changed.  Britain's  power  was  greatly  reduced  and  she  was  obliged 
to  reduce  her  commitments  accordingly.1  The  basic  stabilizing  element  In 
the  Middle  East  was  being  removed.  The  Cold  War  had  developed  and  was 
keeping  tensions  at  a  high  pitch.  Great  petroleum  resources  were  in- 
creasing the  Middle  East's  Importance.  Arab  and  Jew  were  at  each  other's 
throat.  In  these  circumstances  the  United  States  was  forced  to  re-examine 
its  traditional  policy. 

The  two  problems  which  most  affected  United  States -Egypt Ian  rela- 
tions In  the  post-war  decade  were  the  Cold  War  and  Palestine.  The  Ill- 
fated  attempt  to  Include  Egypt  in  an  Allied  Middle  East  Command  has  al- 
ready been  discussed.2  Even  though  this  failed,  the  United  States  felt 
that  some  kind  of  defense  arrangement  should  ultimately  be  concluded. 
The  Soviets  had  become  established  in  Eastern  Europe;  there  had  been  a 
Communist  victory  In  China;  there  had  been  an  attack  on  South  Korea; 
Berlin  had  been  blockaded;  and  severe  pressure  had  been  put  on  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Iran.  Therefore,  It  was  not  logical  to  expect  any  let  up  In 
the  Soviet  drive. 


'According  to  Campbell,  p.  II,  "No  element  ...  was  so  fraught 
with  revolutionary  implications  as  the  decline  of  British  power." 

2See  above,  pp.  19-20. 
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When  General  Elsenhower  became  President  in  1953,  he  appointed  a 
long-time  Republican  adviser  on  foreign  affairs,  John  Foster  Dulles,  to 
be  Secretary  of  State.  In  mid-year  Mr.  Dulles  became  the  first  American 
Secretary  of  State  to  tour  the  Middle  East.  He  was  encouraged  by  what  he 
saw,  but  recognized  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  again  seek  an  alliance 
with  Egypt. 

Upon  his  return  he  gave  a  rather  optimistic  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  following  points  were  exceptionally  Important: 

1.  General  Nagulb  was  a  popular  hero.  He  "and  his  asso- 
ciates are  determined  to  provide  Egypt  with  a  vigorous 
government  which  will  truly  serve  the  people." 

2.  It  would  be  a  "disaster"  if  a  break  occurred  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  However, 
the  United  States  had  been  "unnecessarily  ambiguous"  on 
the  question  of  colonialism. 

3.  At  this  time  a  Middle  East  Defense  Organization  was 
Impossible.  The  nations  are  more  concerned  with 
fighting  among  themselves  than  with  fighting 
Communl  sm. 


4.  However,  "there  Is  more  concern  where  the  Soviet  Union 
is  near."  In  general,  "the  northern  tier  of  nations 
shows  awareness  of  the  danger."' 

As  Nasser  and  Nagulb  began  their  attempts  to  rid  Egypt  of  British 
forces,  they  received  diplomatic  support  from  the  United  States.  In  1953 
the  Junta  signed  an  agreement  with  Britain  settling  the  Sudan  Issue.  Ne- 
gotiations proceeded  over  the  evacuation  of  the  base  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  an  agreement  was  reached  In  195**.  America's  Ambassador  to  Egypt, 
Jefferson  Caffery,  was  very  helpful  to  Nasser.  There  is  no  doubt  that  It 

'U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy.  1950-1955: 
Basic  Documents,  pp.  2168-2175. 
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was  hoped  that  the  success  in  reaching  this  agreement  would  make  Egypt 

more  willing  to  line  up  with  the  West.' 

Throughout  much  of  1954.  the  United  States  had  been  negotiating 

with  the  new  regime  with  regard  to  economic  assistance.  In  December  an 

agreement  was  signed  for  the  amount  of  $-'+0  million.  As  Richard  H.  Nolte 

said: 

The  clear  hope  was,  if  Egypt  was  not  to  be  coerced,  Its  co- 
operation In  Western  defense  arrangements  might  nevertheless  be 
won  once  the  British  were  out  of  the  way. 

The  second  major  Issue  in  United  States  Middle  Eastern  policy  was 
Palestine.   In  order  to  understand  the  Arab  reaction  to  American  policy 
we  must  briefly  look  at  the  history  of  this  dispute  as  seen  through  Arab 
eyes. 

The  Arab  revolt  against  the  Turks  In  World  War  I  had  resulted 
from  an  agreement  between  certain  Arab  leaders  and  the  British.  The  gen- 
eral nature  of  this  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Arab  lands  would  become 
free  and  independent  If  the  Turks  were  defeated.  There  is  some  confusion 
as  to  the  exact  boundaries  these  new  lands  would  have,  and  to  what  extent 
Palestine  was  Included,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabs  believed 
that  all  of  Arabdom  was  to  be  theirs. 3  When  the  war  ended,  they  instead 

'Campbell,  p.  66.  See  also  Cremeans,  p.  140. 

2Rlchard  H.  Nolte,  United  States  Policy  and  the  Middle  East,"  in 
Georglana  Stevens  (ed.),  The  United  States  and  the  Middle  East  (The 
American  Assembly.   Englewood-Cl iffs,  N.  J.:   Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1964), 
pp.  157-158. 

3see  especially  the  Hussei n-HcMahon  letters  In  J.  C.  Hurewitz, 
Diplomacy  In  the  Near  and  Middle  East  (Princeton,  N.  J.:   D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  1956),  Vol.  II,  pp.  13-17. 
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found  Arabdom  carved  up  by   the  British  and  French,   with  Palestine  becom- 
ing a  British  mandate. 

The  interwar  period  was  characterized  by  continual   agitation 
against  the  British.     Because  of  the  pledges  to  the  Zionists,   however, 
Britain  was  allowing  extensive  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine.       The 
Arabs  held  the  British  doubly  guilty:      first,   they  were  foreigners  occu- 
pying Arab  lands;   second,   under  their  protection  another  non-Arab  force, 
Zionism,   was  moving   in. 

In  World  War  II    It  became  evident  that  high-ranking  American  of- 
ficials were  in  complete  accord  with  the  Zionist  drive  for  a  new  Jewish 
state.     Congressional    resolutions  were  introduced  to  this  effect.     There 
were  a  few  calls  for  unlimited  Jewish  immigration.     On  August  31 .    1945, 
President  Truman  appealed  to  British  Prime  Minister  Attlee  for  the  imme- 
diate admission  of   100,000  Jewish  refugees.     He  appealed  a  second  time 
during  the  1946  Congressional   campaign.2     Two  days   later  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York,  Thomas  Dewey  declared  that  "several 
hundreds  of  thousands"  of  Jews  should  be  admitted.'     In  Palestine  both 
Jews  and  Arab  were  harassing  the  British  as  well   as  each  other.     Unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation,   the  British  dumped  the  problem  Into  the  lap 
of  the  United  Nations. 

'See  the  Balfour  Declaration,    Ibid.,    p.   26. 

?The  date  of  this  appeal  was  October  4,    1946,   which  was  the  Jew- 
ish holiday  of  Yom  Kippur. 

3New  York  Times.  October  7,    1946,   p.   5.     That  the  President's  ac- 
tion,  too,  was   inspired  by  the  search  for  votes  is  shown  in  William  A. 
Eddy,   F.   D.    R.  Meets    Ibn  Saud   (New  York:      American  Friends  of  the  Middle 
East,    Inc.,    1954),   pp.   36-37- 
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A  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  reported  that  partition  Into 
separate  Jewish  and  Arab  states,  with  an  Internationalized  Jerusalem,  was 
the  only  feasible  solution.  With  the  United  States  exerting  determined 
pressure  In  its  favor,  the  partition  plan  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  November  29,  1947.' 

The  American  action  was  taken  despite  advice  against  It  by  United 
States  diplomats  in  the  Arab  world.  The  Ambassador  to  Iraq,  George 
Wadsworth,  "cabled  Washington  to  the  effect  that  American  support  of  the 
Zionists  would  cause  the  loss  of  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  [soon]  every  Amer- 
ican ambassador,  minister,  and  consul  general  In  the  area  had  endorsed  It 
[the  cable]  or  sent  similar  views  of  their  own."2 

The  Arabs  refused  to  accept  this  plan.  On  May  14,  1948,  the  Pal- 
estine Jews  declared  the  Independence  of  Israel.  Within  minutes  the 
United  States  gave  Israel  diplomatic  recognition.  Arab  armies  attacked 
the  new  state  and  the  guerilla  conflict  was  turned  into  a  war. 

There  Is  no  need  to  discuss  the  course  of  the  conflict.  It  was 
ended  by  an  Armistice  In  1949  with  Israel  In  possession  of  even  more  ter- 
ritory than  had  been  allotted  to  her  In  the  partition  plan.  The  Arabs 
had  been  huml I iatlngly  defeated.  Refusing  to  accept  the  finality  of  this 
loss,  they  declared  that  a  state  of  war  still  existed  and  a  "second 
round"  would  soon  begin. 

For  a  particularly  Interesting  account  of  this  pressure  see 
Alfred  M.  Llllenthal,  There  Goes  the  Middle  East  (New  York:   The  Bookmaker, 
Inc.,  I960),  pp.  4-7. 

2Harry  B.  Ellis,  Challenge  In  the  Middle  East:   Cownunlst  Influ- 
ence and  American  Policy  (New  York:   The  Ronald  Press,  Co.,  I960),  pp. 
31-32. 
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A  few  months  later,  with  American  help,  Israel  was  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations.  United  States  support  continued  and,  prior  to  1955, 
the  new  state  received  more  official  economic  assistance  than  did  all  of 
the  Arab  states  combined.  In  addition,  she  received  extremely  substan- 
tial unofficial  gifts  of  various  sorts  from  private  sources  in  America. 

The  significance  of  all  this  Is  great.  It  Is  also  quite  simple 
to  state.  The  United  States  did  Itself  much  harm  with  respect  to  United 
States^Arab  relations  because  of  Its  role  in  the  Palestine  conflict. 
There  's  no  other  issue  on  which  Arabs  are  as  united  as  they  are  on  their 
hatred  of  Israel.  The  United  States  Is  regarded  as  the  primary  culprit 
In  the  establishment  of  this  new  "colony"  In  the  Arab  world. 

The  Palestine  conflict  and  efforts  to  establish  an  alliance  thus 
provided  the  two  major  background  factors  in  United  States  policy.  The 
former  had  put  America  at  a  disadvantage  in  its  relations  with  the  Arabs; 
the  latter  would  do  serious  harm  If  such  efforts  were  continued. 


CHAPTER   III 

DETERIORATING  AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN  RELATIONS 

The  first  major  period  of  our  study  began  with  fhe  signing  of  the 
Iraq-Turkey  Pact   In  early   1955  and  ended  with  Secretary  Dulles'   with- 
drawal  of  the  American  offer  to  aid  Egypt   In  financing  the  construction 
of  a  High  Oam  at  Aswan.     Opposition  to  Nasser  and  his  cold  war  neutrality 
and  the  search  for  antl-Communl st  commitments  were  the  basic  aspects  of 
American  policy.     The  Baghdad  Pact  was  part  of  the  quest  for  commitments. 
When  Nasser  sought  arms,   his  neutralist  policies  were  a  major  factor  in 
Washington's  hesitancy  to  make  a  deal.     When  he  dealt  with  the  Communists, 
the  United  States  felt   its  criticisms  of  neutralism  were  substantiated. 
Antagonism  to  neutralism  proved  to  be  a  prime  consideration  In  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  Aswan  Dam  offer.     These  American  policies   ran  directly 
counter  to  Nasser's  conception  of  Egypt's   interests.     As  we  shall   see, 
the  result  was  conflict  and  a  considerable  deterioration  in  American- 
Egyptian  relations. 

The  Baghdad  Pact 
The  United  States  was  cautiously  optimistic  as   1955  began.     Nasser 
had  just  consolidated  his   rule  after  ousting  General    Nagulb  and  eliminat- 
ing all   organized  rival   factions  from  positions  of  power.     The  successful 
completion  of  negotiation  Between  Egypt  and  Great  Britain   leading  to  the 
Suez  Canal   Base  Evacuation  Agreement  was   interpreted  as  an   Indication  of 
Egypt's  pro-Western  views.     The  United  States  and  Egypt  had  signed  an 
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economic  assistance  agreement  at  the  end  of  the  year.   It  was  hoped  that 
Nasser  might  now  be  willing  to  line  up  with  the  West  in  the  struggle 
against  Communism. 

The  futile  attempts  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  to  enlist 
Egypt  in  a  Middle  Eastern  defense  alliance  have  already  been  discussed. 
Following  Secretary  Dulles'  espousal  of  the  "northern  tier"  concept,  the 
Anglo-American  efforts  were  directed  toward  establishing  alliances  with 
those  countries  lying  In  close  proximity  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Of  course, 
Turkey  was  already  a  member  of  NATO  and  Pakistan  had  become  a  SEATO  mem- 
ber In  1954.  But  there  was  still  a  big  gap  In  between. 

The  United  States  had  begun  the  process  of  filling  this  gap  in 
early  1954  by  signing  a  military  assistance  agreement  with  Iraq.   Iraq 
was  already  the  keystone  of  British  policy  In  the  area.  Premier  Nuri  es- 
Sald,  though  not  popular  at  home,  was  apparently  in  complete  control  of 
the  situation  and  he  was  sympathetic  to  and  thoroughly  Identified  with 
the  West. 

With  the  complete  agreement  and  encouragement  of  the  United 
States,  Turkey  now  took  the  initiative  in  building  a  regional  defense  or- 
ganization.  In  April  1954,  she  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion with  Pakistan.  Shortly  after  this  she  began  negotiations  with  the 
Iraqis  for  a  similar  agreement. 

Several  times  during  the  following  months  officials  of  Iraq  and 
Egypt  discussed  the  question  of  alliance  with  non-Arab  Powers.  What  was 

'See  above,  pp.  18-19. 
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agreed  on  in  these  sessions  is  a  matter  of  dispute.'  The  Iraqis  claim 
that  they  informed  Egypt  that,  though  they  recognized  the  reasonableness 
of  the  Egyptian  position,  they  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  a  non-Arab 
power  should  they  feel  such  was  necessary.  According  to  Egypt,  Nuri 
promised  he  would  not  make  an  alliance  with  a  non-Arab  state. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  very  important  which  version  is  the  more  ac- 
curate. The  fact  is  that  it  was  announced  In  January  thai  I  raj  would 
soon  sign  a  military  treaty  with  the  Turks.  The  Egyptian  reaction  was 
loud  and  predictably  hostile.  A  torrent  of  verbal  abuse  was  heaped  on 
Nuri  and  the  monarchy.  When  Great  Britain  adhered  to  the  treaty  in 
April,  Nasser  was  still  more  dismayed. 

The  Egyptian  response  can  be  fruitfully  analyzed  in  two  ways. 
First,  what  actions  were  taken?  Second,  what  were  the  reasons  for  these 
actions? 

The  first  response  was  a  continual  stream  of  anti-pact  vilifica- 
tion through  the  Government -control  led  press  and  the  Influential  Voice  of 
the  Arabs.  The  attacks  were  made  "with  a  virulence  unequalled  In  the 
modern  history  of  Inter-Arab  relations."   This  tactic  was  designed  not 
only  to  demonstrate  official  opposition  in  the  hopes  of  forcing  a  back- 
down by  Iraq  and  compelling  other  Arab  leaders  to  line  up  against  Nuri, 
but  also  to  create  internal  opposition  to  this  and  similar  alliances 
throughout  the  various  Arab  states. 

'See  Campbell,  p.  54,  on  this  point.  Fayez  A.  Sayegh,  "Evolution 
of  Neutralism  in  the  U.A.R.,"  In  The  Dynamics  of  Arab  Neutral  I sm:  A  Sym- 
posium (San  Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing  Co.,  196*0,  pp.  179-180,  con- 
cludes  that  the  Egyptian  case  Is  well  established. 
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2Tom  Little,  Egypt  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1958),  p. 


Nasser  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  Arab  League.  He 
threatened  to  withdraw  If  the  League  did  not  condemn  Iraq.  To  his  dis- 
may, his  lead  was  not  followed.  Though  there  was  considerable  support 
for  his  position,  he  could  not  get  the  action  he  wanted.  The  withdrawal 
threat  proved  to  be  a  bluff. 

Nasser's  most  effective  response  was  the  organization  of  a  counter- 
alliance.   In  March  he  signed  agreements  In  principle  with  Saudi  Arabia   , 
and  Syria  for  a  unified  military  command.  "Saudi  Arabia,  following  Its 
traditional  ant i -Hashemi te  policy,  supported  the  Egyptian  campaign  po- 
litically and  financially.  ' 

What  were  the  reasons  for  Nasser's  opposition  to  the  Pact?  For 
one  thing  he  was  opposed  to  all  pacts  between  big  and  small  powers,  feel- 
ing the  latter  were  always  manipulated  by  the  former.2  The  history  of 
Egypt  and  the  Arab  world  was  replete  with  examples  of  such  treaties  and 
Nasser  and  many  Arabs  felt  that  the  record  proved  their  point. 

A  closely  related  reason  was  the  fact  that  this  treaty  was  a  pact 
between  an  Arab  and  a  non-Arab  state.  As  such  It  was  a  blow  to  Arab 
solidarity  and  the  ability  of  the  Arabs  to  act  as  a  unified  third  force 
to  achieve  Arab  objectives  in  the  international  arena.  With  respect  to 
legitimate  defense  needs  Nasser  felt  the  Arabs  could  rely  on  their  Arab 
Collective  Security  Pact. 3 

'Campbell,  p.  55. 

2Wynn,  p.  111. 

3Nasser  was  concerned  primarily  with  defense  against  Israel  or 
other  small  powers.   If  a  great  power  attacked,  it  was  felt  that  the  re- 
sponse would  be  dictated  by  the  situation  no  matter  what  treaties 
existed. 
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Another  reason  was  the  fact  that   It  was  Turkey  with  whom  the 
agreement  was  made.     Not  only  was  she  a  non-Arab  state,   she  was  one  with 
a  history  of  domination  over  the  Arabs.     Even  more  important,  Turkey  was 
now  considered  to  be  controlled  by  the  West.     Thus  the  Baghdad  Pact  was, 
even  from  the  outset,   opposed  because  of   its  Western  sponsorship.       Of 
course  Great  Britain's  adherence  in  April    reinforced  this  objection. 

Nasser  objected  to  the  Western  orientation  of  the  pact  for  two 
reasons.     First,  of  course,   there  was  the  history  of  Western  domination 
of  the  Arabs.     Only  a  few  months  previously  Nasser  had   reached  an  agree- 
ment to  get  British  troops  out  of  Egypt  for  the  first  time  since  1882. 
Now  here  was  a  new  avenue  for  maintaining  Britain's  unwanted  presence  in 
the  area.     The  second  reason  was  that  since  this  particular  pact  was  de- 
signed to  deter  Soviet  expansion,    It  was  a  part  of  the  Cold  War  struggle. 
It   required  a  commitment  to  one  side,   bringing  the  Cold  War  to  the  Arab 
world.      It  thus  violated  Nasser's  basic  precepts  of  non-alignment  and 
non-commi  tment . 

Another  reason  for  Nasser's   intense  opposition  concerned  the 
struggle  for  leadership  in  the  Arab  world.      Iraq  was  Egypt's  traditional 
rival   and  now,  with  Nuri   at  the  helm  and  with  British  and  United  States 
backing,   she  was  getting  considerable  outside  assistance.       This  was  a 


'See  Little,    pp.    261-263. 

^According  to  Wynn,  p.  112,  "Egyptians  regarded  it  as  an  attempt 
by  the  West  to  build  up  Iraq  as  a  competitor  to  Egypt  as  regional  leader. 
Nasser  regarded  this  as  proof  of  Western  hostility  to  his  regime."  See 
also  New  York  Times.  April  h,    1955,  p.  9,  for  Nasser's  belief  that  the 
West  had  violated  a  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  to  the  effect  that  Egypt 
should  take  the  lead  in  building  a  purely  Arab  defense  alliance. 
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direct  challenge  to  Nasser  In  the  region  of  most  Immediate  concern,  the 
Arab  East.  This  was  more  than  just  a  personal  rivalry,  because  Iraq  and 
Its  leaders  stood  for  so  much  of  what  Nasser  opposed:  a  monarchy,  with  a 
highly  feudalized  society,  Its  leaders  dependent  on  outside  support  and 
police  methods  for  their  existence,  defending  the  status  quo  In  the  Arab 
world. 

What  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  pact'r  First, 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pact  was  the  logical  culmination  of 
Dulles1  "northern  tier"  concept.  Furthermore,  America  was  allied  with 
Turkey  in  NATO,  Pakistan  In  SEATO,  wa;  Britain's  closest  friend  and  ally, 
and  had  signed  a  military  assistance  agreement  with  Iraq.  Though  the  ne- 
gotiations were  in  large  part  sponsored  by  the  British,  the  United  States 
gave  them  Its  blessings.  As  M.  A.  Fltzslmons  has  said,  the  pact  "repre- 
sented a  convergence  of  the  American  policy  of  containment  and  the  Brit- 
ish policy  of  assuring  British  influence  In  the  area  by  new  arrangements."1 
The  United  States  reacted  enthusiastically  to  the  various  agreements. 
There  was,  It  said,  a  "growing  recognition"  that  Communism,  not  Israel, 
was  the  true  threat  to  the  Arabs. 

Nevertheless,  America  was  unwilling  to  become  a  member.  Evi- 
dently Secretary  Dulles  felt  that  this  arrangement  was  simply  the  best 
alternative  from  a  not  too  favorable  selection.  His  former  law  partner, 
Arthur  Dean,  says  that,  after  hearing  the  arguments  against  the  pact: 

'M.  A.  Fltzslmons,  "The  Suez  Crisis  and  the  Containment  Policy," 
Review  of  Politics.  XIX  (October,  1957),  **33. 

2New  York  Times.  February  26,  1955,  p.  *♦. 
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Foster  would  grin  and  say,  "You  show  me  what  else  we 
should  do."  He  would  demonstrate  the  military  position. 
He  was  influenced  by  the  military  problem  and  by  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  some  kind  of  support  to  Turkey.  ...  He 
would  say  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  worried  about 
the  utter  absence  of  any  organized  defense  in  the  northern 
Middle  East,  the  lack  of  anything  by  way  of  a  coordinated 
military  structure  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  taking  the 
entire  area.  Foster  would  also  argue  that  we  must  also  some- 
times do  what  the  British  wanted.' 

Wh>  did  the  United  States  stay  out?  There  are  several  possible 
reasons.  First,  Israel  opposed  the  alliance.  From  the  Israeli  point  of 
view,  joining  the  pact  would  have  violated  the  professed  policy  of  Impar- 
tiality In  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  Another  factor  may  have  been  a  de- 
sire not  to  antagonize  the  Soviets  any  more  than  was  necessary.  Also,  as 
Campbell  points  out,  the  Administration  did  not  want  its  Middle  Eastern 
policy  to  become  a  domestic  political  Issue,  which  might  well  be  the  case 
If  the  Senate  had  to  ratify  a  treaty.2 

But  the  fundamental  reason  seems  to  have  been  a  reluctance  at 
this  time  to  get  Involved  In  inter^Arab  quarrels.  All  of  the  Arab  states 
except  Iraq  were  Indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  pact.  Secretary  Dulles 
supported  this  conclusion  when,  In  testimony  before  Congress,  he  said 
that  the  reason  was  "because  in  our  opinion  it  was  too  controversial  as 
among  Arab  countries. "3 

What  effect  did  the  pact  and  Washington's  relation  to  It  have  on 
American  relations  with  Nasser?  He  obviously  considered  the  pact 

'Roscoe  Drummond  and  Gaston  Coblentz,  Duel  at  the  Brink:   John 
Foster  Dulles'  Comnand  of  American  Power  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday 
and  Co.,  I960),  pp.  I<t8-I49. 

zCampbel  1 ,  p.  60. 

3u.  S.  Senate,  Hearings  on  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine,  p.  135. 
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completely  contrary  to  his  Interests.   Inevitably,  therefore,  to  the  de- 
gree with  which  America  was  Identified  with  the  pact  she  was  automati- 
cally Identified  as  Nasser's  adversary.  United  States  ties  with  Iraq, 
Britain,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  its  support  of  the  principles  of  the  pact, 
the  fact  that  the  final  arrangement  was  in  many  ways  the  result  of  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  pressure,  and  the  close  working  relationships  which  Wash- 
ington later  established  with  the  new  organization,  combined  to  more  than 
offset  the  lack  of  formal  membership  and  the  profession  of  neutrality  In 
i  nt  ra-A  rab  st  rugg I es . 

The  United  States  was  trying  to  gain  what  it  felt  were  the  advan- 
tages of  an  ant i -Communist  defense  alliance  without  also  having  the  dis- 
advantages of  membership.   In  this  fashion  it  hoped  to  obtain  as  many 
commitments  to  the  West  as  possible  and  still  avoid  exacerbating  regional 
quarrels  or  being  tainted  with  a  colonialist  label  because  of  association 
with  Britain. 

Unfortunately  for  the  United  States,  it  underestimated  the  sensi- 
tivity of  Nasser  and  his  followers  both  with  respect  to  the  leadership 
struggle  with  Iraq  and  the  threat  of  renewed  Western  domination.  Wash- 
ington also  underestimated  Arab  intelligence  when  it  failed  to  realize 
that  the  mere  facade  of  lack  of  membership  would  not  hide  the  real 
situation. 

The  Gaza  Raid 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  Palestine  Armistice  Arabs  and  Jews 
alike  had  been  guilty  of  raids  which  violated  the  boundary  lines.  As  the 
number  of  refugees  increased  and  no  progress  was  made  toward  a  solution, 
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as  the  Arabs  blockaded  Israel  and  refused  to  allow  passage  through  the 
Canal,  as  Israel  refused  to  change  the  territorial  status  quo  or  limit 
immigration,  etc.,  time  only  reinforced  the  existing  attitudes  and  Images 
which  each  side  held  of  the  other. 

On  February  17,  1955,  the  militant  Zionist,  David  Ben-Gurlon, 
came  out  of  retirement  to  become  Minister  of  Defense.  A  mere  eleven  days 
later  Israel  launched  an  organized  military  attack  into  the  Egyptian- 
administered  Gaza  strip,  killing  many  Egyptian  soldiers  and  Palestinian 
refugees.  The  attack  was  very  efficient  and  took  the  Egyptians  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  This  was  the  first  military  attack  Into  Egyptian 
territory  since  the  1349  Armistice  Agreements,  "for  which  the  Israeli 
Government  publicly  assumed  official  responsibility."' 

The  attack  was  a  shock  to  Nasser  and  a  great  blow  to  his  pres- 

2 
tlge.   One  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Egyptian  revolution  had  been 

the  lack  of  proper  equipment  and  training  of  the  ar.ny  during  the  Pales- 
tine War.  Furthermore,  the  regime,  Itself,  was  composed  of  military  men, 
men  whose  pride  rested  on  having  at  least  a  respectable  fighting  force. 
Also,  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of  sovereignty,  a  fact  not  lost  on  the  small 
nations  of  the  world,  to  have  a  good  army. 

Yet  here  Egyptian  weakness  was  glaringly  exposed.  Nasser  and  his 
army  were  humiliated  and  furious.   Israel  had  shown  the  world,  Including 


'Fayez  A.  Sayegh,  "The  Evolution  of  Neutralism  In  the  U.  A.  R.," 
In  The  Dynamics  of  Neutralism  In  the  Arab  World:  A  Symposium  (San 
Francisco: Chandler  Publishing  Co.,  1 964) ,  p.  193. 

2lt  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  this  attack  helped  Nasser 
in  the  struggle  with  Iraq  because  it  gave  vitality  to  the  new  Egyptian- 
Syrian-Saudi  Arabian  military  alliance.  See  Llllenthal,  p.  82. 
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Nasser's  former  colonial  masters  and  present  rivals  for  Arab  leadership, 
that  the  revolutionary  junta  was  little  more  prepared  than  Farouk. 

The  raid  galvanized  Egypt  Into  action  in  several  ways  which  af- 
fected its  relations  with  the  United  States.  First,  Egypt  immediately 
Informed  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  of  the  raid  and  requested 
Its  urgent  consideration  of  this  "aggression."  Following  the  submission 
of  a  counter-complaint  by  Israel,  the  Council  adjourned  pending  the  re- 
port of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision 
Organization. 

On  March  17,  the  Council  convened  and  heard  the  report.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  stated  that  the  Egypt-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 
had  found  Israel  responsible  for  the  attack  and  decided  it  violated  the 
Armistice  Agreement.  The  Egyptians  hoped  to  have  sanctions  applied  under 
Chapter  VII,  but  this  was  farther  than  the  Council  was  willing  to  go.  On 
March  28,  the  United  States,  along  with  Britain  and  France,  submitted  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Israeli  attack. 

The  United  States  thus  gave  Egypt  support  in  the  Security  Council. 
Yet  this  did  little  to  alter  mutual  relations  because  the  American  stand 
was  based  on  its  support  for  the  peace-keeping  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  opposition  to  force  as  a  means  of  changing  the  status  quo. 
Nasser  just  happened  to  be  on  the  right  side.  He  well  knew  that  the  sup- 
port was  of  a  derivative  nature. 

A  second  policy  which  Nasser  Initiated  after  the  Gaza  raid  was 
the  organization  of  the  Fedaveen  (self-sacri fleers) .  He  felt  compelled 
to  retaliate  against  Israel  for  this  humiliation  in  order  to  show  every- 
one that  Egypt  was  no  longer  a  country  which  would  "take  things  lying 
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down."  Robert  St.  John,  one  of  Nasser's  biographers,  describes  it  this 
way: 

At  first  there  was  great  secrecy  about  them,  but  before 
long  Cairo  Radio  was  instructed  to  advertise  their  exploits, 
for  two  purposes:  To  give  Egyptians  some  quasi  mi  1 1 tary  vic- 
tories to  cheer,  and  to  undermine  Israeli  morale.  Volunteer 
terrorists  were  recruited  from  among  the  two  hundred  thousand 
Arabs  crowded  together  in  the  Gaza  strip,  trained  by  Egyptian 
army  officers,  and  sent  Into  action.  At  first  they  entered 
Israel  only  from  the  Gaza  strip,  but  later  they  were  shipped 
to  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Syria,  so  they  could  Infiltrate  Israel 
from  all  sides.  Their  aim  was  to  strike  deeply  into  Israeli 
territory,  inflict  the  maximum  possible  damage  and  casualties, 
stay  as  long  as  their  ammunition  held  out,  then  return  with 
any  military  information  they  could  obtain.' 

The  organization  of  the  Fedaveen  was  a  contributing  factor  to  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt. 
The  United  States  opposed  It  because  of  the  terroristic  nature  of  its  ac- 
tivities; It  was  opposed  because  the  state  being  Injured  was  Israel;  and 
it  was  opposed  because  such  actions  could  only  have  the  result  of  in- 
creasing tensions  within  the  area  and  making  It  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo. 

Apart  from  these  specific  considerations  there  Is  another  element 
to  be  mentioned  here.  To  a  large  extent  a  country  conceives  the  nature 
of  Its  interests,  and  the  means  to  implement  them,  In  relation  to  the 
image  which  it  has  of  another  country  or  leader.  The  United  States  had 
not  yet  had  much  to  do  with  Nasser  but  had  been  Inclined  to  be  optimistic 
about  his  beliefs,  methods,  and  goals.  The  move  to  terroristic  activi- 
ties, however,  tarnished  the  Image  considerably.2 

'St.  John,  p.  208. 

">lo   should  be  as  careful  here  of  overemphasis  as  of  neglect.  The 
United  States  had  worked  with  people  before  of  whom  It  did  not  approve 
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The  Arms  Deal 

As  we  noted  previously,  the  revolutionary  Egyptian  regime  con- 
sisted of  ex-army  officers.  They  recognized  the  need,  from  both  the  mili- 
tary and  political  viewpoints,  to  have  an  efficient  armed  force.  Much  of 
Nasser's  internal  support  was  based  on  the  armed  forces.  The  raid  at 
Gaza  was  an  experience  which  compelled  Nasser,  for  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  purposes,  to  pursue  his  attempts  to  get  outside  military  help 
with  increased  vigor. 

American  policy  with  respect  to  military  assistance  In  the  Middle 

East  was  based  on  the  Tripartite  Declaration  Issued  by  the  United  States, 

Great  Britain  and  France  on  May  25,  1950.  The  pertinent  paragraph  stated: 

The  three  Governments  recognize  that  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel  all  need  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  armed  forces 
for  the  purposes  of  assuring  their  Internal  security  and 
their  legitimate  self-defense  and  to  permit  them  to  play 
their  part  In  the  defense  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  All  ap- 
plications for  arms  or  war  material  for  these  countries  will 
be  considered  In  the  light  of  these  principles.  In  this  con- 
nection the  three  Governments  wish  to  recall  and  reaffirm  the 
terms  of  the  statements  made  by  their  representatives  on  the 
Security  Council  on  August  k,    19**9,  In  which  they  declared 
their  opposition  to  the  development  of  an  arms  race  between  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel.' 

This  attempt  to  maintain  peace  by  keeping  a  military  balance  was 

obviously  based  on  the  theory  that  nations,  or  blocs,  of  equal  strength 

(I.e.,  that  are  "balanced")  will  not  become  aggressors.  Of  course  the 

policy  could  be  effectively  implemented  only  so  long  as  these  three 

powers  had  control  of  the  supply  of  weapons. 


and  certainly  would  do  so  again.  Nevertheless,  such  action  as  that  taken 
here  does  have  an  effect  on  the  formation  of  policy. 

'U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy.  1950-1955: 
Basic  Documents.  Vol.  II,  1957,  p.  2237. 
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The  Egyptians  were  dissatisfied  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
Declaration  lumped  Israel  against  all  the  Arab  states  combined.  Obvi- 
ously each  Arab  state  individually  would  have  much  less  than  Israel. 
Second,  the  supplying  powers  were  in  the  position  to  determine  what  the 
recipients  needed  for  "legitimate  self-defense"  and  "internal  security." 

Even  more  disturbing  than  these  objections  were  those  which  de- 
veloped out  of  the  long  series  of  fruitless  negotiations.  At  this  point 
it  would  be  wise  to  get  at  the  history  of  these  dealings.  An  American 
Congressional  Study  Mission  was  given  the  following  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State: 

On  December  10,  1952,  the  United  States  and  Egypt  con- 
cluded an  arms-purchase  agreement  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949.  The  terms  of  this  act  require  that 
a  recipient  country  agree  that  the  material  or  services  re- 
ceived will  be  used  solely  for  internal  security  and  that  the 
recipient  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression.  The  re- 
cipient country  must  also  agree  not  to  relinquish  title  or  pos- 
session to  any  equipment  provided  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  protect  the  security  of  the  articles 
furnished. 

In  February  1953,  the  United  States  and  Egypt  prepared  to 
discuss  details  of  a  proposal  Involving  the  sale  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  United  States  military  equipment.  An  Egyptian  mis- 
sion visited  the  United  States  shortly  thereafter,  but  the 
sale  did  not  materialize  because  of  increased  violence  in  the 
Suez  base  area.  The  United  States  Informed  Egypt  that  arms 
deliveries  would  be  deferred  pending  settlement  of  the  United 
Kingdom-Egyptian  conflict. 

In  July  1953,  the  United  States  advised  Egypt  It  would 
enter  Into  firm  commitments  to  provide  Egypt  with  military  aid 
and  economic  assistance  simultaneous  with  the  signature  of 
agreement  in  principle  on  the  Suez  base.  Six  days  after  the 
two  countries  initialed  such  an  agreement,  August  2,  1954,  sep- 
arate draft  agreements  on  economic  aid  and  military  assistance 
were  given  to  the  Government  of  Egypt  by  the  United  States  Ah," 
bassador  in  Cairo.  At  the  end  of  that  month  Egypt  informed  the 
United  States  It  had  decided  not  to  request  military  aid  at  that 
time.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  Egyptian  Government  had 
changed  its  mind  and  indicated  it  wished  to  resume  negotiations 
on  military  aid.  Following  protracted  discussions,  Egypt  de- 
cided In  January  1955,  that  It  did  not  wish  to  sign  the 
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standard-type  military  assistance  agreement  such  as  had  been 
signed  by  other  nations  receiving  United  States  military 
assi  stance. 

Although  Egyptian  policy  deadlocked  a  military  grant  as- 
sistance agreement,  Egyptian  arms  purchase  requests  received 
prompt  attention  by  the  United  States  following  the  Suez  set- 
tlement. Until  June,  1955,  Egypt's  requests  for  moderate  arms 
purchases  were  filled. 

During  these  negotiations  the  Egyptians  had  found  themselves  In  a 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  they  wanted  and  needed  the  weapons.  On  the 
other,  they  disliked  the  various  conditions  which  were  a  part  of  any  deal 
with  the  Americans.  They  were  called  "strings."  It  mattered  little  to 
Egypt  that  other  countries  were  required  to  accept  similar  conditions. 

In  April  Nasser  spoke  with  Chou  En-Lai  about  the  possibility  of 
assistance  from  the  Russians.  Chou  was  encouraging  and  said  he  would 
speak  with  them.  In  May,  at  a  diplomatic  reception  In  Cairo,  Nasser  and 
Soviet  Ambassador  Solod  discussed  the  question.  On  June  3,  Secretary 
Dulles  received  a  dispatch  informing  him  of  this  conversation.  Then,  on 
June  9,  Nasser  Informed  United  States  Ambassador  Byroade  of  the  meeting 
and  warned  him  that  this  was  not  a  bluff.  He  said  that  If  the  West  would 
not  deal  with  him,  he  would  get  arms  from  the  Russians. 

American  diplomats  in  Cairo  were  convinced  that  Nasser  needed 
these  arms  to  consolidate  his  internal  position  and  quiet  the  growing  un- 
rest in  his  army,  to  regain  some  lost  international  prestige,  and  to  ful- 
fill legitimate  self-defense  requirements.2  It  was  believed  that  the 

•U.  S.,  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Report  of  the  Special  Study  Hission  to  the  Middle  East.  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Western  Pacific.  Report  No.  2147,  84th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  May  10,  1956,  p.  38. 

20n  this  point  Ambassador  Byroade  later  said  that  he  believed 
Nasser  wanted  the  arms  because  "he  was  afraid  of  attack."  U.  S.,  Senate, 
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principles  of  the  Tripartite  Declaration  would  not  ^e  violated  by  the 
arms  he  sought.  The  people  at  the  Embassy  realized  that  Nasser  was  des- 
perate and  was  not  bluffing.  These  considerations  led  to  recommendations 
that  Nasser's  requests  be  filled. 

In  June  Nasser  asked  for  $27  million  worth  of  arms  "without 
strings."  He  still  would  not  sign  the  usual  assistance  agreements.  He 
did  not  want  American  military  missions  in  Cairo  nor  American  legislation 
stipulating  that  he  could  not  use  the  weapons  at  his  own  discretion.  He 
also  disliked  the  idea  of  having  to  continually  report  to  Washington. 
Nevertheless,  It  was  announced  on  June  30  that  the  United  States  had 
agreed  "In  principle"  to  supply  him  with  the  $27  million  worth  of  arras. 
However,  there  were  still  some  "technical"  difficulties  to  be  worked  out. 

In  July  Nasser  continued  his  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Dulles  was  advised  that  Nasser  had  decided  "to  at  least  suspend 
at  that  time  any  efforts  to  get  arras  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  to  try  to 
get  arms  from  the  United  States."'  The  Soviets,  however,  told  Nasser  on 
July  27  that  they  were  ready  to  deal. 

It  appears  that  Nasser  had  not  as  yet  made  up  his  mind.  He  still 
hoped  that  the  West  would  relax  its  conditions  and  would  not  require  pay- 
ments in  American  currency.  The  clinching  fact  for  him  seemed  to  be  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hear- 
ings on  5.  J.  Res.  19  and  H.  J.  Res.  117.  Joint  Resolutions  to  Authorize 
the  President  to  Undertake  Economic  and  Military  Cooperation  with  Nations 
In  the  General  Area  of  the  Middle  East  in  Order  to  Assist  in  the  Strength- 
ening and  Defense  of  their  Independence.  85th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1957,  pt. 
2,  p.  714.  Hereinafter  this  will  be  cited  as  U.  S.,  Senate,  Hearings  on 
the  Elsenhower  Doctrine- 

'U.  S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hear- 
ings on  the  Situation  In  the  Middle  East.  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  16. 


continually  growing  evidence  that,  despite  official  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  Israel  was  receiving  arms  from  France.  He  referred  to  the  ex- 
istence of  secret  Franco-Israeli  arms  agreements.  He  alleged  that  they 
stipulated  that  at  least  one  hundred  tanks  and  some  fast  Hystere  jet 
fighters  were  destined  for  Israel.  The  Israelis  denied  this  and  the 
French  termed  it  "fantasy." 

In  addition  to  the  Increasing  arms  for  Israel,  the  situation  on 
the  border  was  getting  worse  as  clashes  became  more  and  more  frequent. 
The  Israelis  attacked  Khan  Yunls  in  the  bloodiest  battle  yet.  Then,  on 

September  21,  they  Invaded  and  occupied  the  demilitarized"  zone  of  El 

2 
Auja.  Israel  refused  all  United  Nations  demands  to  withdraw  her  troops. 

Officially  Nasser  was  still  negotiating  with  both  sides,  it  was 
becoming  Increasingly  obvious,  however,  that  the  American-Egyptian  talks 
were  stalemated.  The  announced  reasons  for  the  lack  of  progress  were 
that  prices  were  too  high  and  payments  had  to  be  made  in  American  cur- 
rency. Then,  on  September  27,  1955,  Nasser  made  his  historic  announcement: 

'On  Octouer  3,  Nasser  said  British  and  French  intelligence  docu- 
ments substantiating  this  were  intercepted  and  this  was  not  denied.  When 
Israel's  French  weapons  were  available  for  all  to  see  following  Suez, 
they  corresponded  in  type  and  quantity  very  closely  to  Nasser's  list  of  a 
year  earlier.  It  has  been  stated:  "Already  at  the  end  of  \95k.   with  the 
agreement  of  French  Prime  Minister  Mendes-F ranee  and  the  approval  of  Air 
Force  Minister  Catroux,  a  Franco-Israeli  arms  deal  was  signed."  Slmha 
Flapan,  "Bridge  Across  the  Mediterranean."  New  Outlook.  Vol.  VII  (May, 
1964),  p.  15.  If.  this  Is  accurate,  then  certainly  Nasser  had  legitimate 
worries.   Even  if  no  firm  deal  had  been  made,  at  least  there  were  nego- 
tiations to  this  end  being  carried  on.  Michael  lonldes,  Divide  and  Lose: 
The  Arab  Revolt  1955-1958  (London:  Geoffrey  and  Bias,  I960),  p.  127. 

2lt  was  from  this  area,  still  occupied,  that  the  Sinai  attack  was 
launched  In  October,  1956. 
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I  shall  now  tell  you  about  America.  From  the  start  of 
the  revolution  we  kept  on  asking  her  for  arms.  And  what  was 
the  result?  That  we  received  promises  with  conditions  attached: 
We  could  receive  arms  by  signing  a  mutual  security  pact!  We 
could  receive  arras  In  return  for  some  alliance!  We  refused  to 
sign  any  mutual  security  pact,  any  form  of  alliance;  and  so,  my 
brothers,  we  were  unabls  to  obtain  arms  from  America. 

When  we  received  a  reply  to  our  request  from  the  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia  declaring  Its  readiness  to  supply  us  with  weap- 
ons In  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  army's  needs  and  on  a  purely 
commercial  basis,  and  stating  that  the  transaction  would  be  re- 
garded as  any  other  commercial  one,  we  accepted  immediately.  And, 
last  week,  Egypt  signed  a  commercial  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia 
for  a  supply  of  weapons  to  her.  This  agreement  stipulates  that 
Egypt  shall  pay  for  these  weapons  with  her  products  such  as  cot- 
ton and  rice.1 

The  effect  of  Nasser's  announcement  was  electrifying.   In  one 
bold  stroke  he  had  done  more  to  break  Arab  dependence  on  the  West  than 
any  Arab  leader  In  history.  The  Arab  world  was  in  an  uproar.  Throughout 
Arabdom  the  masses  hailed  their  new  Saladln.  The  yoke  of  domination  was 
broken.  All  of  the  Arab  leaders,  even  Nurl  es-Sald,  hailed  his  move  as  a 
great  step  forward.2 

The  Soviets  had  scored  a  significant  breakthrough. 3  The  Northern- 
tier  alliance  had  been  "leap-frogged"  and  a  beachhead  established  In  the 

'Noble  Frankland  (ed.),  Documents  on  International  Affairs.  I95S. 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  (London:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1957),  PP.  370-372.  Hereinafter  the  volumes  of  Documents  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  will  be  cited  as  R.I. I. A., 
Documents,  with  the  appropriate  year. 

^Obviously  there  were  degrees  of  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless,  all 
Arabs  wanted  to  be  able  to  deal  with  someone  besides  the  West  jjf.  they 
wished  to.  In  addition,  the  tremendous  popular  support  given  this  action 
made  It  next  to  Impossible  not  to  at  least  give  it  lip-service.  An  Amer- 
ican diplomat  said,  "If  Nasser  ran  for  President  In  Lebanon,  Syria,  or 
Jordan  today,  he  would  be  elected  unanimously."  Wynn,  p.  120. 

^Some  cultural  and  economic  agreements  had  been  signed  In  August 
but  they  were  inconsequential  in  comparison  to  this. 


most  populous  Arab  country.  And  it  had  been  so  easy,  so  "above  board." 
Judging  from  the  enthusiastic  response  among  the  Arabs,  it  was  not  un- 
likely that  many  additional  opportunities  for  penetration  would  be 
forthcoming. 

The  United  States  reacted  by  dispatching  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  George  Allen  to  Cairo  to  "explain"  America's  position.   It  Is  not 
known  exactly  what  Mr.  Allen  was  Instructed  to  do,  but  It  is  certain  that 
his  mission  could  only  be  Interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  put  severe  pres- 
sure on  Nasser  to  remedy  his  "wrong"  action  and  "force"  him  back  Into 
line. 

An  ominous  portent  had  occurred  even  before  Nasser's  announce- 
ment.  It  was  known  for  a  couple  of  days  previously  that  the  deal  was 
set,  but  Nasser  had  not  announced  it  publicly.  Then: 

Literally  minutes  before  Nasser  was  to  set  out  for  the 
auditorium  where  he  would  announce  the  arms  deal,  an  Associ- 
ated Press  report  was  received  saying  that  George  V.  Allen 
.  .  .  was  being  sent  to  Cairo  to  give  Nasser  an  "ultimatum" 
outlining  serious  consequences  for  Egypt  If  Cairo  accepted 
the  arms  deal .' 

Of  course  Mr.  Allen  denied  that  there  was  any  intention  of  putting 
pressure  on  Nasser.  He  was  there,  he  said,  merely  to  clarify  the  Ameri- 
can position  and  gain  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  Egypt's.  Further- 
more, It  was  said  that  the  trip  was  not  just  In  response  to  the  arms  deal 
since  it  had  been  planned  for  months. 

Certainly  Mr.  Allen  was  in  no  position  to  threaten.  The  deal  was 
an  accomplished  fact  and  the  arms  section  of  the  Tripartite  Declaration 

'Ellis,  p.  1*. 
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was  useless.  The  only  thing  that  attempts  to  compel  to  renege  would  ac- 
complish would  be  to  drive  him  further  away  from  the  West,   in  the  light 
of  the  popular  response  to  the  deal,  and  Nasser's  personality,  any  at- 
tempt to  exert  pressure  was  doomed  to  futility  or  worse. 

When  Allen  reached  Cairo  he  and  Ambassador  Byroade  went  to  see 
Nasser.  They  were  deliberately  kept  waiting  for  more  than  an  hour.  The 
reason  for  this  snub,  as  stated  by  the  Egyptian  official  who  handled  the 
situation  for  Nasser,  shows  how  sensitive  the  Egyptians  are  to  anything 
resembling  foreign  coercion.  This  official  said: 

We  kept  Mr.  Allen  waiting  because  we  had  heard  he  was  bring- 
ing from  Washington  an  indignant  letter  and  that  he  intended  to 
bang  the  table  and  give  us  a  lecture.  We  kept  him  waiting  to 
cool  him  off.2 

What  were  the  reasons  underlying  the  American  decision  not  to 
deal  with  Nasser  on  the  terms  he  desired?  Officially  It  was  because  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  on  financial  aspects  such  as  the  prices  and 
terms  of  payment.  The  logical  deduction  from  this  is  that  if  these  tech- 
nical problems  could  have  been  cleared  up  the  deal  would  have  gone 
through. 

Various  administration  officials  in  testimony  before  Congres- 
sional comnittees,  however,  established  the  fact  that  technical  considera- 
tions were  of  secondary  importance.  Admiral  Radford  put  it  this  way: 

'According  to  Wynn,  p.  120,  the  very  act  of  sending  Allen  was  In- 
terpreted by  the  Arabs  as  evidence  that  Washington  was  panicky.  They 
felt  that  Washington  "has  come  crawling  to  Cairo."  Another  author  states, 
"his  trip  served  further  to  enhance  Nasser's  prestige  throughout  the  Arab 
world."  Keith  Wheelock,  Nasser's  New  Egypt:  A  Critical  Analysis  (New 
York:   Frederick  A.  Praeger,  I960),  p.  230.  Also  see  Campbel I,  p.  73. 


2St.  John,  p.  210. 
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"What  they  wanted  to  buy  .  .  .  were  types  of  weapons  we  did  not  want  them 
to  buy.'   And  ex^Ambassador  Caffery  said:  "Well,  it  was  simply  thli, 
Senator:  He  wanted  military  assistance  without  any  conditions,  and  we 
had  condi  tlons."-' 

Nasser  obviously  felt  that  our  decision  was  not  based  on  techni- 
calities. Ambassador  Byroade,  In  response  to  a  query  concerning  why 
Nasser  bought  from  the  Soviets  and  not  from  the  United  States,  put  It 
this  way: 

Well,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  why  he  did.  I  think  It  was 
after  he  reached  two  fundamental  conclusions.  There  were  tech- 
nicalities Involved  of  course:  Could  he  use  local  currency? 
He  was  out  of  dollars,  and  so  on. 

I  believe  he  decided  that  this  was  not  a  matter  of  techni- 
calities, but  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  policy  the  West 
would  not  or  could  not  help  him  get  safely  stronger  than 
Israel . 

The  other  conclusion  which  I  feel  certain  he  made  was  that 
he  had  no  alternative.  His  officers  knew  for  3  months  that  he 
had  been  offered  MIgs  and  jet  bombers  and  Stalin  tanks.  I 
think  It  reached  a  point  where  he  felt  he  had  to  go  ahead. 3 

Accepting  the  fact  that  the  decision  was  based  on  policy  consid- 
erations, how  do  we  evaluate  1 1'<  We  know  what  did  happen.  The  pertinent 
Issue  here  is  whether  it  would  have  served  the  American  national  Interest 
to  have  dealt  with  Nasser  on  his  terms. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  this  question. 
There  were  several  factors  supporting  the  decision  which  was  made.  In 
the  first  place,  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  revolutionary  nationalism  in 

'U.  S.,  Senate,  Hearings  on  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine,  pt.  I,  p. 
438. 

2MA->   Pt  2,  p.  783. 
3jbLd.,  pt  2,  p.  715. 
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the  Arab  world  Is  to  remove  all  foreign  domination.   In  the  history  of 
this  area  such  domination  has  been  Western.   In  a  sense,  therefore,  the 
United  States  would  have  been  strengthening  a  man  whose  avowed  aim  was  to 
weaken  Western  Influence  If  it  had  given  him  what  he  wanted. 

Another  factor  was  that  Nasser's  philosophy  of  positive  neutral- 
ism pushed  him  In  the  direction  of  dealing  with  both  sides.  The  Arabs, 
he  felt,  had  the  right  to  maintain  relations  with  countries  regardless  of 
their  cold-war  positions.   In  order  to  play  an  effective  role  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  as  well  as  strengthen  themselves  at  home,  he  believed 
that  It  was  necessary  to  avoid  too  great  a  dependence  on  either  West  or 
East.  Besides,  by  playing  off  one  against  the  other,  perhaps  both  sides 
would  be  more  helpful.  Thus  Nasser's  own  thinking,  as  it  developed  prag- 
matically, would  lead  him  to  seek  some  non-Western  aid.  The  fact  which 
this  points  up  is  this:  even  if  the  United  States  had  made  the  deal  It 
Is  almost  certain  that  the  Arabs  and  Soviets  would  have  gotten  together 
sooner  or  later. 

Furthermore,  there  were  a  great  many  other  problems.  The  techni- 
cal considerations  could  have  been  solved.  But  If  America  had  done  as 
Nasser  wished,  all  of  the  others  with  whom  it  deals  would  have  wanted  at 
least  equal  terms.  The  question  would  have  been  raised,  why  be  an  ally 
when  a  neutral  can  get  so  much?  Because  Egypt  was  an  avowed  foe  of 
Israel,  any  deal  like  this  would  also  have  aroused  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign opposition  from  the  Israelis  and  their  friends. 

Nevertheless,  one  can  also  make  a  plausible  argument  In  favor  of 
a  deal.  If  the  United  States  had  given  him  the  exact  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  arms  he  sought  on  the  terms  he  specified,  Nasser  and  the  other 
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nationalist  Arab  leaders  might  have  realized  that  America  was  willing  to 
work  with  them  when  the  conditions  were  right.  To  some  extent  this  would 
have  shown  that  the  United  States  recognized  some  legitimacy  In  Arab  as- 
pirations and  was  willing  to  trust  in  Arab  judgment  as  to  the  policies 
which  should  be  adopted.  Another  very  significant  effect  would  have  been 
to  show  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  do  more  than  merely  give 
llp-servlce  to  the  professed  policy  of  neutrality  In  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute.  Had  Washington  dealt  with  him  certainly  Nasser  at  least  would 
not  have  been  force J  to  turn  to  the  Soviets  for  lack  of  an  alternative. 

All  of  this  would  have  involved  a  risk.  In  addition  to  these 
factors  listed  previously  In  support  of  the  decision  taken,  there  was  the 
fact  that  Nasser  might  use  these  weapons  against  his  Arab  or  Israeli 
neighbors.   But  all  decisions  involve  some  risk.  Obviously  it  was  risky 
not  to  deal  with  him. 

Perhaps  no  final  judgment  can  be  made  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. The  least  one  can  say,  however,  is  that  the  decision  was  a  rea- 
sonable one  based  on  some  solid  arguments.  In  any  case,  it  is  probably 
more  important  to  recognize  the  effects  of  what  waj.  done  than  to  specu- 
late on  what  might  have  been.  The  United  States  did  not  deal  with  Nasser 
but  the  Soviets  did.  Arab  nationalist  suspicions  of  the  West  were 


It  seems  unlikely  that  Nasser  would  have  used  American  arms  to 
openly  attack  Israel.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
United  States  would  protect  Israel  against  outside  aggression.  Second, 
Nasser  received  arms  equal  in  quality  to  those  he  sought  from  the  United 
States,  and  did  not.  In  fact,  so  attack.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
would  not  use  such  arms  to  equip  the  Fedaveen  or  that  he  would  not  use 
them  In  self-defense  against  an  Israeli  attack. 
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reinforced  but  their  conception  of  the  Russians  was  changed.  The  Soviets 
now  had  a  strong  foothold  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  High  Dam  at  Aswan 

Despite  its  obvious  uselessness,  the  United  States  reaffirmed  the 
Tripartite  Declaration  as  the  basis  for  its  arms  policy.   Israel  requested 
arms  to  offset"  the  Egyptian  deal,  with  considerable  support  from  several 
United  States  Congressmen,  but  the  Administration  decided  against  such 
action.  In  November  Washington  sent  "observers"  to  Baghdad  as  the  Baghdad 
Pact  organization  was  created.   It  adhered  to  our  policy  ot  not  oecoming 
a  member,  however. 

But  the  most  important  events  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States-Egyptian  relations  were  occurring  In  Washington.  An  Egyp- 
tian delegation  was  negotiating  with  officials  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  World  Bank  for  funds  to  help  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  a  High  Dam  at  Aswan.  This  was  an  extremely  important  project  to 
Egypt.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  average  Egyptian  is  appalling,  but  It 
Is  very  difficult  to  raise  his  living  standards  much  because  of  the  lack 
of  cultivable  land.  With  population  density  very  high  and  Increasing 
constantly,  It  was  Imperative  that  new  land  be  made  arable.  One  proposed 
method  of  doing  this  was  to  construct  the  High  Dam  at  Aswan. 

Various  organizations  and  officials  found  the  plan  to  be  techni- 
cally and  economically  feasible.   Even  this  mammoth  undertaking  would  do 
little  more  than  enable  the  present  miserable  conditions  to  be  maintained. 

'For  excellent  background  material  on  the  High  Dam,  see  Wheelock, 
Chapter  VII. 
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But  failure  to  do  it,  or  something  like  It,  could  mean  great  internal 
problems  for  Nasser.  His  dynamic  Image  and  promises  of  reform  called  for 
a  project  such  as  this.   It  was  essential  In  order  to  Increase  his  coun- 
try's economic  and  political  strength.  It  was  a  key  element  In  his  over- 
all program  for  economic  development. 

There  was,  however,  the  difficult  problem  of  financing  such  a 
huge  undertaking.  Given  Egypt's  economic  situation,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  her  picking  up  the  entire  tab.  Nasser  thus  sought  to  get  as 
much  outside  assistance  as  possible. 

The  United  States,  now  that  Nasser  had  flouted  Its  will,  was 
awakening  to  the  Soviet  threat.  Despite  its  Increasing  dislike  of  Nasser, 
the  Administration  decided  that  It  ought  to  work  with  hlra  to  prevent  any 
further  Soviet  gains.  Nasser  naturally  enough  used  the  threat  of  a  Soviet 
deal  as  a  lever  to  exact  more  favorable  conditions  from  the  West. 

In  October  there  were  reliable  reports"  that  the  Soviets  were 
Interested.  Shortly  thereafter,  however,  Dr.  Ahmed  Hussein,  the  Egyptian 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  Informed  Secretary  Dulles  that  Egypt  would 
prefer  to  have  the  United  States  and  the  World  Bank  provide  the  required 
assistance.   In  November  and  December  negotiations  continued.  On  Decem- 
ber 17,  the  Department  of  State  announced: 

The  United  States  and  British  Governments  assured  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  ...  of  their  support  in  this  project,  which 
would  be  of  inestimable  importance  In  the  development  of  the 
Egyptian  economy  and  the  Improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  Such  assistance  would  take  the  form  of  grants 
from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  toward  defraying 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the  first  stages  of  the  work. 


'New  York  Times.  October  18,  1955,  p.  3. 
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Further,  assurance  has  been  given  .  .  .  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would,  subject  to  legislative  au- 
thority, be  prepared  to  consider  sympathetically  in  the  light 
of  the  then  existing  circumstances  further  support  toward  fi- 
nancing the  later  stage  to  supplement  World  Bank  financing, 
(emphasis  mine) ' 

The  United  States  had  dealt  itself  back  In  the  game,  or  so  It 
seemed.  The  amounts  offered  were  grants  of  $56  million  and  $l't  million 
from  the  Americans  and  British  respectively,  and  a  loan  of  $200  million 
at  5  per  cent,  repayable  in  forty  years,  by  the  World  Bank.  The  latter 
was  contingent  upon  the  Anglo-American  offers.  All  this  was  for  the 
first  stage.   It  was  widely  known  that  the  United  States  was  offering 
$130  million  for  the  second  stage. 

At  this  point  It  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  immediate  context 
for  the  negotiations  as  provided  by  the  events  of  late  1955  and  early 
1956.  The  basic  element  In  this  connection  was  the  increased  hostility 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  British.  As  this  developed  Into  an  open 
conflict  of  Interests,  the  United  States  sought  to  remain  friendly  to 
both  sides.   Its  attitudes  became  more  and  more  ambivalent. 

Jordan  provided  the  testing  ground  for  the  Anglo-Egyptian  feud. 
Now  that  Britain  was  the  leading  Western  Power  in  the  Baghdad  Pact,  she 
was  determined  to  use  it  to  solidify  her  position  in  the  Middle  East. 
She  thus  decided  to  try  to  attract  more  Arab  states  into  the  alliance, 
and  Jordan  was  the  most  likely  prospect.  When  It  appeared  as  if  Jordan 
might  join,  however,  severe  rioting  broke  out  and  the  Jordanian  govern- 
ment fel  I . 


'u.  I,,  Department  of  State, 
Basic  Documents.  Vol.  II,  p.  2230. 
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After  a  short   lull,    the  British  tried  again.      Sir  Gerald  Templer 
was   sent  to  Jordan   to  offer  a  favorable  revision  of  the  Anglo- Jordan I  an 
Treaty  and  an   increased  subsidy   In   return  for  joining   the  alliance.     Riot- 
ing broke  out  anew  and  more  governments   fell.      It  became  obvious   that  no 
Jordanian  government  could   stand  unless   It  disavowed  any   Intention  of  be- 
coming a  member  of   the  Pact. 

From  the  British  point  of  view  the  Templer  mission  was  a  failure. 
It  was  compounded   In  March  when  Sir  John  Bagot  Glubb,    the  British  Com- 
mander of  Jordan's  Arab  Legion,   was  suddenly  dismissed.     Both   incidents 
were  considerable  victories  for  Nasser.     As  has  happened  many  times  since. 
pro-Nasser  internal   elements,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Cairo  radio 
and  press,    put  terrific  pressure  on   the    local    governments   to  follow  the 
Nasser    line.      Though   It  seems   that  Nasser  was  not  the  immediate   instiga- 
tor.   It  was  he  that  provided   the  basic   impetus  because  of  his  popularity, 
and  It  was  he  that  was  the  main  benefactor. 

The  result  of   these  events  was   to  bring   the  conflict  of   Interests 
between  Nasser  and   the  British  more  Into  the  open  than  ever.      The  Ameri- 
cans did  not  want  to   take  sides.      Though   their  sympathies    lay  with  Great 
Britain,    and   they   too  were  afraid  of   the  disruption  of  the  status  quo 
which  Nasser  was  bringing,    they  did  not  want  to  be  tainted  with   the  "co- 
lonialist    label   of   the  British.      It  was  hoped  that  a  middle  ground  could 
be  found  between   the  demands  of  Arab  nationalism  and   the  security   Inter- 
ests which   the  United   States   felt  were  best  served  by  alliances  and  bases 

'it  should  be  noted   that  such  actions  might  not  always  be  benefi- 
cial   to  him. 
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backed  by  Western  power.      Sherman  Adams    illustrated  Anglo-American  differ- 
ences when,    in  connection  with  a  visit   to  Washington  by  Mr.    Eden   In  Janu- 
ary,   he  said: 

But  Eden's  visit  to  Washington  did  not  resolve  one  serious 
difference  between   the  Americans  and   the  British  on   the  Middle 
East  question;   our  firm  opposition  to  colonialism  made  us  sym- 
pathetic  to  the   struggle  which  Egypt  and   the  other  Arab  states 
were  making  to  free  themselves  of   the  political    and  economic 
control    that  the  British   felt  they  had   to  maintain   in   the  Middle 
East   in   their  own  self-interest. 

Another  series  of  developments  was  also  shedding  a  different   light 
on  the  situation.     The  West  had  hoped,    rather  naively,    that  Nasser  would 
pay  no  more  attention  to   the  Communists  once  it  began   to  negotiate  on  the 
Dam  and   showed  him  who  his   "true"  friends  were.      Yet  this  had  not  been 
the  case.      In  fact,   more  economic  and  cultural   agreements  had  been  signed. 
Nasser's  public  statements  were   Increasingly  anti-Western   In  nature.     And 
on  May   16  he  extended  diplomatic   recognition   to  Washington's  bogey,    Com- 
munist China. 

As   these  things  were  developing   the  negotiations  dragged  on.      In 
February,   World  Bank  President,    Eugene  Black,  was   In  Cairo.      Nasser  dis- 
liked the  Bank's   requirements   for  regular   information  on  the   foreign  ex- 
change position  and  the  economic  condition  of   the  country.      He  called 
these  "strings"  and  felt   that   they  were  an   infringement  on   the  dignity  of 
Egypt.     As   Ersklne  Chllders  has  accurately  pointed  out: 

Egypt,  with  3  hundred  yer.rs  of  past  experience  of  foreign 
financial  pressure  leading  to  occupation,  was  about  the  last 
country  in  the  world  where  such  ostensibly  reasonable  condi- 
tions could  pass  unchallenged.      The  forces   that  had   stayed 


Sherman  Adams,    Firsthand  Report:      The  Story  of   the   Eisenhower 
Administration   (New  York!      Harper  and   Bros.,    1961),    p.   247. 
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in  Egypt  for  seventy-four  years  as  a  direct  result  of  nineteenth 
century    loans  were  only  about   to  be  withdrawn.' 

An  agreement  was   finally  worked  out  whereby  Egypt  would  supply  the  in- 
formation desired     voluntarily." 

It  appeared  that  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  deal  was 
consummated.  But  Nasser  was  still  hoping  for  better  terms.  In  April  he 
once  again  used  the  spectre  of  a  Soviet  deal  In  his  bargaining.  The 
American  reaction  to  this  was  the  opposite  of  what  he  had  hoped  for.  It 
was  violently  negative.  Dulles  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  did  not  like 
such     blackmail      tactics. 

It  was  becoming  obvious   that  the  United  States  was  having  second 
thoughts  about   the  project.      The  attitude  of  pressured   friendship  which 
it  had  been  exhibiting  since  December  was  changing.     American  officials 
were  becoming  increasingly  disenchanted  because  of  Nasser's  anti-British 
moves  and  anti-West  propaganda,   and  his  increased  contacts  with  the  Com- 
munists.     In  the   latter  Nasser  was  mortgaging  a  great  deal    of  Egypt's 

9 

economic  future  to  pay  for  weapons.   The  Chinese  recognition  was  an  ob- 
vious slap.  The  protracted  negotiations  over  apparently  trivial  but  rea- 
sonable requests  were  aggravating.   The  Invocation  of  the  Russian  threat 
angered  Mr.  Dulles.   Egypt's  opponents  were  applying  pressure.   States 
receiving  aid  were  using  the  High  Dam  offer  to  make  exorbitant  demands. 


1 Erskine  B.  Childers,  The  Road  to  Suez:   A  Study  of  Western-Arab 
Relations  (London:   MacGlbbon  and  Kee,  1962),  p.  145. 

*By  now  It  was  known  that  the  arms  deal  was  much  larger  than  orig- 
inally imagined  and  that  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  another  one 
would  soon  be  made. 
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Another  element  In  all  this  was  the  Dulles  view  of  neutrals.  In 

a  series  of  speeches  in  early  June  he  made  his  distaste  plain  for  the 

world  to  see.  For  example,  when  speaking  of  the  various  mutual  security 

treaties  of  the  United  States  he  said  that: 

These  treaties  abolish,  as  between  the  parties,  the  princi- 
ple of  neutrality  which  pretends  that  a  nation  can  best  gain 
safety  for  itself  by  being  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  others. 
This  has  increasingly  become  an  obsolete  conception,  and,  ex- 
cept under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  It  Is  an  Immoral  and 
shortsighted  conception,   (emphasis  mine) 

Amid  new  rumors  of  Soviet  aid  it  was  announced  In  Washington  that 
funds  earmarked  for  the  dam  were  no  longer  being  held  and  a  new  appropri- 
ation would  be  needed.   On  July  9,  Mr.  Black  reaffirmed  the  World  Bank's 
loan  offers  in  a  letter  to  the  Egyptian  Finance  Minister,  but  on  July  10 
Dulles  stated  that  It  was  improbable  that  the  American  loan  would  go 
through.  A  few  days  later  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  directed 
that  no  mutual  security  funds  could  be  used  for  this  project  without  its 
prior  approval.   Finally,  on  July  16,  Assistant  Secretary  Allen  was  re- 
placed by  William  Rountree  and  It  was  announced  that  Ambassador  Byroade 
would  soon  be  withdrawn  from  Cairo.  Just  prior  to  this  Byroade  had  told 
Nasser  that  a  new  policy  was  being  discussed  in  Washington,  one  much  less 
friendly  to  Nasser. 

It  appeared  as  if  Nasser  had  overplayed  his  hand.   The  Egyptian 
Ambassador  was  rushed  back  to  Washington  with  instructions  to  accept  the 

'U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  Bulletin.  Vol.  XXXIV  (June  18, 
1956),  pp.  99-100. 

2Stmon  Mai  ley,  "--And  the  Answer  was  Suez,"  Reporter.  Vol.  XV 
(September  6,  1956),  p.  32. 
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offer.   On  July  17,  he  publicly  announced  Egypt's  acceptance.   Two  days 
later  he  was  to  see  Secretary  Dulles  to  seal  the  deal. 

On  July  13,  Dr.  Hussein  called  on  the  Secretary.  According  to 
Herman  Finer,  whose  conclusions  were  drawn  from  a  series  of  interviews 
with  many  of  the  participants,  Dulles  began  by  explaining  the  many  diffi- 
culties he  was  encountering  In  clinching  the  loan.  The  Ambassador  ques- 
tioned him  on  certain  points  and  Dulles  responded  rather  carefully.  As 
Dulles  appeared  to  be  bringing  all  the  reasons  against  the  loan  to  a  head: 

The  Ambassador  became  excited.  ...  He  leaned  forward 
over  the  table,  gesticulating.   "Don't  please  say,"  he  blurted 
out,  "you  are  going  to  withdraw  the  offer,  because  .  .  ."  (and 
he  pointed  to  his  pocket)  "we  have  the  Russian  offer  to  finance 
the  Dam  right  here  in  my  pocket." 

No  nerve  was  so  raw  in  all  of  Oulles's  sensitive  composi- 
tion as  Russia.   He  at  once  retorted,  Well,  as  you  have  the 
money  already,  you  don't  need  any  from  us.'  My  offer  Is 
wl thdrawn!"' 

The  State  Department  issued  the  following  announcement: 

Developments  within  the  succeeding  7  months  have  not  been 
favorable  to  the  success  of  the  project,  and  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment has  concluded  that  It  Is  not  feasible  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances to  participate  in  the  project.  Agreement  by  the 
riparian  states  has  not  been  achieved,  and  the  ability  of  Egypt 
to  devote  adequate  resources  to  assure  the  project's  success 
has  become  more  uncertain  than  at  the  time  the  offer  was  made. 2 

On  the  following  day  the  British  and  World  Bank  offers,  both  of 
which  were  contingent  upon  the  American  offer,  were  withdrawn.   Egypt  had 
been  hit  on  the  sensitive  nerves  of  poverty,  the  Nile,  neutralism,  and 

'Herman  Finer,  Dulles  Over  Suez:   The  Theory  and  Practice  of  his 
Diplomacy  (Chicago:   Quadrangle  Books,  1964) ,  pp.  47-48. 

2U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents .  1956  (1959),  p.  604. 
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financial  pressure,  nearly  all  the  elements  tied  up  with  historical  hu- 
miliation and  frustration. 

This  was  bound  to  result  In  a  great  loss  of  face  for  Nasser  un- 
less there  was  some  retaliation.  He  had  put  great  emphasis  on  the  dam 
In  his  economic  plans  and  had  excited  his  people  with  propaganda  about 
Its  value.  As  Longgood  has  accurately  pointed  out: 

The  dam  was  to  be  to  him  what  the  great  Pyramids  had  been 
to  the  Pharaohs,  and  for  his  people  It  had  become  symbolic  of 
their  hopes  for  a  better  life.  It  was  Inevitable  that  Colonel 
Nasser  would  strike  back,  violently  and  dramatically.' 

Not  only  was  this  a  great  substantive  blow  to  Nasser,  the  manner 

of  the  withdrawal  was  very  offensive.  Instead  of  letting  the  matter  die 

on  the  vine  or  using  regular  diplomatic  channels,  Dulles  openly  rebuffed 

Nasser  by  his  sudden  public  action.   As  Nasser  later  told  an  American 

reporter: 

America  was  perfectly  entitled  to  refuse  us  aid,  despite 
all  her  promises.   It  is  her  right  because  It  Is  her  money. 
But  to  create  doubt  about  our  economy,  to  cast  suspicion  on 
the  soundness  of  our  financial  policies  at  a  time  when  we  are 
striving  hard  to  raise  our  standards  of  living,  could  only  be 
interpreted  as  a  move  to  destroy  world  confidence  in  our  eco- 
nomic position.   They  heaped  humiliation  on  top  of  humiliation. 
They  were  addressing  themselves  to  the  Egyptian  people  to  over- 
throw me.2 

On  top  of  this  blow  came  the  news  that  the  Soviets  would  not  at 
this  time  pick  up  the  tab.  They  said  the  project  was  secondary  to  the 
industrialization  of  Egypt  and  had  never  really  been  considered.   This 


W.  F.  Longgood,  Suez  Story:   Key  to  the  Middle  East  (New  York: 
Greenberg,  1957),  p.  146. 

2Malley,  p.  32.  Also  see  St.  John,  p.  2¥i. 
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was  tantamount  to  calling  Nasser  a  liar.   It  looked  as  If  he  was  out  In 

the  cold. 

Nasser's  first  official  response  was  a  fury-laden  speech  four 

days  later.  He  said: 

If  an  uproar  In  Washington  creates  false  and  misleading 
announcements,  without  shame  and  with  disregard  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  relations,  that  the  Egyptian  economy 
is  unsound,  and  throwing  shadows  of  doubt  on  Egypt's  economy, 
I  look  at  Americans  and  say:   May  you  choke  to  death  on  your 
own  fury. 

We  Egyptians  will  not  permit  any  imperialists  or  oppressors 
to  rule  us  militarily,  politically  or  economically;  we  will  not 
submit  to  the  dollar  or  to  force. 

Two  days  later  came  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany. We  shall  deal  with  the  Suez  crisis  at  length  below.  At  this  time 
we  must  examine  very  carefully  two  closely  related  questions.   First,  what 
were  the  causes  of  Oulles'  withdrawal  of  the  offer?   Second,  what  did  he 
expect  to  accomplish  by  such  action?  These  are  the  two  aspects  of  the 
broader  question,  'Why?" 

The  unsoundness  of  the  Egyptian  economy  and  the  failure  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  other  riparian  states  were  the  official  reasons 
given  for  the  withdrawal.  The  economy,  however,  was  about  as  sound  as  it 
was  when  the  offer  was  made.  After  all,  the  original  offer  came  three 
months  after  the  arms  deal.   It  Is  true  that  some  additional  agreements 

*New  York  Times.  July  25,  1956,  pp.  1-2.  As  is  often  the  case 
direct  transliteration  from  one  language  Into  another  gives  considerable 
distortion  of  meaning.  Concerning  this  phrase,  "for  his  listeners  in 
Arabic,  the  Koranic  phrase  .  .  .  had  about  the  force  of  'I  don't  care  If 
they're  jumping  With  rage.  We  will  do  what  we  set  out  to  do."  Chl Iders, 
p.  167.   This  difference  was  Ignored.   Even  If  It  had  been  considered,  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  results  would  have  been  significantly  different. 
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had  been  made  since  that   time  and   the  United  States   now  knew  the  arms 
deal  was   larger  than   It  had  first  Imagined.     Nevertheless,   only  ten  days 
before  the  American  withdrawal  Mr.   Black  had  reaffirmed  the  World  Bank 
offer.     While  there  may  have  been  more  question   than  before,    It  does  not 
seem  that  this  was   the  crucial   point. 

The  same  conclusion  is  necessary  with  respect  to  the   lack  of 
agreement  by   the  riparian  states.      Given   the  nature  of   the  withdrawal    and 
the     inestimable   importance     of   the  project,   plus  Egypt's  sudden  accept- 
ance of  all  American  conditions,    It  seems  clear  that  this  was  not  a  pri- 
mary consideration. 

There  were  other  factors  which  are  often  thought  of  In  this  cate- 
gory.     Some  Southern  Congressmen  were  violently  opposed  because  they 
feared   the    land   to  be  reclaimed  might  be  used   to  grow  cotton.      Yet   these 
people  were  few  In  number,    the  dam  would  not  be  completed   for  at   least 
fifteen  years,   and  none  of  the   land  was   to  be  used   for  cotton.      In  fact, 
Egypt  hoped   that   this  project  would    lessen  her  chronic  dependence  on  her 
cotton  crop  for  foreign  exchange. 

In  line  with  this  were  other  elements  which  composed  the  domestic 
opposition  to  aid  for  Nasser.  Pro-British,  pro-Israel,  antl-forelgn  aid, 
anti -neutral I st,    and  other  factions  combined  to  make  a  potent  force.' 

All   of  these  factors   tended   to  push  him  toward  his  decision. 
None  of   them,    singularly  or  combined,    however,    seem  to  have  provided   the 
real    reasons.      It   Is   the  author's  view  that  the  primary  basis  for  Dulles's 
action  was  a  combination  of   the  following  elements: 


'Cremeans,    p.    150;    Little,   p.   283,   put  much  emphasis  on  this 
factor. 
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1.  The  Increasing  drift  of  Nasser  away  from  the  Western 
camp,  particularly  ey.-snpl  if  ied  by  the  recognition  of 
Communist  China. ' 

2.  Dulles'  dislike  of  neutrals  in  the  battle  against 
international  Communism. 

3.  The  feeling  that  Nasser  symbolized  this  neutralism 
which  was  paving  the  way  for  Communist  penetration 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

4.  Dulles'  dislike  of  the  tactic  of  playing  East  against 
West. 

5.  The  feeling  that  by  aiding  Nasser  we  were  Indirectly 
financing  Communist  expansion.* 

What  did  Dulles  hope  to  accomplish?  It  is  hard  to  know.  No 
doubt  he  expected  Nasser  to  be  put  In  an  extremely  difficult  position. 
This  might  lead  to  less  danger  from  the  Communists.   Perhaps  he  would  be 
"forced"  to  repent  and  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  West,  again  creat- 
ing less  danger  of  Communist  penetration.   He  may  even  have  been  trying 
to  topple  Nasser. ^  One  of  his  closest  associates  states: 

Those  of  us  who  worked  wi  th  Dulles  were  never  told  ex- 
plicitly why  he  acted  so  abruptly.  We  surmised  that  perhaps 
the  main  reason  was  because  Nasser  was  scheduled  to  make  a 
trip  to  Moscow  early  in  August,   if  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  the  Aswan  Dam  financing,  the  Egyptian  President  could 
then  concentrate  in  Moscow  on  concluding  his  second  big  arms 
deal  with  the  Russians,  thus  getting  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
Dulles  guessed  accurately  that  Nasser  would  not  journey  to 
Moscow  at  all  if  the  Aswan  Dam  offer  were  rescinded,  because 

'St.  John,  p.  244,  particularly  emphasizes  this  point. 

20bviously  there  is  no  way  of  proving  conclusively  that  this  Is 
the  real"  answer.   Nevertheless,  given  the  trend  of  events  and  the  basic 
Dulles  conception  of  neutrals,  there  Is  certainly  considerable  logic  to 
support  this  conclusion. 

3lt  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  kind  of  Western  blow 
that  often  had  brought  down  a  Government,  either  through  ashamed  resigna- 
tion or  Increased  pressure  later  on.   In  the  Arab  world  there  were  many 
predicting  such  a  fate  for  Nasser. 
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that  would  compel    the  Egyptians   to  go  hat-ln-hand  not  only 

wit' 

wel 


with  regard  to  the  High  Dam  project  but  on  the  arms  deal  as 


A  semi -author! zed  biographer,  however,  puts  it  this  way: 

For  Dulles,  a  moment  of  cold-war  climax  had  come.   It  was 
necessary  to  cal 1  Russia's  hand  In  the  game  of  economic  compe- 
tition.  Dulles  firmly  believed  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  in  a 
position  to  deliver  effectively  on  all  her  economic  propaganda 
offers.  .  .  . 

1 1  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  friendly  nations,  by  act 
rather  than  by  oral  explanation,  that  U.  S.  tolerance  of  na- 
tions which  felt  it  necessary  to  stay  out  of  Western  defensive 
alliances  could  not  brook  the  kind  of  insult  Nasser  presented 
In  his  repeated  and  accumulated  unfriendly  gestures. 

!  t  was  necessary  to  make  the  demonstration  on  a  grand 
scale.  .  .  . 

Nasser  combined  the  right  timing,  the  right  geography,  and 
the  right  order  of  magnitude  for  a  truly  major  gambit  In  the 
cold  war.   (emphasis  mine)* 

It  certainly  seems  that  Beal  is  correct  In  saying  that  Dulles  was  calling 
the  Soviet's  hand  and  was  trying  to  teach  the  neutrals  a  lesson. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  causes  and  reasons  perhaps  the  most 
important  things  are  that  he  dj.d  withdraw  the  offer,  It  was  done  hasti  ly 
and  In  a  way  which  could  not  help  but  be  taken  as  a  rebuff,  Nasser  dM  so 
take  It,  and  Nasser  dj_d  react  by  his  act  of  nationalization. 

Did  the  United  States  Government  have  any  Idea  that  Nasser's  re- 
action might  be  expropriation?  Reports  on  this  are  conflicting.  Dulles 


Robert  Murphy,  Diplomat  Among  Warriors  (Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1964),  p.  377. 

2John  Robinson  Beal,  John  Foster  Dulles:  A  Biography  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Bros.,  1957),  pp.  258-259.  For  a  similar  interpretation,  see 
Jean  and  Slmonne  Lacouture,  Egypt  In  Trans I tlon  (New  York:   Criterion 
Books,  1958),  p.  470.  Also  see  Cremeans,  p.  150;  Ellis,  pp.  l»7-48. 
Dulles  was  correct  In  his  estimation  of  the  Soviets.   It  was  Nasser  whom 
he  underestimated. 
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himself  said  "no."       This   is  a  commonly  accepted  position.2     However,    It 
has  been  stated  that  Couve  de  Murvllle,   at  that  time  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor to  Washington,    Immediately  went  to  the  State  Department  and  warned 
them  that  Nasser  would  retaliate,   probably  by  seizing  the  Canal.3     It  Is 
also  said  that: 

The  French  Ambassador  is  known  to  have  been  astounded  by 
what  appeared   to  him  to  be  an  uncomprehending  attitude  at  the 
Department.      During   the  next   twenty-four  hours,    other  foreign 
envoys    in  Washington  gained  a  similar  Impression   that  Dulles 
had  simply  failed   to  foresee  a  seizure  of  the  Canal.* 

What  may  be  said  then  Is  this:      It  Is  uncertain  as   to  whether  the  State 
Department  and  Mr.   Dulles  were  more  than  scarcely  aware  of  the  possibil- 
ity that  Nasser  might  retaliate  by  nationalization.     What  j_s  certain, 
however,    is   that  very   little  serious  consideration  was  given  to  this  pos- 
sibility.     In  fact,    It  seems  quite  obvious   that  there  was    little  thought 
given  to   the  consequences  at  all.      Secretary  Dulles   left  on  a  tour  of 
Latin  America  on  July  21   and  was   In  Lima,   Peru  on  July  26. 5 


U.    J.,    Senate,   Hearings  on  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine,    pt.    I,    p. 
453.     Corroborating  this   is  Murphy,   p.   378. 

^Ellls,   p.  48;   Cremeans,   p.    149.     Also  see  Em I  I   Lengyel,   The 
Changing  Middle  East  (New  York:     The  John  Day  Company,    I960),   p.   88. 

3orummond  and  Coblentz,   pp.    171-172.     Confirming   this,   Finer,   p. 

ikii-.    p.    172.     According  to  Finer,    p.    47,    "The  warning  was 
laughed  at  by  officials." 

SWe  should  be  careful   at  this  point   in  assigning  responsibility 
for   this  decision.      Neither   the  State  Department  nor  President  Elsenhower 
had  been  consulted  until    the  morning  of  July   19.     The  decision  was  not 
only  hasty,    it  was  also  unilateral.     Ambassador  Byroade  first  discovered 
It  while  reading  the  paper.      See  Murphy,   p.   377. 
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At  this  point  It  is  necessary  to  try  to  answer  the  Inevitable 
question  'Vhat  If  Dulles  had  not  acted  as  he  did?"  This  issue  can  be  di- 
vided Into  the  fact  of  withdrawal  and  the  method  employed  to  effect  this 
result.  A  solid  argument  can  be  made  that  a  simple  diplomatic  notifica- 
tion of  our  decision  not  to  go  through  with  the  deal,  couched  in  polite 
phraseology,  might  have  been  a  fairly  effective  policy.  After  all,  given 
the  likelihood  of  Increased  Communist  dealings  with  Nasser  anyhow,  the 
fact  that  the  withdrawal  would  put  Russia  on  the  spot,  the  fact  that  many 
American  allies  were  wondering  whether  they  might  be  better  off  aid-wise 
if  they  became  neutral,"  the  fact  that  Nasser  was  working  continuously 
to  undermine  Western  Influence  in  the  other  Arab  countries,  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Israel,  and  the  fact  that  Washington  disliked 
the  techniques  he  often  used,  all  of  these  factors  made  it  possible  that 
the  Dulles  policy,  If  carried  out  In  a  different  fashion,  might  have  been 
very  effective  in  making  Nasser  come  to  terms.   It  can  be  quite  plausibly 
argued  that  If  we  had  gone  through  with  the  loan,  the  only  difference 
would  be  a  few  more  American  millions  and  men  in  Egypt.   It  Is  highly 
doubtful  that  It  would  have  been  able  to  stop  Communist  penetration 
completely. ' 

It  seems  more  logical,  however,  despite  the  reasons  supporting 
the  decision,  to  conclude  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  beneficial  to 
American  interests  not  to  have  withdrawn  the  offer.   Nations  have  many 
Interests  and  some  of  them  tend  to  counterbalance  others.  American 


For  the  view  that  going  ahead  would  knock  out  the  U.S.S.R.," 
see  Pierre  Rondot,  The  Changing  Patterns  of  the  Middle  East  (New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1961),  p.  154. 
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assistance  in  financing  the  dam  would  have  counterbalanced  the  increasing 
Soviet  influence  in  Egypt. 

The  construction  of  the  High  Dam  was  an  enormous  project  even  in 
absolute  terms.   When  one  recognizes  the  necessities  of  Egypt's  economic 
situation  and  the  low  level  of  her  national  Income,  he  realizes  that  In 
relative  terms  the  project  was  even  more  important.   It  Is  obvious  that 
the  nation  which  provided  the  required  assistance  would  be  In  an  extremely 
influential  position.   This  would  be  the  case  not  only  for  the  Immediate 
future  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  job,  for  a  great  many  years  In  the 
future. 

Carrying  through  with  the  deal  would  have  been  beneficial  in  an- 
other way.   Not  only  would  it  have  counterbalanced  Soviet  penetration.  It 
also  would  have  required  Nasser  to  devote  much  more  of  his  energies  to 
the  peaceful  and  constructive  task  of  economic  development.   From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  American  interest  in  maintaining  a  relatively  stable 
situation  which  allows  orderly  growth,  this  effect  would  have  been  much 
better  than  having  Nasser  concentrate  on  building  one  Arab  nation  by 
whatever  means  necessary.   Economic  development  Is  a  fundamental  interest 
of  the  Arab  people  and  one  which  the  United  States  could  have  whole- 
heartedly endorsed.  An  excellent  opportunity  to  promote  this  Interest 
was  missed.  Once  again  the  Arabs  were  shown  that  aid  would  not  be  forth- 
coming from  Washington  unless  they  made  an  ant I -Communist  commitment. 

American  assistance  would  have  done  a  great  deal  to  show  that  the 
United  States  was  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  Arab  people  regard- 
less of  who  their  leader  Is.   It  must  be  recognized  that  the  economic 
benefits  of  this  project  will  not  become  evident  for  twenty  or  thirty 
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years.      Thus   the  United  States  would  have  been  helping   the  Egyptians, 
whose  leader  just  happened  to  be  Nasser. 

Finally,  American  help  would  have  shown  that  the  professed  policy 
of  neutrality  In  the  Arab-Israeli   dispute  was  more  than  an  empty  phrase. 
It  was  all   very  well    to  speak  of  Impartial    treatment,    but  the  history  of 
the  dispute  seemed   to  belie  this.     Where  were  the  acts   to  support   the 
words.     A  carrying  through  of  the  pledge  would  have  shown  that  the  United 
States  was  as  willing  to  work  with  the  Arabs  In  achieving  their   legitimate 
interests  as   It  was  to  work  wl th  the  Israelis   In  achieving  theirs. 

Even  more  deplorable  than  the  fact  of   the  withdrawal   was  method 
of  its  execution.      The  curt  and  abrupt  manner   In    large  part  neutralized 
the  potential    benefits  of   the  act.      Most  of   the  world's    leaders,    includ- 
ing American  allies,  were  shocked.      Less   sensitive  men  than  Nasser  would 
have  been   thoroughly  angered.      Nasser,  who  had  always   resolved   to  return 
slap  for  slap,  was   Incensed.      Dulles  had  done  his  worst.      Nasser  retali- 
ated by  doing  his.     He  seized   this  opportunity   to  nationalize  the  Suez 
Canal    Company. 

In  summary,    the  period  from  early   1955  to  mid-1956  was  character- 
ized by  deteriorating  American-Egyptian   relations.     Washington's  quest 
for  antl -Communist  commitments    led   to  the  Baghdad  Pact.      This  agreement 
antagonized  Nasser  by  violating   the  precepts  of  positive  neutrality  and 
strengthening  arch-rival    Iraq.      He  felt   It  also  threatened  a  perpetuation 
of  Western  control.      Humiliated  by   the  Israeli    raid  at  Gaza,    Nasser  nego- 
tiated with  both  East  and  West  for  arms.     The  United  States,   perhaps 
legitimately,    felt   It  could  not  give  Nasser  better  terms   than  It  gave  its 
allies.     Unable  to  get  what  he  wanted,   Nasser  turned  to  the  Communists 
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and  made  a  deal.   This  embittered  Washington.   In  order  to  prevent  fur- 
ther Soviet  penetration  the  United  States  offered  to  help  Egypt  finance 
the  construction  of  a  High  Dam  at  Aswan.   Great  Britain  and  the  World 
Bank  followed  with  offers  contingent  upon  Washington's.   However,  when 
Nasser  continued  his  agitation  against  Britain,  invoked  the  threat  of 
Communist  aid,  temporized  in  negotiations,  and  recognized  Communist 
China,  Secretary  Dulles  angrily  withdrew  the  American  offer.   Great 
Britain  and  the  World  Bank  did  likewise.   Nasser  bitterly  responded  by 
nationalizing  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  and  the  Suez  crisis  began. 


CHAPTER    IV 


SUEZ  CRISIS,    PHASE  ONE:     AMERICAN 
HOSTILITY  TO  EGYPT 


When   the  Suez  Canal    Company  was  nationalized,    the  world  went   Into 
a  state  of  crisis.     The  first  phase  of  this  crisis  comprised  those  events 
from  the   time  of   the  nationalization   to  the  discussions  at  the  United  Na- 
tions  in  early  October.      Because  of   Its  antl -neutral  1st  attitude,    the 
United  States  automatically  took  an  antl -Nasser  course.      It  was  assumed 
that   the  act  of  nationalization  was  obviously   Illegal.      Egypt  could  not 
be  permitted   to  "get  away  with   it."     There  simply  had   to  be  International 
control   of   the  canal. 

Also,   however,   the  United  States  felt  that  the  dispute  had  to  be 
settled  peacefully.      It  did  not  want  to  be  pictured  as  a  colonialist.      In 
attempting   to  achieve  these  interests   It   refused   to  act  as  strongly  as 
the  British  and   French  desired.      Phase  one  came  to  an  end  as  Washington 
and   its  allies  had  a  partial   parting  of  the  ways. 

Nationalization:      The  Question  of  Legality 
On  July  26,    1956,   President  Nasser  nationalized  the  Universal 
Suez  Maritime  Canal    Company.     As  he  spoke  to  a  crowd   In  Alexandria,    the 
Canal   Company  offices  and   the  facility  Itself  were  being  seized  by  his 
officials.1 


'For  complete   text  of  this   speech,    see  R.I. I. A.,    Documents. 
1956,   pp.   77-113. 
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Before  discussing  the  subsequent  events,  tt  would  be  wise  to  deal 
with  the  Issue  of  the  legality  of  Nasser's  action.   In  order  to  assess 
this  matter  one  must  be  absolutely  clear  about  what  this  action  was.   It 
was  a  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.   The  legal  status  of  the 
Canal  was  In  no  way  affected,  nor  were  the  international  legal  obliga- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  Government  with  respect  to  freedom  of  navigation. 
This  does  not  mean  that  future  action  might  not  occur  which  would  affect 
these  matters,  but  only  that  this  act  of  nationalization  did  not  do  so. 

What  were  the  basic  legal  issues  raised:   Discussing  the  least 
significant  one  first,  the  West  claimed  that  Nasser's  act  was  illegal  be- 
cause the  statutes  of  the  company,  approved  In  I856,  provided  that:   "the 
duration  of  the  Company  shall  be  equal  to  the  duration  of  the  Conces- 
sion."  The  Concession  was  to  run  for  ninety-nine  years  from  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  canal.   Since  the  canal  opened  In  1869,  the  Concession 
was  supposed  to  last  until  1968.   Therefore,  according  to  this  reasoning, 
there  was  an  obligation  on  Egypt  not  to  bring  the  company  to  an  end  be- 
fore 1968. 

The  Western  powers  never  emphasized  this  Issue  much,  and  for  good 
reason.  Both  the  statutes  of  the  company  and  the  Concession  were  agree- 
ments made  under  Egyptian  law  between  the  Egyptian  Government  and  a  pri- 
vate body.  As  such  they  were  of  a  private  nature  and  did  not  Impose  any 
International  obligations.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Concession  "did 


'Quoted  In  A.  L.  Goodhart,   Some  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Suez  Situ- 
ation," In  Phillip  W.  Thayer  (ed.).  Tensions  In  the  Middle  East  (Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1958),  p.  257. 
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not  constitute  an  International  act."  Therefore,  any  violation  of  this 
agreement  by  the  Egyptian  Government  could  not  have  been  an  International 
delict. 

Since  it  was  the  company  which  was  nationalized,  It  was  the  com- 
pany about  which  the  legal  controversy  raged.  The  Western  powers  con- 
tended that  the  company  had  an  Internationa)  status.   They  said  that  this 
was  so  for  two  reasons.  First  they  relied  on  the  Constantinople  Conven- 
tion of  1888,  to  which  Egypt  was  a  signatory.   In  the  preamble  to  this 
agreement  It  was  declared  tnat  the  powers  desired  to  establish  a  system 
designed  to: 

guarantee  at  all  times  .  .  .  the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Maritime 
Canal  and  thus  to  complete  the  system  under  which  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  canal  has  been  placed  by  the  Firman  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  The  Sultan,   (emphasis  mine)' 

The  West  contended  that  the  phrase  complete  the  system"  was  Intended  to 
Incorporate  the  previous  agreements  Into  this  arrangement,  thus  confer- 
ring an  international  status  upon  the  canal  company  and  an  International 
obligation  upon  Egypt  not  to  fundamentally  disturb  Its  operations. 

The  Egyptian  argument  was  that  the  Constantinople  Convention  was 
a  separate  and  distinct  agreement  which  In  no  way  affected  the  status  of 
the  company.   It  was  said  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Convention 
to  deal  with  the  status  of  the  company  but  rather  to  ensure  freedom  of 
navigation.   The  phrase  "complete  the  system"  was  merely  a  reference  to 

'Benno  Avram,  The  Evolution  of  the  Suez  Canal  Status  From  1869 
up  to  1956:  A  Hi stori co-Juridical  Study  (Geneva!   Lebrai rie  E.  Oroz, 
1958),  p.  2k. 

20.  C.  Watt,  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis  (London:   Royal  Insti- 
tute of  International  Affairs,  1957),  p.  34. 


the  already  existing  system  of  navigation.  Many  commentators  argue  that 
this  conclusion  is  unassailable  when  the  preamble  is  read  in  conjunction 
wi  th  the  travaux  preparatoi res. 

The  Western  powers  also  argued  that  the  company  had  an  Interna- 
tional status  because  of  the  surrounding  international  factors.  These 
were  the  International  composition  of  the  company's  shareholders,  the 
international  make  up  of  its  personnel,  and  the  fact  that  the  canal,  be- 
cause of  Its  International  service  to  the  world  community,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  kind  of  an  international  public  utility.   It  was  said  that 
these  factors  in  combination  Impressed  an  International  status  upon  the 
company. 

The  Egyptian  case  was  twofold.  First,  it  was  said  that  all  of 
these  factors  were  Irrelevant  to  the  legal  status  of  the  company.   There 
was  no  way  in  which  an  international  status  could  be  automatically  con- 
ferred. Second,  as  Huang  points  out,  even  If  this  were  possible: 

Under  public  International  law,  lege  lata,  an  Interna- 
tional status  acquired  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company  by  virtue 
of  these  factors  .  .  .  would  not  accord  It  the  technical 
status  necessary  for  the  application  of  public  international 
law.  2 

So  far  we  have  put  the  Egyptian  case  solely  In  the  negative  terms 

of  rebuttal.   Let  us  now  put  it  positively.  The  Suez  Canal  Company  was 

an  Egyptian  company  chartered  by  the  Egyptian  Government  under  Egyptian 


'Thomas  T.  F.  Huang,  "Some  International  and  Legal  Aspects  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Question."  American  Journal  of  International  Law.  Vol.  LI 
(April,  1957),  pp.  280-283.  Also  see  Qulncy  Wright,  "Some  Legal  Aspects 
of  the  Suez  Situation:   Commentary,"  In  Thayer,  p.  26k. 

2Huang,  p.  279. 
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municipal  law.   Because  this  was  a  private  act  Egypt  acquired  no  interna- 
tional obligations.   Therefore,  the  act  of  nationalization  was  merely  the 
act  of  a  sovereign  nation  nationalizing  a  domestic  company.  As  such,  no 
international  obligations  were  Involved  except  with  respect  to  providing 
adequate  compensation  for  the  shareholders.  This  would  be  done  In  the 
near  future.   Egypt's  other  international  obligations,  such  as  allowing 
freedom  of  passage  through  the  canal,  were  in  no  way  affected  and  would 
be  honored. 

The  controversy  about  the  status  of  the  company  will  never  be  de- 
finitively settled.  Our  purpose  Is  not  to  try  to  settle  It  but  instead 
to  point  out  the  basic  arguments  and  show  that  each  side  has  a  good  case. 
It  Is  not  unwarranted  to  say  that,  solely  In  terms  of  the  legal  Issues 
Involved,  the  Egyptian  case  Is  at  least  as  good  as  the  West's.   Be  that 
as  it  may,  certainly  one  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  attempts  to  pic- 
ture Nasser  as  being  an   obvious  lawbreaker  are  unreasonable. 

Fi  rst  Reactions 
It  seems  that  because  the  Suez  Canal  had  always  been  largely  a 
British  problem,  the  United  States  had  not  formed  any  clear-cut  Idea  of 
its  relationship  to  American  security.   This  does  not  mean  that  Its  Im- 
portance was  not  recognized  nor  that  there  were  not  statements  made  con- 
cerning its  significance,   kliat  It  does  mean  Is  that  the  Administration 

'Equally  unreasonable  are  those  who  conclude  that  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  Nasser  was  within  his  rights  and  anyone  who  ques- 
tioned him  had  no  legal  basis  for  his  case.  See  Little,  p.  286;  Lllien- 
thal,  p.  182;  Wheelock,  p.  239.  Also  see  Freda  Utley,  Will  the  Middle 
East  Go  West? (Chicago;  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1957),  pp.  76-91. 
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was  not  sure  exactly  how  Important  the  canal  was  and  how  far  It  was  nec- 
essary  to  go  to  ensure   that  Its  control    remained   In  friendly  hands. 

The   first  American   response  to   the  nationalization  was   somewhat 
general    In  nature   though   It  reflected   the  undeniable  concern   felt   In  Wash- 
ington.    The  State  Department  Issued  this   release: 

The  announcement  by   the  Egyptian  Government  on  July  26  with 
respect  to  the  seizure  of  the  installations  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  carries  far-reaching   Implications.      It  affects   the  na- 
tions whose  economies  depend  upon  the  products  which  move 
through   this   International  waterway  and   the  maritime  countries 
as  well   as   the  owners  of   the  company   Itself.     The  United  States 
Governments  consulting  urgently  with  other  governments 
conc^ned. 


1 


Hardly  had  the  shock  of  Nasser's  action  begun  to  abate  when  the 

President  received  the  following  telegram  from  British  Prime  Minister 

Eden: 

This  morning   I    have  reviewed   the  whole  position  with  my 
Cabinet  colleagues  and  Chiefs  of  Staff.      We  are  all    agreed 
that  we  cannot  afford   to  allow  Nasser  to  seize  control   of   the 
canal    in   this  way,    in  defiance  of   International    agreements. 
If  we  take  a  firm  stand  over  this  now  we  shall   have  the  sup- 
port of  all    the  maritime  powers.      If  we  do  not,   our   Influence 
and  yours   throughout  the  Middle  East  will,  we  are  all   con- 
vinced,  be  finally  destroyed. 

My  colleagues  and   I    are  convinced   that  we  must  be  ready, 
in  the   last  resort,    to  use  force  to  bring  Nasser  to  his 
senses.      For  our  part,  we  are  prepared  to  do  so.2 

The   Immediate   reaction   In  Washington  was  one  of  dismay.      The 

United   States  was   firmly  convinced   that  Nasser  and    like-minded  neutralists 


'u.    S.,    Department  of  State,    The  Suez  Canal    Problem.    July  26- 
September  22.    1956:      Documents,   p.    32    (hereinafter   this  shall    be  cited  as 
U.    S.,   Departm«nt  of  State,    S.C.P.:      Documents).      Egypt  was  not  one  of 
these  "rther  governments  concerned"  with  whom  America  was  consulting. 

2For  complete  text  see  Anthony  Eden,   Memoirs:      Full    Circle 
(Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,    I960),   pp.   476-*f77. 
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were  a  threat  to  American  security.      It  was  believed  that  his  precipitous 
act  was   ill-advised  and  perhaps   Illegal.      But  there  was  no  thought  of  us- 
ing force  to  settle  the  dispute.      In  order  to  find  out  If  the  British  and 
French   really  meant  what   they  said,    the  President  dispatched   State  De- 
partment troubleshooter,    Robert  Murphy,    to  London. 

In  a  series  of  discussions,   Murphy  discovered   that  the  British 
were  deadly  earnest.     After  dining  with  Foreign  Secretary  Macmlllan, 
Murphy  "was   left  In  no  doubt     that  the  British  felt  that  Suez  "was  a  test 
which  could  be  met  only  by  the  use  of  force.    .    .    .   Nasser  has  to  be  chased 
out  of  Egypt."       Murphy   immediately   informed  President  Elsenhower  of  the 
grave  nature  of  the  threat. 

There  was  considerable  consternation  in  Washington.     The  Presi- 
dent was  firmly  convinced  that,  whatever  else  might  be  involved,   the  fun- 
damental   consideration  was   the  prevention  of   the  use  of   force  to  settle 
the  dispute.     Murphy  writes: 

Eisenhower  had  strong  personal    conviction  that  fundamental 
principles  were  Involved—that  the  United  States  could  not  be 
a  party  to  this   type  of  military  operation  In  view  of  Its  sup- 
port of   the  rule  of   law  and   the  United  Nations  Charter,   and   In 
view  of  what  Eisenhower  considered   the  Injustice  of   Insisting 
on  these  principles   In  the  case  of  smaller  countries   if  we  were 
willing  to  wink  at  violations  by  greater  powers.* 

Secretary  Dulles  hurriedly  flew  to  London  to  meet  with   the  For- 
eign Secretaries  of  Britain  and  France.      He  was  accompanied  by  Herman 
Phleger,    the   legal   adviser  of   the  State  Department.      These  two   lawyers 

'Murphy,   p.  380. 

2lbld..  p.  381.  Also  see  Beal,  p.  266,  and  Deane  and  David 
Heller,  John  Foster  Dulles:   Soldier  for  Peace  (New  York:  Holt,  Rlnehart 
and  Winston,  I960),  p.  250  ff. 
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devised  various  delaying  tactics  designed  to  support  Elsenhower's  policy 
of  avoiding  military  intervention."'  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Dulles  pre- 
sented his  views  on  the  substance  of  the  problem.   Eden  summarizes  them 
as  follows: 

1.  It  was  Intolerable  that  the  canal  should  be  under  the 
domination  of  any  single  country  without  International  control; 

2.  We  should  use  the  1888  Convention  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion In  order  to  avoid  complications  with  the  Panama  Canal; 

3.  Force  was  the  last  method  to  be  tried,  but  the  United 
States  did  not  exclude  the  use  of  force  If  all  other  methods 
failed; 

4.  We  should  mobilize  world  public  opinion  In  favour  of 
International  operation  of  the  canal; 

5.  We  should  attempt  to  get  our  views  accepted  by  at 
least  a  two-thi rds  majority  of  the  conference  that  was  to  be 
called. 2 

The  Americans  had  concluded  that  It  was  "Intolerable"  that  a  sin- 
gle country  should  control  the  canal.  This  was,  of  course,  an  abstract 
way  of  saying  that  it  was  "Intolerable"  that  Nasser  should  control  the 
.Suez  Canal.   The  solution  envisaged  was  some  form  of  International  con- 
trol.  Dulles  said  that  a  way  had  to  be  found  to  make  Nasser  "disgorge" 
what  he  was  attempting  to  swallow. 3 

One  additional  point  should  be  noted.  According  to  Eden,  Dulles 
did  not  exclude  the  use  of  force  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  If  all  peaceful 
means  should  fail.   If  Eden  is  accurate  on  this  point,  and  If  Murphy  Is 
also  accurate,  then  Mr.  Dulles,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  misled  the 
British  concerning  American  views  on  the  use  of  force. 


'Murphy,  p.  384. 
2Eden,  p.  487. 
^ibld. 
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In  order  to  show  its  allies  that  they  need  not  resort  to  force, 
and  In  the  hope  that  Nasser  might  be  "persuaded"  to  compromise  his  posi- 
tion, the  United  States  began  to  apply  pressure  on  Egypt.  All  Egyptian 
assets  in  the  United  States  were  frozen.  Ambassador  Byroade  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  United  States  was  strongly  opposed  to  Nasser's  ac- 
tion. He  "was  instructed  to  make  clear  to  Nasser  some  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  act  of  force."   The  American  position  concerning  the  use 
of  force  was  also  emphasized  as  he  stressed  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
canal  operating  smoothly  so  as  to  avoid  provoking  Britain  and  France.2 

The  United  States,  Britain,  and  France  decided  to  call  an  inter- 
national conference  to  discuss  the  canal  problem.  To  this  end  a  Tri- 
partite Statement  was  issued  August  2,  1956.  After  stating  the  basic 
arguments  against  the  legality  of  the  nationalization,  invitations  were 
sent  to  twenty-four  nations,  including  Egypt. 3 

Before  answers  had  been  received  to  the  invitations,  the  Secre- 
tary made  his  feelings  on  the  whole  Issue  quite  plain.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  conference  he  stated  that  Nasser  had  "suddenly  and  arbitrarily" 

'Finer,  p.  88. 


^For  the  text  of  this  statement,  see  R.I. I. A.,  Documents:   1956. 
pp.  138-139.  The  basic  point  about  legality  stressed  the  "International1' 
status  of  the  company.  See  above,  pp.  72-73.  Unfortunately,  the  phrase 
"international"  was  also  applied  to  the  waterway.  Though  by  this  the 
West  was  referring  to  the  rights  obtained  under  the  Constantinople  Con- 
vention, it  could  have  been  Interpreted  to  mean  that  the  canal  was  not  an 
integral  part  of  Egypt  or  that  Egypt  did  not  have  sovereignty  over  It, 
yet  these  points  were  not  really  contested  by  the  West.  Egypt  did  so  in- 
terpret it.  Thus  evui  this  statement  aroused  controversy. 
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seized  the  facilities  of  the  canal  and  would  turn  this  International 
waterway  Into  an  Egyptian  operation  designed  to  promote  .  .  .  the  'grand- 
eur' of  Egypt."1  Even  more  emphatic  was  the  stand  taken  August  3  during 
a  televised  "discussion"  of  this  problem  with  the  President.  This  speech 
Is  quoted  below  at  length  because  it  is  very  helpful  in  revealing  Dulles' 
feelings  at  this  time: 

Now,  this  act  by  President  Nasser  goes  far  beyond  a  mere 
attempt  by  a  government  to  nationalize  companies  and  properties 
within  Its  territory  which  are  not  international  In  character, 
because  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  operating  company  are  interna- 
tional in  character. 

Now,  President  Nasser's  speech  made  it  absolutely  clear  that 
his  seizure  of  the  canal  company  was  an  angry  act  of  retaliation 
against  fancied  grievances. 

It  is  inadmlssable  that  a  waterway  internationalized  by 
treaty,  which  is  required  for  the  livelihood  of  a  score  or  more 
of  nations,  should  be  exploited  by  one  country  for  purely  selfish 
purposes. 

To  permit  this  to  go  unchallenged  would  be  to  encourage  a 
breakdown  of  the  international  fabric  upon  which  the  security 
and  well-being  of  all  peoples  depend. 

Now,  I've  been  asked,  "What  will  we  do  if  the  conference 
fails?"  My  answer  to  that  is  that  we  are  not  thinking  In  terms 
of  the  conference's  failing.  But  I  can  say  this:  We  have  given 
no  commitments  at  any  time  as  to  what  the  United  States  would  do 
in  that  unhappy  contingency. 

And  I  believe  that  by  the  conference  method  we  will  invoke 
moral  forces  which  are  bound  to  prevail.2  (emphasis  mine) 

This  speech  Is  particularly  noteworthy  In  that  it  illustrates 

certain  basic  points  about  the  Secretary's  position: 

I.  There  was  very  loose  usage  of  the  term  "international." 
One  cannot  know  whether  this  was  intentional  or  not.  At 

'U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  S.C.P.:  Documents,  p.  37. 
2lbid..  pp.  38-41. 
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any  rate,  the  result  was  confusion  as  to  his  concep- 
tion of  the  legal  status  of  the  canal  and  the  company, 
tfhat  did  he  mean  by  "international"? 

2.  There  was  little  distinction  between  the  company  and 
tn-a  canal . ' 

3.  There  was  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  assumption 

that  Nasser's  act  was  illegal.2 

1».  There  was  complete  opposition  to  Egyptian  control  of 
the  canal . 

5.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  challenge  Nasser. 

6.  There  was  considerable  optimism  about  the  coming 
conference. 

One  point  which  was  distressing  the  United  States  was  the  unani- 
mous support  given  Nasser  by  other  Arabs. 3  Many  had  sound  reasons  for 
not  lining  up  with  him.  King  Saud  had  been  displeased  by  the  nationali- 
zation because  Nasser  had  acted  without  consulting  other  Arabs.  Both 
Saud  and  Feisal  of  Iraq  were  apprehensive  lest  a  war  occur  which  might 
deprive  them  of  much  of  their  oil  revenue.  Of  course,  Iraq  was  antl- 
Nasser  and  anti-Egypt  on  almost  every  Issue  by  Israel.  Jordan,  in  Its 
usual  state  of  weakness  and  disorganization,  was  consulting  with  Iraq 
over  the  danger  from  Nasser  and  Syria.  Yet  because  of  Nasser's  popular 


'Remember,  It  was  the  company .  not  the  canal,  which  was 
nationalized. 

As  we  pointed  out  above,  pp.  71-75,  there  was  a  good  argument  to 
support  this  conclusion  but  there  was  at  least  as  good  a  case  to  support 
the  contrary.   It  was  not  unreasonable  for  Mr.  Dulles  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion he  did,  but  it  certainly  was  In  error  to  assume  that  this  con- 
clusion was  obvious  on  Its  face  and  no  one  could  reasonably  reach  any 
other. 

^For  example,  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Arab  League  an- 
nounced Its  support  on  August  6. 
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strength  with  the  masses  and  the  fact  that  the  issue  was  shaping  up  more 

and  more  as  a  nationalist-colonialist  conflict,  not  one  Arab  leader  dared 

to  deviate  from  Nasser's  train. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  conference,  positions  hardened. 

The  United  States  suspended  all  its  assistance  programs  for  Egypt  pending 

a  settlement  of  the  crisis.  On  August  12,  Dulles  once  again  made  his 

views  toward  Nasser  quite  evident.   Sherman  Adams  puts  It  this  way: 

Dulles  made  It  clear,  however,  that  personally  he  shared 
the  British  and  French  feeling  that  Nasser  was  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  West,  and  that  his  action  was  much  more  than  a 
demonstration  of  nationalism.  "I  believe  Nasser  Intends  to 
unite  the  Arab  world,  and,  If  possible,  the  Muslim  world,  and 
then  to  use  Mideast  oil  and  the  canal  as  weapons  against  the 
West,"  the  Secretary  said.' 

Egypt  announced  It  would  not  attend  the  conference.  The  reasons 

for  Its  action  were  presented  in  a  White  Paper.2  Much  of  this  document 

was  devoted  to  presenting  the  Egyptian  case  for  the  legality  of  Nasser's 

action.''  With  respect  to  the  proposed  conference,  we  might  summarize  the 

Egyptian  position  as  follows: 

1.  The  Invitations  to  the  conference  deliberately  con- 
fused the  Issue  so  that  the  interference  in  Egypt's 
internal  affairs  could  be  given  a  cloak  of  legality. 

2.  The  conference  was  designed  merely  to  ratify  existing 
Western  Ideas  for  international  control.  There  would 
be  no  real  negotiations. 

3.  The  proposed  international  control  is  really  a  kind  of 
"collective  colonialism." 


'Adams,  p.  251. 

zEgypt,  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  White  Paper  on  the  Nation- 
alization of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal  Company.  August  12,  1956. 

'For  a  summary  of  this  case,  see  above,  pp.  75-77. 
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k.      It  was  Insulting  to  make  invitations  to  a  conference 
to  consider  the  Suez  Canal,  without  even  consulting 
Egypt,  "the  country  whom  the  matter  directly  concerns." 

5.  The  conference  "has  no  right  whatsoever  to  discuss  any 
matter  falling  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Egypt  or 
relating  to  Its  sovereignty  or  any  part  of  Its 
territory." 

A  counterproposal  was  In-luded.  It  called  for  a  conference  of 
all  those  governments  whose  ships  pass  through  the  Canal,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  Constantinople  Convention  and  considering  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  between  all  these  governments  reaffirming  and 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Suez  Canal."  Nasser  was 
very  carefully  avoiding  the  position  of  simply  rejecting  out  of  hand  all 
Western  Initiatives. 

This  counterproposal  highlights  one  facet  of  Nasser's  action 
since  the  crisis  began.  Ever  since  the  original  speech  he  had  acted  and 
talked  very  moderately.  Traffic  was  flowing  smoothly  through  the  Canal. 
British  and  French  ships  were  not  hindered  In  any  way  even  though  they 
were  not  paying  their  tolls  to  the  Egyptian  canal  authority.  British  and 
French  nationals  were  well  treated.  Nasser  was  taking  pains  to  be  ex- 
tremely correct  so  that  the  British  and  French  would  have  no  pretext  for 
the  use  of  force. 

Conference  Diplomacy 
Despite  the  fact  that  Egypt  would  not  be  represented,  the  con- 
ference on  the  Suez  problem  began  right  on  schedule.  Secretary  Dulles 
put  forth  the  American  position  at  the  opening  session.   It  consisted  es- 
sentially of  three  points: 
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1.  An  International  "non-political  board  should  be  cre- 
ated to  operate  and  manage  the  canal . 

2.  Egypt's  "sovereignty"  would  be  respected,  she  would 
obtain  a  fair"  return  from  the  organization  for  the 
use  of  the  canal,  and  she  would  be  represented  on  the 
governing  board. 

3.  The  canal  had  to  be  Insulated  from  the  politics  of 
any  country.' 

With  a  few  minor  modifications,  the  Dulles  position  was  accepted 
by  eighteen  nations  at  the  conference  and  was  incorporated  into  a  resolu- 
tion. Four  countries,  Including  the  U.S.S.R.,  adopted  a  proposal  by 
India's  Kreshna  Menon  which  would  have  created  an  international  board 
with  advisory  powers  only.2 

The  next  step  was  a  decision  by  the  eighteen  that  a  committee 
should  present  Its  resolution  to  Nasser.  The  British  attempted  to  get 
Dulles  to  lead  this  mission  and  thus  confront  Nasser  with  the  greatest 
possible  combination  of  opposition  power.  The  Secretary  declined  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  been  away  from  Washington  too  long  al ready. 3  Prime 
Minister  Henzies  of  Australia  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  American  rep- 
resentative was  career  diplomat,  Loy  Henderson.  When  Informed  of  his  as- 
signment, Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  the  mission  appalled  him,  that  he 
did  not  think  It  could  possibly  succeed."'* 


For  the  text  of  this  speech,  see  U.  S.,  Department  of  State, 
S.C.P.:   Documents,  pp.  72-78. 

20ne  can  conjecture  that  Nasser  would  have  accepted  this  proposal. 

3Flner,  p.  174,  deplores  this  action  as  a  "tremendous  mistake. 
It  Is  his  opinion  that  Nasser  might  have  been  more  willing  to  accept  the 
proposal  if  Dulles  had  led  the  mission. 

4|bld..  p.  176. 
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Between  the  time  the  decision  was  taken  to  send  a  mission  to 
Cairo  and  Its  actual  arrival  there,  several  important  events  occurred. 
One  of  the  most  significant  was  a  news  conference  held  by  Secretary 
Dulles  on  August  28.  He  made  several  statements  which  showed  that,  de- 
spite appearances  of  unity,  there  were  some  unresolved  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies.  For  example,  he  said: 

The  United  States  is  not  dependent  to  any  appreciable  de- 
gree at  all  upon  the  Suez  Canal.  .  .  .  The  economy  of  a  number 
of  other  countries  Is  vitally  dependent  on  the  canal  and  It  is 
primarl lv  for  them  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  what  arrangements 
would  In  fact  restore  confidence  so  that  their  economies  could 
go  on  being  dependent  on  the  Canal.  As  I  say,  that  I s  not  a 
matter  which  Is  primarily  a  concern  of  the  United  States, 
(emphasi  s  mine) ' 

Nasser  could  not  help  but  be  heartened  by  this  approach.  Were  it 
not  for  Dulles'  well-known  hostility  to  him  one  might  conclude  that  this 
was  a  deliberate  move  to  ease  United  States-Egyptian  tensions.  Later 
evidence  show,  how  erroneous  such  a  conclusion  would  be.  Nevertheless, 
Nasser  derived  some  support  from  the  fact  that  his  opposition  was  not 
solidly  united. 

This  same  conference  was  notable  for  another  reason.   It  Illus- 
trated the  Dulles  technique  of  seeking  a  "non-political  solution.  When 
the  problem  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  great  Issues  such  as  national- 
ism versus  colonialism,  Dulles  said,  the  problem  becomes  almost  Insolu- 
ble." But  when  you  think  of  the  concrete  practical  things  you  have  to 
do,  It  "should  be  soluble."  Dulles'  attempt  to  discuss  the  Issue  In 
terms  of  Issues  like  the  hiring  and  firing  of  pilots,  etc.,  ignored  the 

'u.  S.,  Department  of  State,  S.C.P.:  Documents,  p.  296. 
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supreme  fact  that  the  political  Issue  of  Nasser  and  his  role  vis-a-vis 
Britain  and  France  in  the  Arab  world  was  at  the  crux  of  the  entire 
problem. 

Finally,  the  conference  was  important  for  what  was  ngt  discussed. 
Britain  had  wanted  the  issue  taken  to  the  United  Nations,  but  Dulles  al- 
ways blocked  the  way.  At  this  conference  he  pointedly  discussed  the 
United  Nations  only  In  Its  possible  relationship  to  the  proposed  Inter- 
national board.  The  fear  that  the  British  and  French  would  use  the  Se- 
curity Council  solely  to  get  a  Soviet  veto,  and  then  would  use  force,  was 
still  weighing  heavily  on  his  mind. 

On  August  31,  President  Eisenhower  gave  even  further  evidence  of 
the  rift  between  the  United  States  and  Its  European  allies  when  he  stated 
that  the  United  States  was  committed  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute and  "nothing  else."  On  September  3,  he  wired  Eden  a  message  to  this 
effect.   Nasser  thus  realized  that,  if  the  statement  was  adhered  to, 
America  would  not  support  any  military  action  against  him.2 

The  Menzies  mission  arrived  In  Cairo  on  September  3,  On  the  pre- 
vious day,  Michael  Adams,  a  correspondent  for  the  Manchester  Guardian,  had 
accurately  written: 

With  the  members  of  the  Menzies  mission  arriving  In  Cairo, 
tne  situation  over  the  Suez  Canal  remains  fundamentally  the 
same  as  it  was  a  month  ago.  President  Nasser  has  not  changed 
his  ground  in  the  least  and  still  insists  on  Egypt's  full  sov- 
ereignty over  the  canal,  while  the  Western  powers  still  assert 


'Eden,  pp.  517-518. 

2St.  John,  p.  263,  and  Utley,  p.  110,  say  that  throughout  the 
crisis  Nasser  believed  the  Americans  would  support  him  against  any 
aggression. 
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that  they  cannot  accept  a  situation  where  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion depends  on  Egypt's  goodwill,   (emphasis  mine)' 

Negotiations  lasted  for  six  days.  They  were  fruitless.   It  Is 
hard  to  see  how  anyone  could  have  expected  any  other  result.  Nasser  had 
put  his  prestige  on  the  line  in  this  move  and  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  wo  Id  accept  no  form  of  international  control.  His  popularity  had 
greatly  increased  with  the  Arab  masses  and  many  of  the  Arab  leaders. 
Those  who  were  opposed  dared  not  speak  out  against  him  as  witnessed  by 
the  support  of  the  Arab  League.   Much  of  the  non-aligned  world  and  the 
Communist  bloc  were  behind  him.  His  antagonists  were  not  completely  uni- 
fied.2 He  had  an  excellent  legal  case  and  was  acting  properly  in  all 
ways  in  order  that  there  be  no  pretext  for  the  use  of  force  against  him. 
John  Campbell  summed  It  up  well  by  saying: 

How  could  he  be  expected  to  jeopardize  all  he  had  won  by 
accepting  a  system  of  International  control,  which  would  have 
been  more  restrictive  of  Egypt's  sovereignty  than  the  conces- 
sion to  a  foreign-owned  but  still  legally  Egyptian  company 
which  he  had  just  annul  led. 3 

On  September  10,  following  the  completion  of  this  exercise  In 

futility,  the  Egyptians  submitted  another  counterproposal.   Its  essence 

was  an  Invitation  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries  using  the 

canal  to  begin  discussions  for  the  p  rpose  of  creating  a  negotiating  body 


'Michael  Adams,  Suez  and  After:  Year  of  Crisis  (Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  1958),  p.  32.   It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  just  as  the  Menzies 
mission  was  arriving  It  was  announced  that  more  troops  have  arrived  in 
Cyprus  and  troopships  were  standing  by  In  England. 

2See  Eden,  p.  518,  for  Increasing  United  States  resistance  to  the 
use  of  force.  Finer,  p.  216,  presents  a  private  communication  to  Eden 
which  left  the  Issue  still  in  doubt. 

3campbell,  p.  101.  Murphy  concurs,  p.  387- 


which  would  be  representative  of  the  different  views  of  the  various 
states.  This  body  would  then  review  the  Constantinople  Convention.1 

As  had  been  the  case  with  regard  to  previous  Egyptian  proposals, 
the  West  Ignored  the  Egyptian  offer.  The  British  and  French  were  in  no 
mood  to  give  an  Inch  to  this  "new  Hitler."  The  United  States  was  unwill- 
ing to  consider  any  proposal  which  did  not  Include  some  form  of  interna- 
tional control.  Dulles'  refusal  to  consider  Egyptian  counteroffers  gave 
strength  to  the  Eden-Mollet  characterization  of  Nasser. 

Dulles  had  another  reason  for  dismissing  the  Egyptian  proposal 
without  a  second  thought.  He  had  come  up  with  a  new  plan  for  interna- 
tional operation  of  the  canal.  When  the  British  had  Informed  him  that 
they  were  going  to  take  the  Issue  to  the  Security  Council,  he  had  again 
urged  them  to  wait.  He  had  informed  them  that  the  United  States  would 
oppose  any  announcement  to  the  effect  the  Issue  would  be  placed  before 
the  United  Nations.  Neither  would  it  Join  its  allies  in  sponsoring  any 
resolutions.  Eden  bitterly  writes,  "what  Is  more,  they  would  not  even 
support  it.  2  On  receipt  of  this  knowledge,  the  Europeans  consented  to 
go  along  with  Dulles  again. 

The  new  Dulles  scheme  became  known  as  the  Users  Club  or  the  Suez 
Canal  User's  Association  (SCUA) .  Basically,  it  Involved  the  creation  of 
an  International  organization  of  the  primary  countries  using  the  canal. 
The  organization  would  employ  Its  own  pilots  and  personnel  and  would 


For  the  text  of  this  proposal  see  R.I. I. A.,  Documents:   19^6.  pp. 
199-201.  — — ——_ _^_>  rr 

2Eden,  p.  530. 
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receive  all  the  tolls.  It  would  then  give  Nasser  a  fair  share  of  the 
proceeds  and  would  cooperate  with  him  on  the  technical  aspects  of  operat- 
ing the  canal . 

Though  the  British  and  French  were  leery  of  the  plan,  the  way  in 
which  it  was  presented  to  them  gave  the  Impression  that  Dulles  was  fully 
committed  to  Its  implementation  and  would  support  whatever  measures  might 
prove  necessary  to  make  the  organization  effective.   It  was  on  this  basis 
that  they  accepted  it.  Mr.  Eden  first  revealed  the  plan  publicly  in  a 
speech  to  Parliament  on  September  12. 

Britain  and  France  had  conceived  of  SCUA  as  an  Instrument  of 

pressure.  It  was  their  understanding  that  the  United  States  was  In 

agreement  with  this  Idea.  On  September  13,  much  to  Nasser's  delight, 

Secretary  Dulles  again  Illustrated  the  difference  between  the  Anglo-French 

and  American  positions.  He  made  the  following  comments  at  a  news 

conference: 

We  have  often  said  .  .  .  force,  JMF_  It  is  justifiable  at 
all,  Is  only  justifiable  as  a  last  resort.  So,  if  there  are 
alternatives  to  the  use  of  force,  we  believe  that  they  should 
be  fully  explored  and  exhausted. 

We  do  not  intend  to  shoot  our  way  through.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  the  right  to  do  it,  but  we  don't  intend  to  do  It  as  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,   (emphasis  mine)' 

The  Inevitable  doubts  about  Washington's  aims  and  the  degree  to 

which  it  was  committed  to  their  realization  were  again  raised.  To  what 

extent  would  the  United  States  be  willing  to  apply  pressure  on  the 


U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  S.C.P.:  Documents,  pp.  339-3^1.  For 
a  particularly  Interesting  discussion  of  the  differences  among  SCUA's 
founders,  see  Guy  Wlnt  and  Peter  Calvocoressi ,  Middle  East  Crisis  (Middle- 
sex, Great  Britain:   Penguin  Books,  1957),  pp.  75-76. 
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Egyptians  to  "persuade"  them  to  accept   Its  proposals?     If  it  would  not 
use  force,   what  would  It  do?     What  would  America  do  If  Its  al  lies  used 
force?     Later  excerpts  aptly  show  that   it  was  difficult  to  know  where  the 
United  States  stood: 

Q:     Mr.  Secretary,   with  the  United  States  announcing  in  ad- 
vance it  will   not  use  force,   and  with  Soviet  Russia  backing 
Egypt  with  Its  propaganda,   does  that  not   leave  all   the  trump 
cards   In  Mr.   Nasser's  hands? 

A:     Well,  what  are  the  trump  cards?     Let's   look  at  the 
situation  from  a  moral   standpoint:      I   do  not  feel   that  ade- 
quate appreciation  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  great 
powers  with  vital    interest  at  stake,   possessed  relatively  of 
overwhelming  material   and  military  power,   have  exercised,   so 
far  at   least,   a  very  great  measure  of  self-restraint   .    .    . 
adds  more  from  a  moral   standpoint  to  the  so-called  "great" 
nations   .    .    .   than  If  they  had  used  their  force. 

I   do  not  know  precisely  what  are  the  so-called     trump 
cards"  that  you  refer  to  other  than  the  fact  that  there  has  been, 

great  nations  to 


and  I   hope  will   be,   a  continued  loyalty  of  the  gr 
their  obligations  under  the  United  Nations.' 


Eden's  shock  and  dismay   Is  quite  evident  from  his  book.     He  wrote: 

The  words  were  an  advertisement  to  Nasser  that  he  could 
reject  the  project  with   Impunity.    ...  Had  we  known  that  they 
were  to  be  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  American  announce- 
ment, we  would  never  have  endorsed  It. 

The  User's  Club  was  an  American  project  to  which  we 
conformed. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  User's  Club  had  been,   by  a  dis- 
play of  unity   In  association  with  the  United  States,   to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  force.     American  torpedoelnc  of  their  own 
plan  on  the  first  day  of   Its  launching   left  no  alternative  but 
to  use  force  or  acquiesce  in  Nasser's  triumph. ^ 

The  Egyptian  reaction  to  SCUA  was  extremely  hostile.     The  Director 

General   of   Information  In  Cairo  issued  a  protest  to  the  effect  that  the 

'ibid.,   pp.   3^-345. 
2Eden,   pp.   539-5W. 
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Implementation  of  the  scheme  meant  war.  This  was  personally  given  to 
Secretary  Dulles  by  Ambassador  Hussein.'  Nasser  said  the  plan  was  an  at- 
tempt to  rob  Egypt  of  the  canal  and  its  dues.  He  stated  that  anyone  at- 
tacking Egypt  would  not  live  to  depart.  Egypt  would  not  submit  to  for- 
eign domination.  Why  did  the  Americans,  who  claimed  they  wanted  peace, 
support  a  proposal  which  was  really  a  proposal  to  form  an  association  to 
declare  war?2  As  usual,  the  Soviets  fully  supported  the  Egyptian  view. 

As  was  true  with  the  proposal  from  the  London  Conference,  there 
had  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  Nasser  would  be  at  all  receptive  to 
SCUA.  The  reasoning  was  the  same  and  so  was  the  situation.  Without 
severe  coordinated  pressure  from  alj.  the  allies  there  was  simply  no  pos- 
sibility of  success,  and  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  even  this  would  have 
been  very  effective.  But  since  the  United  States  had  decided  Nasser  was 
"wrong,"  and  Dulles  would  not  even  consult  with  him  about  the  problem,  It 
had  to  find  ways  of  working  with  its  allies  while  also  preventing  them 
from  using  force. 

With  this  being  the  situation,  did  Dulles  really  believe  that 
the  Intricate  legal  maneuvers  which  he  kept  trying  would  be  effective  in 
helping  to  solve  the  problem?  He  must  have  realized  that  SCUA,  for  exam- 
ple, was  unacceptable  to  Nasser.   Robert  Murphy  is  probably  as  authorita- 
tive as  we  can  get  on  this  point.  He  writes: 

'Finer,  p.  233. 

2For  text  of  this  speech,  see  U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  S.C.P.: 
Documents,  pp.  ihS-^S. 
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If  John  Foster  Dulles  ever  was  actually  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  organizing  a  Canal  Users  Association  to  operate 
the  Suez  Canal,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

If  Dulles  was  so  skeptical,  what  was  he  trying  to  do?   It  seems 
as  if  he  was  (I)  demonstrating  that  he  thought  Nasser  was  "wrong"  and  the 
British  and  French  "right";  (2)  trying  to  avoid  the  use  of  force  at  all 
costs;  (3)  stalling,  playing  for  time  In  the  hope  that  something  would 
"turn  up"  and  allow  a  peaceful  settlement;  (4)  while  generally  siding 
with  the  British,  being  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  allow  Nasser  to  reach  a 
mutually  beneficial  settlement  if  he  would  just  become  "good";  (5)  trying 
to  play  the  honest  peacemaker  abiding  by  the  rules  of  International  law 
and  the  obligations  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  (6)  improvising  his 
day-to-day  tactics  In  accordance  with  these  basic  tenets. 

While  the  maneuvering  with  the  User's  Club  had  been  going  on, 
another  important  event  was  occurring.  It  had  been  widely  maintained  in 
the  West,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the  Universal  Maritime  Suez 
Canal  Company,  that  only  a  large  number  of  Its  highly  trained  pilots 
could  keep  traffic  flowing  efficiently.  Whether  the  company  actually  be- 
lieved this  or  was  deliberately  misrepresenting  the  situation  is  irrele- 
vant to  our  topic.  The  relevant  point  is  that  the  British  and  French  £>£- 
1 1 eved  that  this  was  the  case.  They  thus  felt  that,  since  a  large  number 
of  the  employees  were  British  and  French,  they  had  considerable  leverage 
available  to  persuade  Nasser  to  come  around." 

The  company  announced  In  Paris  that,  at  midnight  on  September  Ik, 
British  and  French  pilots  would  walk  out.  The  West  e-. fumed  that  a 

'Murphy,  p.  386. 
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bottleneck  would  then  ensue  and  the  canal's  operations  would  be  halted. 
Midnight  came  and  the  pilots  left.  The  Egyptian*  took  over.  Supple- 
mented by  many  new  pilots  recently  recruited  from  other  countries,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States,  and  working  emergency  shifts, 
the  canal  was  kept  operating.  As  time  passed  It  became  obvious  that 
Nasser  had  won  another  victory  and  made  the  Europeans  more  desperate. 

The  Western  powers  now  moved  to  set  up  SCUA.  Membership  would 
involve  no  obligations.   It  was  hoped  that  voluntary  cooperation  would 
suffice  to  make  things  run  smoothly.  Fifteen  of  the  original  twenty-two 
nations  decided  to  join  and  SCUA  was  established  at  the  Second  London 
Conference.  On  his  return,  Secretary  Dulles  gave  the  American  public  a 
glowing  report  of  Its  usefulness  and  the  prospects  for  a  settlement. 

Despite  Mr.  Dulles'  optimism  no  one,  except  perhaps  the  American 
public,  was  fooled.  This  rather  pathetic  attempt  to  set  up  an  anti- 
Nasser  front  had  led  nowhere.  The  organization  was  bound  to  be  Ineffec- 
tive. As  Tom  Little  has  said: 

S.C.U.A.  was  a  failure.  It  depended  on  Egypt's  coopera- 
tion which  was  not  forthcoming.   Its  members  were  not  willing 
to  use  force  against  Egypt,  for  It  was  not  their  policies  which 
had  Deen  affronted  and  It  was  not  their  company  that  had  been 
nationalized.  The  British  and  French  Governments  were  annoyed 
at  the  trivial  outcome,  and  particularly  annoyed  with  Mr.  Dulles, 
at  whose  behest  they  had  delayed  an  appeal  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil while  the  S.C.U.A.  gambit  was  played.  They  looked  and  felt 
foolish,  for  the  thunder  of  their  wrath  had  faded  to  a  thin 
squeak  of  Dulles-like  displeasure,   (emphasis  mine)2 


2Llttle,  p.  29b. 


The  British  decided  that  they  had  cjone  along  with  Mr.  Dulles  long 
enough.  Their  vast  armada  was  ready.  They  would  take  the  issue  to  the 
United  Nations.   If  they  failed  to  get  satisfactory  action  there,  which 
would  most  certainly  be  the  case,  then  all  attempts  at  a  peaceful  redress 
of  their  grievances  would  have  been  exhaused.  Force  could  be  used  to 
topple  Nasser  and  it  could  be  said  that  It  had  been  used  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

The  rest  of  the  world  did  not  realize  how  committed  Eden  was  to 

the  downfall  of  Nasser.  In  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  it  was  felt 

that  the  crisis  was  easing. 

It  now  seemed  certain,  so  far  as  we  could  see  from  Baghdad, 
that  there  would  be  a  peaceful  settlement,  that  there  would  be 
no  hostilities.  With  the  issue  before  the  United  Nations  and 
Nasser  already  publicly  committed  to  international  negotiation, 
no  occasion  for  hostilities  over  the  Canal  dispute  could  now 
be  seen.' 

The  United  States  radiated  confidence.  On  September  26,  Dulles 
held  another  news  conference.2  He  said  that  he  "did  not  accept  the  pos- 
sibility" that  Egypt  would  "get  away  with  it."  It  would  not  because  a 
nation  which  defies  the  reasonable  rights"  of  others  "loses  In  an  in- 
finite number  of  unpredictable  but  certain  ways."  The  consequences  to 
Egypt  "in  the  long  run"  from  persistence  In  this  line  of  action  "would 
be  very  bad."  And  "I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  Egypt  making  a  success 

'Michael  lonides,  Divide  and  Lose:  The  Arab  Revolt  of  1955-1958 
(London:   Geoffrey  Bles,  I960),  p.  156. Also  see  Michael  Adams,  p.  bh. 

2For  complete  text  see  U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  United  States 

Policy  In  the  Middle  East.  September.  1956-June.  1957:   Documents,  pp. 

87-98.  Hereinafter  to  be  cited  as  U.  S.,  Department  of  State, 
U.S.P.M.E.:   Documents. 
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out  of  the  path  it  is  now  going."  Exactly  what  consequences  might  ensue, 

and  what  would  make  Egypt  change  Its  course,  were  not  specified. 

Just  before  the  Security  Council  was  to  convene,  the  Americans 

gratuitously  gave  Nasser  another  big  lift.  Prior  to  the  meeting  where 

the  British  and  French  desired  a  united  front,  In  a  fashion  similar  to 

his  actions  £e  the  Henzies  mission  and  SCUA,  Dulles  blatantly  highlighted 

the  areas  of  difference.  He  said: 

Now  there  has  been  some  difference  in  our  approach  to  this 
problem  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This  is  not  an  area  where  we  are 
bound  together  by  treaty.  .  .  .  There  are  also  other  problems 
where  our  approach  Is  not  always  identical.  For  example.  In 
Asia  and  Africa  to  the  so-called  problem  of  colonialism.  Now 
there  the  United  States  plays  a  somewhat  Independent  role.  .  .  . 
I  suspect  that  the  United  States  will  find  that  its  role,  not 
only  today  but  in  the  coming  years,  will  be  to  try  to  aid  that 
process,  without  identifying  itself  either  with  the  so-called 
colonial  powers  or  with  the  powers  which  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  getting  their  Independence  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  think  we  have  a  special  role  to  play  and  that  per- 
haps makes  it  Impractical  for  us.  as  I  say,  in  every  respect  to 
Identify  our  policies  with  those  of  other  countries  on  whichever 
side  of  that  problem  they  find  their  Interest   (emphasis  mine)' 

Dulles  could  not  have  attacked  the  British  more  effectively  If  he 

had  named  them.  What  was  the  reason  for  this  obvious  gambit  to  win  the 

favor  of  the  ex-colonial  and  emerging  states?  Certainly  Dulles  had  not 

changed  his  mind  on  the  threat  to  the  West  which  he  felt  Nasser  posed. 

But  the  Egyptian  had  considerable  support  internationally.  The  issue 

would  now  be  ventilated  in  the  United  Nations,  the  new  forum  for  the 

small  nations,  it  appears  that  the  United  States  did  not  want  to  be 

tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  Britain  and  France. 


'ibid.,  pp.  103-104. 


It  seems  that  there  was  another  reason.  This  may  have  been  a  way 
of  again  warning  the  British  and  French  not  to  expect  any  help  In  case 
force  were  used.   If  they  were  going  to  merely  go  through  the  formality 
of  •  United  Nations  proceeding  and  then  use  force,  they  could  not  count 
on  United  States  support.  Admittedly,  Dulles  had  been  confusing  on  this 
point  and  even  these  statements  were  not  definitive.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  Dulles  went  out  of  his  way  to  emphasize  the  differences  In  our 
approaches  was  highly  significant. 

The  Dulles  news  conference,  along  with  the  Allies'  decision  to  go 
to  the  United  Nations,  reflected  the  changing  situation.  The  news  con- 
ference was  an  outspoken  and  obvious  declaration  of  United  States  inde- 
pendence on  colonial  questions.  It  broadcast  to  the  world  the  fact  that, 
though  America  might  or  might  not  act  In  concert  with  others  on  a  given 
occasion,  its  basic  policy  on  these  issues  was  unilaterally  conceived. 

'By  this  time  the  public  posture  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  use  of  force  was  quite  clear.  Both  before  and  during  the  crisis 
there  were  pledges  to  assist  any  victim  of  aggression  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Secretary's  news  conferences  of  August  28  and  September  13,  and  the 
President's  statement  of  August  31  and  his  wire  to  Eden  of  September  3, 
certainly  were  strong  indicators  of  the  course  which  would  be  followed. 
Many  authors  have  concluded  that  either  Eden  knew  or  should  have  known 
what  the  American  response  would  be.  See  Campbell,  p.  109;  Little,  p. 
289;  Lilienthal,  p.  184.  Yet,  as  pointed  out  by  Bromberger  and 
Bromberger,  p.  47,  Eden  clung  to  his  belief  that  the  United  States  would 
be  benevolently  neutral   even  through  the  ensuing  weeks  when  it  became 
quite  clear  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  returned  to  open  hostility  against  a 
Franco-British  military  demonstration."  Though  we  cannot  be  sure,  per- 
haps Drummond  and  Coblentz  have  put  their  finger  on  the  explanation  of 
this  curious  situation  when  they  write,  p.  172,  "He  [Dulles]  let  Eden 
gain  the  impression  that  Washington  would  not  oppose  an  Anglo-French  in- 
vasion if  all  attempts  at  negotiation  failed.  When  closeted  with  Eden. 
he  gave  the  impression  of  being  at  one  with  him  in  his  aversion  to  Nasser. 
In  public,  however,  he  Infuriated  Eden  by  pointedly  disassociating  the 
United  States  from  British  colonialism." 
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The  United  States  felt  that  it  had  a  special  role  to  play,  a  role  that 
made  It  "impractical"  to  "In  every  respect  identify"  Its  policies  with 
anyone . 

The  news  conference  marked  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
crisis.  The  West  had  tried  to  get  Nasser's  acquiescence  for  some  kind  of 
international  control  of  the  canal.  Considerable  economic  pressure  had 
been  applied  and  there  had  been  repeated  attempts  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  against  the  nationalization.  Neither  means  had  proved  to  be  par- 
ticularly effective. 

The  Western  powers  had  different  evaluations  of  the  crisis  so 
far.  The  British  and  French  felt  that  everything  had  been  futile.  Nasser 
was  still  in  control  and  was  even  getting  a  good  deal  of  international 
support.  They  would  make  one  last  effort  to  win  peacefully;  they  would 
go  to  the  United  Nations.   If  Nasser  did  not  "come  around,"  he  vould  have 
to  be  el imlnated. 

The  United  States  believed  that  a  peaceful  solution  was  still 
probable.  It  was  true  that  Nasser  was  still  In  control  of  the  canal,  but 
the  various  delaying  tactics  of  Secretary  Dulles  had  forestalled  the  use 
of  force.  It  was  possible  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  combination  of 
world  opinion  and  economic  pressure  would  force  Egypt  to  compromise.   If 
Britain  and  France  would  just  hold  off,  It  was  felt  that  things  would 
eventually  be  worked  out  in  the  West's  favor. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUEZ  CRISIS,  PHASE  TWO:   DERIVATIVE 
SUPPORT  FOR  NASSER 


The  second  phase  of  the  Suez  crisis  began  with  discussions  at  the 
United  Nations  In  early  October  and  was  climaxed  by  the  events  surround- 
ing the  Invasion  of  Egypt.  When  the  Invasion  occurred,  the  United  States 
was  placed  in  a  critical  dilemma.  If  It  supported  its  traditional  allies 
against  Nasser,  it  meant  sanctioning  open  aggression,  maintaining  a 
double  standard,  and  opposing  the  United  Nations,  it  ran  the  risk  of  war 
with  the  Communists,  it  would  be  siding  with  colonialism,  and  it  would  be 
associating  itself  with  the  most  hated  enemies  of  Arabdom,  the  colonial- 
ists and  Israel.  If  Washington  opposed  the  action  It  would  be  supporting 
a  neutralist  conceived  to  be  an  avenue  of  Communist  penetration,  it  would 
be  strengthening  the  enemy  of  Its  Arab  friends,  and  It  would  be  opposing 
Its  most  trusted  allies  and  Middle  Eastern  friend.  The  decision  was  made 
to  oppose  the  Invasion.  The  support  which  Nasser  received,  however,  was 
simply  the  resu!t  of  action  undertaken  to  protect  other  Interests.  It 
was  thus  completely  derivative  In  nature.  As  we  shall  see,  the  United 
States  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  its  policy  was  In  no  way  the  result 
of  a  desl re  to  strengthen  Nasser. 

Pre-invasion 
The  United  Nations  discussions  began  on  October  5.  The  Items  on 
the  agenda  were  consideration  of  the  "situation  created  by  the  unilateral 
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action  of  Egypt  In  bringing  to  an  end  the  system  of  international  opera- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  .  .  .  ,"  this  Item  proposed  by  the  British  and 
French,  and  the  Egyptian  charge  of  "actions  against  Egypt  by  some  Powers, 
particularly  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  constitute  a  danger  to 
International  peace  and  security.  .  .  . 

The  British  and  French  Introduced  a  resolution  which  would  have 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation,  considered  that  the 
rights  enjoyed  under  the  "system  upon  which  the  Suez  Canal  Convention  of 
1888  was  based"  (International  operation)  should  be  safeguarded,  endorsed 
the  proposals  of  the  First  London  Conference  as  a  suitable  means  cf  solv- 
ing the  problem,  recommended  that  Egypt  should  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
these  proposals,  and  recommended  that  Egypt  should  cooperate  with  SCUA 
pending  the  outcome  of  such  negotiations.  These  operative  paragraphs 
were  prefaced  by  charges  of  the  dangers  created  by  the  Egyptian  action 
and  the  Impossibility  of  leaving  the  operation  of  this  "International 
public  service"  solely  in  the  hands  of  one  nation. 

Of  course  there  was  not  even  a  remote  possibility  that  this  reso- 
lution, or  one  faintly  resembling  It,  would  be  acceptable  to  Egypt.  The 
sponsors  must  have  realized  this  full  well.  It  was  obvious  that  any  at- 
tempt to  adopt  such  a  resolution  would  be  promptly  vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

'u.N.,  Security  Council,  Official  Records.  11th  yr.,  734th  Meet- 
ing (September  26,  1956),  p.  2.  Hereinafter  the  official  records  of  the 
Security  Council  will  be  cited  as  U.N.,  SC,  OR,  with  the  appropriate 
year,  meeting,  date,  and  page,   if  there  Is  a  specific  document  referred 
to  we  may  simply  give  the  proper  citation  of  the  document. 

2U.N.,  Document  S/3666.  pp.  5-6. 
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But  it  appears  that  British  and  French  wanted  to  be  on  record  as  having 
exhausted  every  means  of  peaceful  redress. 

The  Egyptian  argument  was  presented  by  Foreign  Minister  Fawzl  at 
the  736th  meeting  on  October  8.'  He  said  that  the  nationalization  was 
the  legal  act  of  a  sovereign  nation  nationalizing  a  municipal  company  ac- 
cording to  municipal  law.  He  stressed  Egypt's  repeated  announcements 
that  adequate  compensation  would  be  paid.  He  said  that  Egypt  had  several 
times  proposed  realistic  bases  for  negotiations  but  these  were  always  Ig- 
nored. He  emphasized  that  Egypt  was  continuing  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
navigation  in  accordance  with  the  Constantinople  Convention. 

Mr.  Fawzl  said  that  the  "so-called  negotiations"  proposed  at 
London  were  not  negotiations  at  all  but  rather  the  presentation  of  an  ul- 
timatum to  Egypt.  They  were  preceded  by  threats,  economic  pressure,  and 
military  movements,  and  the  proposals  themselves  were  couched  in  "ex- 
tremely provocative  and  ominous  terms."  He  went  on  to  say  that  Egypt  was 
willing  to  participate  In  genuine  negotiations  but  would  not  be  dictated 
to  by  anyone. 

Secretary  Dulles  presented  the  United  States  position.2  He 
praised  those  nations  which  were  "deeply  aggrieved  and  endangered"  by 
Egypt's  action  for  "scrupulously"  living  up  to  their  obligation  of  seek- 
ing, first  of  all,  a  peaceful  solution.  Then  he  reviewed  the  various 
"peace  moves"  of  the  West  (i.e.,  London  Conference,  Menzles  Mission, 

'For  the  complete  text,  see  U.N.,  SC,  £&,  llth  yr.,  736th  Meet- 
ing, October  8,  1956,  pp.  1-14. 

2lbid..  738th  Meeting,  October  9,  1956,  pp.  6-1 3. 
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SCUA)  and  blamed  their  subsequent  ineffectiveness  on  Egyptian  obduracy. 
He  stated  that: 

In  the  light  of  this  history  no  one,  I  think,  can  fairly 
question  the  peaceful  desires  of  those  who  are  aggrieved  by 
the  action  of  Egypt.  Rarely,  If  ever,  In  history  have  com- 
parable efforts  been  made  to  settle  peacefully  an  issue  of 
such  dangerous  proportions.  This  Council  knows  that  it  Is 
not  dealing  with  Governments  iient  on  the  use  of  force. 

The  Secretary  then  covered  familiar  ground  by  stating  the  legal 
basis  for  the  Western  position.  He  continued  by  plumping  for  acceptance 
of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  eighteen  nations  at  the  First  London 
Conference.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  "insulation"  of  the  canal 
from  the  politics  of  any  country  and  the  necessity  for  international  op- 
eration and  control.  He  concluded  by  attacking  the  support  given  Egypt 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  stating  the  Intention  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  for  the  Anglo-French  resolution. 

After  this  speech,  private  talks  were  held  between  Hammarskjold, 
Lloyd,  Plneau  and  Fawzl .2  From  these,  there  emerged  six  principles  which 
were  designed  to  provide  the  framework  for  a  future  settlement.  These 
principles  were  freedom  of  navigation,  respect  for  Egypt's  sovereignty, 
insulation  from  the  politics  of  any  one  country,  a  provision  on  the 
method  of  fixing  tolls,  alloting  a  fair  proportion  for  development,  and 
an  arbitration  provision  for  future  disputes. 3 

'ibid,  p.  8. 

2Thls  was  the  only  time  during  the  entire  crisis  that  direct  ne- 
gotiations were  held  with  Egypt,  unless  one  considers  the  Henzies  Mission 
to  be  In  this  category. 

3Fawzi  specifically  stated  that  the  provision  on  "Insulation"  was 
ambiguous  and  Egypt  so  Interpreted  It. 
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These  principles  were  then  Incorporated  Into  the  first  part  of  an 
Anglo-French  resolution.1  This  part  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  remaining  portions  were  obviously  unacceptable  to  Egypt  because 
they  required  that  Egypt  accept  the  principles  of  the  eighteen  nations  as 
corresponding  with  these  six  principles,  and  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  settlement,  required  Egypt  to  work  with  SCUA.  In  a  somewhat 
unusual  procedure,  the  Council  consolidated  these  portions  Into  a  second 
part  of  the  resolution  and  voted  on  It  separately  from  the  first  part. 
It  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviets. 

The  situation  was  pretty  much  status  quo  ante.  With  the  accept- 
ance of  the  six  principles,  however,  many  felt  the  situation  was  much  im- 
proved.2 But  this  mistaken  Impression  failed  to  recognize  one  signifi- 
cant difference:  The  British  and  French  were  becoming  more  and  more  Im- 
patient In  their  quest  to  topple  Nasser. 

Immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  the  United  Nations  dis- 
cussions, Eden  reiterated  the  position  that,  though  It  would  be  resorted 
to  only  as  a  last  resort,  the  use  of  force  could  not  be  excluded.  The 
Egyptians,  well  aware  of  the  depths  of  British  emotion  and  frustration, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council  protesting  this  statement.3 

'For  text,  see  U.N.,  SC,  OR,  Supplement  for  October.  November. 
and  December.  1956  (Document  S/3671)  pp.  19-20. 

According  to  Murphy,  p.  388,  "Dulles  was  convinced  that  his  de- 
laying tactics  were  succeeding,  that  military  plans  were  'withering  on 
the  vine,1  and  that  devices  for  safeguarding  shipping  through  the  canal 
were  developing." 

3For  text  see,  U.S.,  Department  of  State,  U.S. P. M.S.:   Document-;, 
pp.  120-122.  ■* 
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A  series  of  consultations  Involving  the  British,  French,  and 
Israelis  now  began.  On  October  16,  Eden  and  Lloyd  flew  to  Paris  to  con- 
fer with  Mollet  and  Plneau.  On  October  22,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Gurion  was  In  Paris  for  talks.  Exactly  what  was  agreed  upon  In  these  and 
other  conversations  Is  not  clear.  At  a  minimum,  however,  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  British  and  French  were  going  ahead  with  their  plans  for 
joint  military  action,  and  Israel  was  informing  France  of  its  plans  for 
attack  and  requesting  French  support.'   It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
British  knew  of  the  Israeli  plans  at  this  time  or  not. 

A  curious  breakdown  now  occurred  In  communications  from  Britain, 
France,  and  Israel  to  the  United  States.  Washington  was  being  blacked 
out  by  its  allies  and  friends. 

The  situation  along  the  Jordan-Israeli  frontier  was  as  bad  as  It 
had  been  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  Palestine  War.2  Both  sides 
were  "retaliating"  every  few  days.  The  Jordanians,  well  aware  that  un- 
usual things  were  occurring  in  Israel,  asked  Nasser  for  help  in  case  of 
an  Israeli  Invasion.  Iraqi  troops  evidently  were  prevented  from  entering 
Jordan  to  protect"  her  only  because  Israel  threatened  immediate  action 
if  such  did  occur. 


'with  respect  to  the  question  of  collusion,  nearly  all  of  the  au- 
thors contend  that  there  was  at  least  this  much.  See  the  previously 
cited  works  by  Finer,  Chllders,  and  Flapan,  for  example.  One  of  the  most 
persuasive  books  supporting  this  contention,  which  is  supposedly  based  on 
"inside"  information  but  is  not  documented,  Is  Merry  and  Serge  Bromberger, 
Secrets  of  Suez  (London:   Sidgwlck  and  Jackson,  Ltd.,  1957). 

2For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  Interrelationship  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  question  and  the  Suez  dispute,  and  the  converging  trends  In- 
volved, see  Campbell,  Chapters  7-8. 
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On  October  21,  Parliamentary  elections  were  held  in  Jordan  and  a 
strongly  pro-Nasser  majority  was  elected.  Nabulsl,  a  strong  "Nasserist," 
became  Prime  Minister.  On  October  24,  Jordan  joined  the  Egyptian-Syrian 
military  command  with  which  Saudi  Arabia  was  closely  tied  In.  Thus  the 
corner  of  British  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  Iraq,  was  becoming  Isolated 
in  the  Arab  world.  Jordan,  a  second  link  In  Britain's  treaty  chain, 
seemed  to  be  falling  to  Nasser.  Saudi  Arabia,  while  not  as  tightly  bound 
as  Syria,  was  nevertheless  quite  cordial  to  Nasser.  These  factors  gave 
additional  impetus,  although  little  was  needed,  to  the  British  desire  to 
bring  down  Nasser.' 

The  Invasion 
On  October  28,  President  Eisenhower  made  the  following  report: 

During  the  last  several  days  I  have  received  disturbing 
reports.  These  included  information  that  Israel  was  making 
heavy  mobilization  of  Its  armed  forces.  These  reports  became 
so  well  authenticated  that  yesterday  morning,  after  a  meeting 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  sent  a  personal  message  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel  expressing  my  grave  concern  and  re- 
newing a  previous  recommendation  that  no  forcible  initiative 
be  taken  which  would  endanger  the  peace. 

I  have  Just  received  additional  reports  which  Indicate  that 
the  Israeli  mobilization  has  continued  and  has  become  almost 
complete.  ...  The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  such  that  I  am 
dispatching  a  further  urgent  message  to  Prime  Minister 
Ben-Gurion.z 

On  October  29,  1956,  Israeli  armed  forces  struck  against  Egypt. 

President  Nasser  was  greatly  surprised.  He  had  been  aware  of  the 

Israeli  mobilization,  of  course,  but  he  had  expected  the  attack  to  be 


See  lonldes,  pp.  170-171,  for  a  useful  discussion  of  this  point. 
Similarly,  the  addition  of  Jordan  to  the  Egyptian-centered  military  alii- 
ance  contributed  to  Israeli  fears. 

2U.S.,  Department  of  State,  U.S.P.M.E.:  Documents,  p.  1 34. 
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against  Jordan.   It  soon  became  obvious  that  this  was  no  mere  retalia- 
tory blow  to  liquidate  the  Fedaveen  bases  but  rather  was  a  full-scale 
military  offensive  designed,  at  a  minimum,  to  occupy  the  Slnal  Peninsula. 

At  once,  Dulles  called  a  staff  conference.  His  face  and 
neck  were  flushed  with  anger.  These  Israelis!  It  was  an  Old 
Testament  appellation  as  well  as  one  often  used  In  Wall  Street. 
What  could  be  done?  The  whole  business  must  be  stopped  at  once! 
For  this  was  the  one  good  opportunity,  a  casus  belli,  which 
Eden  and  Plneau  had  been  hoping  for!2 

The  policy  moves  of  the  United  States  were  two:  First,  there  was 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950  and  a  statement  that 
America  would  honor  its  previous  pledges  to  assist  any  victim  of  aggres- 
sion In  the  Middle  East.  Second,  Ambassador  Lodge  requested  that  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  convene  a  meeting  of  that  body  Immedi- 
ately to  consider  this  threat  to  International  peace  and  security.3  In 
Washington,  and  In  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  United  States  officials 
were  anxiously  consulting  with  the  British. 

On  October  30,  President  Elsenhower  cabled  Eden.  He  asked  for 
British  support  In  the  United  Nations  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Tri- 
partite Declaration.  He  warned  that  any  British  military  action  would 
create  a  dangerous  situation,  would  open  the  gate  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  would  make  the  British-American  relationship  more  difficult.  He  ended 
with  a  plea  for  complete  frankness  between  the  two  countries.'* 

'St.  John,  p.  258. 
2Flner,  p.  354. 

3For  the  texts  of  these  statements,  see  U.S.,  Department  of  State, 
U.S .P.M.E. .  pp.  137-138. 

Vlner,  p.  360. 
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Shortly  thereafter  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli  Ambassadors  In  London 
were  handed  Identical  notes  which  "requested"  that  each  nation  stop  all 
warlike  action,  withdraw  all  military  forces  ten  miles  from  the  canal, 
and  accept  the  temporary  occupation  by  Anglo-French  forces  of  key  posi- 
tions at  Port  Said,  Ismail ia  and  Suez.  The  recipients  had  twelve  hours 
In  which  to  answer.   If  they  did  not  comply  within  that  period  of  time, 
British  and  French  forces  would  Intervene  to  secure  compliance.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  action  was  to  guarantee  freedom  of  transit  and  to 
separate  the  belligerents.' 

Mo  one  was  fooled,  nor  was  there  much  expectation  that  they  would 
be,  concerning  the  true  nature  of  this  communication.   It  was  an  ultima- 
tum, plain  and  simple.  Its  terms  were  obviously  unacceptable  to  Egypt. 
It  was  an  official  statement  unofficially  declaring  war  on  Egypt.  The 
situation  was  transformed  "from  a  local  Middle  Eastern  conflict  Into  a 
Western  attack  on  Egypt."2 

The  United  Nations 
Ambassador  Lodge  opened  the  Security  Council  meeting  by  urging 


that: 


The  Council  act  In  the  promptest  manner  to  determine  that 
a  breach  of  the  peace  has  occurred,  to  order  that  the  military 
action  undertaken  by  Israel  cease  immediately,  and  to  make 
clear  its  view  that  the  Israel  armed  forces  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn  behind  the  established  armistice  lines.   Nothing  less 
will  suffice.' 


'R.I.I.A.,  Documents.  1956.  p.  261. 
2Campbell,  p.  109. 

3U.N.,  SC,  B&>  7'tSth  Meeting,  October  30,  1956,  p.  2. 
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Mr.  Louftl  presented  the  Egyptian  case.1  He  said  that  the  attack 
constituted  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace  and  an  act  of  aggression,  fall- 
ing within  the  scope  of  Chapter  VII,  and  sanctions  should  therefore  be 
applied.  Also,  he  requested  that  the  General  Assembly  act  to  expel 
Israel  from  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Lodge  Introduced  a  United  States-sponsored  resolution  (S/3710) 
which  expressed  grave  concern"  over  the  Israeli  action.   It  called  upon 
all  Members  to  "assist  the  United  Nations  in  ensuring  ci.s  Integrity  of 
the  armistice  agreements,"  called  upon  Israel  to  withdraw  behind  the 
armistice  lines,  and  called  for  the  suspension  of  military,  economic  and 
financial  assistance  to  Israel  until  she  did  so  withdraw.  The  resolution 
was  put  to  a  vote  but  the  French  and  British  cast  negative  ballots  and 
thus  prevented  Its  adoption. 

On  October  31,  as  the  time  limit  expired  on  their  ultimatum,  the 
British  and  French  began  their  systematic  but  selective  bombardment  of 
Egyptian  airfields  and  military  targets.   In  and  over  the  Slnal  Peninsula 
the  Israeli  forces  were  continuing  their  victorious  assault.  The  Egyp- 
tians retaliated  by  sinking  ships  in  the  canal  and  destroying  equipment 
necessary  for  Its  operation.  Nasser,  unwilling  to  admit  that  his  forces 
were  absorbing  a  severe  beating,  Instructed  his  press  and  radio  to  tell 
the  world  of  glorious  EgyptTan  victories. 

The  United  States  reacted  negatively  and  vigorously  to  the 
Anglo-French  action.  Of  course,  the  result  of  this  stand  was  support  for 

'For  the  text  of  this  speech,  see  I  bid.,  pp.  10-11. 
2St.  John,  p.  260. 
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Egypt.  President  Elsenhower  made  American  opposition  quite  clear  In  a 
nationally  televised  speech: 

The  United  States  was  not  consulted  In  any  way  about  any 
phase  of  these  actions.  Nor  were  we  Informed  of  them  in 
advance. 

As  It  Is  the  manifest  right  of  any  of  these  nations  to 
take  such  decisions  and  actions,  it  Is  likewise  our  right— 
if  our  judgment  so  dictates— to  dissent.  We  believe  these 
actions  to  have  been  taken  In  error.  For  we  do  not  ac^aut 
the  use  of  force  as  a  wise  or  proper  instrument  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes. 

The  present  fact,  nonetheless,  seems  clear:  The  actions 
taken  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  to  which  we  have  all  subscribed. 

There  can  be  no  peace  without  law.  And  there  can  be  no 
law  If  we  were  to  invoke  one  code  of  international  conduct 
for  those  who  oppose  us  and  another  for  our  friends,   (em- 
phasis mine)1 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Sixth  Fleet  and  the  Strategic  Air  Conmand 
were  put  Into  a  state  of  readiness.  As  British  and  French  convoys  moved 
from  Malta  and  Algiers,  the  Sixth  Fleet  took  up  positions  near  the  Egyp- 
tian coast.  American  military  men  had  bean  kept  in  the  dark  by  their 
British  and  French  colleagues,  so  the  latter  were  not  Informed  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  or  Its  mission.2  While  the  bombardment  of 
the  airfields  continued,  American  naval  units  moved  Into  the  port  of 
Alexandria  to  remove  United  States  citizens,  thus  preventing  any  concerted 
attack  on  this  area. 

With  action  stalemated  In  the  Security  Council,  the  scene  shifted 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Yugoslavia  called  for  an  emergency  session. 


1  R.I. I. A.,  Documents.  !9Sb.  pp.  268- 


2b9. 


2Llonel   Gelber,  America  In  Britain's   Place:      The  Leadership  of 
the  West  and  Anglo-American  Unity   (New  York:      Frederick  A.    Praeqen 
1961),    p.    2^3.  a 
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Since  this  issue  was  a  procedural  one,  a  mere  seven  affirmative  votes 
were  needed  to  adopt  the  resolution.  With  the  United  States  voting  af- 
firmatively, the  motion  was  carried  7-2-2  and  an  emergency  session  was 
cal led. 

Secretary  Dulles  continued  the  policy  of  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  the  Invasion  In  this  speech  to  the  Assembly: 

We  speak  on  a  matter  of  vital  Importance,  where  the  United 
States  finds  itself  unable  to  agree  with  three  nations  with 
whom  It  has  ties,  deep  friendships,  admiration,  and  respect, 
and  two  of  whom  constitute  our  oldest,  most  trusted  and  relia- 
ble allies. 

Because  it  seems  to  us  that  that  disagreement  Involves  prin- 
ciples which  far  transcend  the  immediate  issue,  we  feel  impelled 
to  make  our  view  known  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  world. 

If  we  were  to  agree  that  the  existence  of  Injustices  in  the 
world  .  .  .  means  that  the  principle  of  renunciation  of  force  is 
no  longer  respected,  and  that  there  still  exists  the  right  where- 
ever  a  nation  feels  Itself  subject  to  Injustice  to  resort  to 
force  to  try  to  correct  that  injustice  ...  we  would  have,  I 
fear,  torn  this  charter  Into  shreds  and  the  world  would  again  be 
a  world  of  anarchy. 

It  seems  to  us  that  .  .  .  the  resort  to  force,  the  violent 
attack  by  three  of  our  members  upon  a  fourth,  cannot  be  treated 
as  other  than  a  grave  error,  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  charter,  and  one  which  If  persisted  in  would 
gravely  undermine  our  charter  and  undermine  this  organization.' 

The  United  States  then  Introduced  a  draft  resolution  urging  an 

Immediate  cease-fire  and  a  halt  to  the  movement  of  forces  and  arms  into 

the  area,  a  withdrawal  behind  the  armistice  lines,  recommending  that  all 

Members  refrain  from  introducing  military  goods  Into  the  area,  urging 

that  the  Canal  be  opened  to  shipping  as  soon  as  possible  following  a 


'U.S.,  General  Assembly,  Official  Records.  First  Emergency  Spe- 
cial Session,  November  1-10,  1950,  pp.  1 0-1 3 - 
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cease-fire,  and  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  observe  and  report  on 

compliance  with  the  resolution.'  This  was  adopted  64-5  with  only  minor 

modifications.  Great  Britain,  France,  Israel,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

cast  the  only  negative  votes. 

Despite  this  firm  opposition  to  the  invasion  we  had  also  made  It 

plain  that  we  certainly  were  not  doing  this  out  of  friendship  for  Nasser. 

Evidently  determined  that  the  United  States  should  not  gain  Egyptian 

goodwill  by  Its  stand,  Mr.  Dulles  had,  before  condemning  Israel,  France, 

and  Britain,  had  this  to  say: 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates,  the  United  States 
recognizes  full  well  that  the  facts  which  I  have  referred  to 
are  not  the  only  facts  in  this  situation.  There  is  a  long  and 
a  sad  history  of  Irritations  and  of  provocations.  There  have 
been  armistice  violations  by  Israel  and  against  Israel.  There 
have  been  violations  by  Egypt  of  the  Treaty  of  1888  governing 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  a  disregard  by  Egypt  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  1951,  calling  for  the  passage  through  that 
canal  of  Israeli  ships  and  cargoes.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
rearmament  o*  Egypt  unaer  somewhat  ominous  circumstances.  There 
was  the  abrupt  seizure  by  Egypt  of  the  Universal  Suez  Canal 
Company,  which  largely  under  British  and  French  auspices  had 
been  operating  that  canal  ever  since  It  was  opened  90  years  ago. 
There  have  been  repeated  expressions  of  hostility  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  toward  other  governments  with  whom  it  ostensibly 
had,  and  should  have,  friendly  relations.2 

Canada's  Lester  Pearson  then  Introduced  his  famous  proposal  for 

the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  Its  use  would  require 

the  consent  of  the  nations  concerned  and  Its  main  task  would  be  to 

'For  text  see,  U.N.,  General  Assembly,  Official  Records.  First 
Emergency  Special  Session,  Annex,  Document  A/3256,  November  1-10,  1956, 
pp.  2-3.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  somewhat  weaker  than  the  reso- 
lution Introduced  by  Mr.  Lodge  In  the  Security  Council  in  that  no  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  withhold  aid  from  Israel  pending  her  compliance. 

2U.N.,  General  Assembly,  Official  Records.  First  Emergency  Spe- 
cial Session,  November  1-10,  1956,  p.  10. 
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supervise  and   Implement  a  cease-fire.      It  would  be  composed  of  troops 
from  small   powers  only.     The  resolution  was  adopted  57-0,   but  all   the 
combatants  abstained.'     Additional   cease-fire  resolutions  were  adopted. 
The  British,   French,   and   Israelis,   however,   were  not  yet  prepared  to  halt 
their  onslaught.     On  November  5,   France  and  Britain  parachuted    troops 
into  Egypt.     The  next  day  seaborne  troops  came  ashore. 

A  new  element  was   introduced  into  the  picture.     The  Russian  Bear 
began  making   loud  and  threatening  noises.     Marshal  Bulganin,    In  a  public 
letter  to  Eden,   threatened  rocket  warfare  to  "crush  the  aggressors  and  to 
restore  peace  in  the  East."     Bulganin  hoped  that  Eden  would  "show  the 
necessary  prudence  and   .    .    .   draw  .    .    .  the  appropriate  conclusions."2 
Bulganin  cabled  the  Security  Council   demanding  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
new  aggression.     This  cable  contained  a  draft   resolution  calling  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal   of  all   foreign  troops.      If  the 
parties  failed  to  comply  then  all   Members,   especially  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  U.S.S.R.,   should  give  military  assistance  to  Egypt.      It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  Americans  and  Russians  should  jointly  act  to 
preserve  the  peace  In  the  area  If  this  were  necessary. 

The  Pentagon  was   Immediately  alerted  for  emergency  action.     Am- 
bassador Bohlen  wired  from  Moscow  urging  that  a  cease-fire  be  put   into 
effect   immediately   in  order  to  prevent  possible  Soviet  military  action. 3 
The  United  States  rejected  the  "joint"  action  proposal   as  "unthinkable." 


'For  text   see,   U.N.,   General  Assembly,  Official    Records.   First 


Emergency  Special   Session,   Supplement  No.    I,   Resolution  998   (ES-l),   p.   2. 
2Eden,   p.   620. 
3Finer,   p.  418. 
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On  November  6,  Eden  suddenly  agreed  to  a  cease-fire.  The  French 

and  Israelis  somewhat  reluctantly  followed  suit.  The  British  action  was 

a  distinct  surprise  to  many.  Murphy  writes: 

But  to  the  amazement  of  many  Americans,  Including  myself, 
when  the  operation  seemed  about  to  achieve  its  goal,  Prime 
Minister  Eden  decided  to  quit  short  of  the  objective.' 

It  is  not  possible  to  be  sure  of  the  exact  motivation  of  Eden  at 
this  point.  There  were  many  factors  pushing  him  toward  such  a  decision: 
poor  personal  health,  the  Russian  threats,  domestic  and  Commonwealth  op- 
position and  United  Nations  pressures.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  extreme  opposition  of  the  United  States  was  very  significant. 
America  would  not  help  the  pressure  on  the  pound  sterling  nor  would  It 
help  relieve  the  oil  crisis;  It  had  chosen  to  line  up  with  the  Soviets 
against  its  allies,  it  had  adopted  a  completely  uncompromising  position 
on  the  United  Nations  resolutions;  even  Its  naval  units  had  been  a  source 
of  worry  and  harassment. 

Perhaps  a  precise  weighing  of  the  factors  involved  In  his  deci- 
sion is  not  particularly  Important  with  respect  to  our  topic.  What  is, 
exceptionally  pertinent  is  that  the  United  States  exerted  significant 
pressure  on  the  British  to  bring  the  operation  to  a  halt.  To  the  degree 
that  the  United  States  was  decisive  in  stopping  the  invasion,  to  that  de- 
gree it  can  be  "credited"  with  saving  Nasser.2 


'Murphy,  p.  391. 


2For  an  interesting  presentation  of  this  thesis,  see  Clair 
Sterling,  "How  the  United  States  Saved  Nasser,"  The  Reporter.  Vol.  XV 


(December  13,  1956) .  pp.  9-12. 
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Because  of  the  consistency  of  the  American  attitude  following  the 
cease-fire,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  discuss  the  subsequent  events  In 
great  detail.  The  United  States  continued  Its  firm  Insistence;  on  an  Im- 
mediate and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  the  Invading  troops.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  serve  to  illustrate  the  United  States  position  in  the  suc- 
ceeding months: 

1.  Immediately  after  the  cease-fire,  Eisenhower  had 
called  Eden  and  suggested  a  personal  visit.  He 
later  changed  his  mind.  The  reason:  The  State  De- 
partment counseled  him  that  such  conversation  might 
be  taken  as  approval  by  the  United  States  of  the 
British  position.) 

2.  America  avoided  pressing  the  issue  of  getting  the  As- 
sembly to  consider  the  permanent  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  mixed  up  with  this  dispute.  Though  Ambassador 
Lodge  twice  suggested  this,  he  immediately  retreated 
when  he  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  Members  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  considered. 

3.  The  United  States  acceded  to  Nasser's  wish  that  when 
clearance  of  the  Canal  were  begun,  no  British  or  French 
crews  or  equipment  could  participate. 

k.     When  the  Afro-Asian  nations  presented  a  very  strongly 
worded  withdrawal  resolution  on  November  23,  Paul 
Henri -Spaak  of  Belgium  proposed  a  compromise  to  which 
the  British  and  French  would  agree.  Instead  of  using 
Its  influence  to  get  the  toned-down  resolution  adopted, 
the  United  States  abstained  and  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated.  (This  seemingly  minor  vote  was  illustrative  of 
American  policy  and  Is  given  considerable  emphasis  by 
Eden.)  Washington  then  voted  for  the  Afro-Asian  resolu- 
tion. Even  here  It  could  have  abstained.  The  determl - 
nation  of  the  United  States  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
British.  French  and  Israelis,  or  more  accurately,  a 
stand  In  support  of  the  Unitec'  Nations  and  its  decision, 
was  very  evident. 

5.  As  is  partly  shown  by  the  preceding  examples,  Washi  ngton 
Insisted  throughout  on  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of 

'Sherman  Adams,  pp.  259-260. 
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the  Invading  forces,  as  a  prerequisite  for  considera- 
tion once  again  of  the  possibility  of  a  common  policy 
towards  the  Suez  Canal,  Nasser,  and  Palestine  questions. 

The  United  States  refused  to  do  more  than  talk  about  as- 
sistance on  oil  supplies  for  the  British  until  they  with- 
drew. Similarly,  It  was  unwilling  to  make  more  than 
ordinary  commercial  loans  or  help  stabilize  the  pound 
sterling. 


Reflections 
We  have  analyzed  the  significant  developments  which  constituted 
the  Suez  crisis,  discussing  them  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
the  United  States  and  the  effect  of  Its  policy  on  its  relations  with 
Nasser's  Egypt.   It  might  be  wise  at  this  time  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  certain  aspects.  First,  the  question  of  whether  the  invasion  was  a 
distinct  surprise  to  Washington,  and  thus  whether  the  ensuing  reaction 
had  to  be  made  without  benefit  of  much  forethought,  will  be  discussed. 
Then  the  reasons  the  United  States  acted  as  It  did  in  opposing  the  inva- 
sion will  be  examined.  Finally,  there  will  be  a  brief  look  at  the  conse- 
quences of  the  crisis. 

United  States  Foreknowledge 

Old  the  United  States  have  foreknowledge  of  the  Invasion?  Cer- 
tainly It  was  well  aware  of  the  consistent  Anglo-French  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  use  of  force  could  not  be  excluded.   In  early  September, 
the  American  Ambassador  to  France,  Douglas  Dillon,  warned  that  the  French 
would  fight  before  giving  In.  He  even  said  that  the  attack  date  was  some- 
time shortly  after  October  20.'  And,  of  course,  various  military 

'Marquis  Chi  Ids,  Elsenhower:  Captive  Hero  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co.,  1958),  p.  233. 
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preparations,  such  as  troops  and  ship  movements,  were  plain  to  see.  Thus 
It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  an  Anglo-French 
attack  might  occur. 

Israel,  too,  had  been  watched  with  Increasing  concern.  On  Octo- 
ber |||  even  while  the  Security  Council  was  discussing  the  canal  question, 
the  Israelis  had  launched  an  unusually  large  raid  into  Jordan.   It  began 
to  appear  that  some  of  Nasser's  complaints  about  secret  Franco-Israeli 
arms  deals  were  well  founded.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  October,  the 
State  Department  discovered  that  France  was  supplying  her  with  arms  far 
in  excess  of  those  which  would  be  allowed  under  the  Tripartite 
Declaration. 

In  addition  to  these  actions  there  were  the  various  meetings 
among  the  British,  French  and  Israelis,  the  information  blackout  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Israeli  mobilization.  But  did  the  United  States  have 
specific  concrete  knowledge  of  the  impending  attacks?  One  widely  held 
Interpretation  is  that  it  was  caught  completely  off  guard  since  Its  In- 
telligence services  failed  again.  Beal  implies  this  In  his  discussion 
of  the  fact  that  Washington  was  Informed  of  the  Israeli  attack  over  the 
news  ticker  while  Israeli  Ambassador  Eban  conferred  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Rountree.2 

Finer,  however,  disputes  this  view.  According  to  his  findings, 
based  largely  on  Interviews  with  many  of  thosedi rectly  involved,  the 

'Murphy,  p.  390.  For  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  these  ship- 
ments, see  Bromberger  and  Bromberger,  p.  32. 

2Beal,  p.  273. 
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United  States   knew  by  October    18  or   19  that   there  was,    at  some  time,    go- 
ing to  be  a  Franco- Israeli    Invasion.      It  had  been  Informed  by  a  clandes- 
tine passage  of   Information  by  a  French  diplomat  and  by  secret   informa- 
tion to  the  C.I. A.   from  French  Intelligence.'     However,    It  was  told  that 
the  attack  would  not  take  place  until    after  the  Presidential    election. 
There  Is  even  more  authoritative  evidence   that  America  was  not 
surprised  at  all.     Allen  Dulles,    the  Secretary's  brother  and   the  head  of 
the  Central    Intelligence  Agency,    uses   the  Suez  crisis   to   Illustrate  the 
point   that   intelligence  is  often  blamed  when   It  actually  performed   Its 
function  properly.      He  writes: 

Intelligence  was  well   alerted  as   to  what   Israel    and    then 
Britain  and  France  were   likely  to  do.     The  public  received 
the   Impression,    however,    that   there  had  been  an   Intelligence 
failure;    statements  were   issued  by  U.    S.   officials   to   the  ef- 
fect that   the  country  had  not  been  given  advance  warning  of  the 
action.      Our  officials,   of  course,    Intended   to   Imply  only   that 
the  British  and  French  and   Israelis  had  failed   to  tell   us  what 
they  were  doing.      In  fact,    United   States   Intelligence  had  kept 
the  government  Informed  but,   as  usual,   did  not  advertise  Its 
achievement. 

In  order  to  help  straighten  this  out  this  author  wrote  directly 

to  Mr.   Dulles.      In  a  courteous  reply  he  put   It  this  way: 

2.  There  was  persuasive  Intelligence  of  Israeli    prepa- 
rations  to  Invade  Egypt  prior  to  their  attack  In  October, 
195&. 

3.  There  was  good   intelligence  of  the  Anglo-French 
buildup   to  support  the   invasion  and   the  belief  that  they 
would  do  so. 


'Finer,   p.   33<». 

2Allen  Dulles,  The  Craft  of  Intelligence  (New  York:   Harper  and 
Row,  1963),  p.  168. 
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k.      In  general,  every  effort  was  made  to  stop  the  contem- 
plated act  by  appealing  to  the  parties  concerned.' 

Mr.  Dulles  seems  to  establish  beyond  doubt  United  States  knowl- 
edge of  and  attempts  to  prevent  the  Invasion.2  Although  It  does  not  au- 
tomatically follow  that  America  would  publicly  condemn  such  an  attack, 
when  this  knowledge  Is  coupled  with  the  obviously  increasing  divergence 
over  the  use  of  force  which  had  become  so  evident  In  recent  months,  It  Is 
difficult  to  be  surprised  that  this  was  the  course  taken.3 

Opposition  to  Invasion:  Why? 

The  Invasion  made  It  quite  clear  that  the  seemingly  eternal  prin- 
ciples gave  no  clear  Indication  of  what  should  be  done  In  this  case. 
They  provided  no  guidelines  because  they  prescribed  Incompatible  courses 
of  action.   On  the  one  hand  the  principles  of  supporting  those  who  are 
pro-West  and  opposing  those  who  are  not,  and  supporting  those  who  are 
antl -Communist  and  opposing  those  who  are  not,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Invasion  should  be  supported.  At  the  same  time  the  Invaders  violated 
the  principles  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  upholding  the  rule 


Personal  letter  to  the  author  from  Mr.  Dulles  dated  22  September 
1964.  Number  one  In  this  list  was  a  personal  comment  which  has  been 
omitted  to  prevent  embarrassment  to  Mr.  Dulles.   In  any  case  It  Is  not 
necessary.   Nos.  2-4  make  the  point  quite  well. 

•Another  important  fact  to  note  is  that  the  American  Embassy  In 
Cairo  urgently  urged  all  Americans  to  leave  Egypt  early  on  October  29  be- 
fore the  invasion  occurred.   This  could  have  been  merely  precautionary, 
but  In  light  of  this  evidence  and  the  fact  that  It  was  on  the  Jordan 
frontier  that  Israel  had  been  busy,  It  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  corrobora- 
tive evidence. 

3This,  of  course,  Is  a  different  question  from  those  of  the  de- 
cree of  opposition,  and  whether  such  a  policy  was  beneficial  to  our 
interests. 
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of  law,   and   supporting   the  United  Nations.     Also,    two  of   them  were  co- 
lonial  powers.     Opposition  was   the  course  indicated  by   these  principles. 
Unfortunately,    since  there  was  no  criterion  for  determining  which  prin- 
ciples were  the  most   Important   In  a  given  case,    there  was  no  way  of  know- 
ing which  should  and/or  would  be  chosen   for   implementation. 

Nevertheless,   a  choice  had  to  be  made.     Washington  believed  that 
the  arguments   In  favor  of  supporting   the   Invasion  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by   those  prescribing  condemnation.      The  basis  of  the  decision  to 
oppose  appears   to  have  been  a     combination  of  both  principles  and  practi- 
cal  considerations. 

The  official    reason  for  the  American  policy  was   that  certain  ab- 
solute principles  had  been  violated  and   the  United  States  had  no  choice 
but  to  oppose  the  violators.     The  two  violated  principles  were  support 
for  the  rule  of   law  and  support  for  the  peaceful    settlement  of  disputes. 
President  Elsenhower  declared   that: 

There  can  be  no  peace  without   law.     And   there  can  be  no 
law  I f  we  were  to  invoke  one  code  of  International   conduct 
for   those  who  oppose  us  and  another  for  our  friends. 

At  another   time  Secretary  Dulles  said:      "The  resort   to  force   .    .    .    cannot 

be  treated  as  other  than  a  grave  error,    Inconsistent  with  the  principles 

and  purposes  of   the  charter."2 

This  points   to  another  principle  which  was  closely   related   to 

these   two,    namely,   opposition   to  those  who  oppose  the  United  Nations.     As 


'R.I.I.A.,    Documents.    1956.   p.   269.     Also  see  Heller  and  Heller, 
p.   250,   and  Beal,   p.   288. 

2Speech  of  Secretary  Dulles   to  the  United  Nations  General   Assem- 
bly.     U.N.,    GA,    OR,    First  Emergency  Special    Session,    p.    13.      Concerning 
the  point  about  two  standards    r'or  aggression,    see  Murphy,   p.   381. 
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the  Secretary's  speech  illustrated,    the  attack  automatically  violated 
United  Nations  principles.     Also,    the  United  Nations  as  an  organization 
seemed   to  most  nearly  embody  attempts   to  Introduce   the  rule  of    law  Into 
International    affairs,    so  It  required   support  on   these  grounds. 

Another  principle  which  indicated  that  the  United  States  should 
oppose  the   Invasion  was   that  colonialists   should  be  opposed  and  anti- 
colonialists  supported.     The  sense  of  moral    rectitude  which  this   illus- 
trated was  combined  with   the  practical    consideration  concerning   the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  stand  on  the  ex-colonial   powers  of   the  Afro-Asian  bloc. 
There  was  nearly  unanimous  opposition   to  the   invasion  among   these  states. 
Though   it  was  probably  not  the  decisive  element  the  Administration  no 
doubt   realized   that  American  opposition     Would,    In  short,    Identify  the 
United  States  with   the  antl -colonial  I sm  of  the  entire  underdeveloped 
world."' 

In  addition  to  certain  principles  which  Indicated  that  the  Inva- 
sion should  be  opposed,  the  United  States  felt  that  practical  considera- 
tions also  necessitated  such  a  course.  The  primary  element  of  this  type 
was  a  belief  that  failure  to  oppose  this  invasion  might  easily  lead  to  a 
war  with  Russia.2  There  was  some  fear  of  an  Immediate  conflict.  Finer 
emphasizes   this   factor.     He  writes: 


'John  W.    Spanier,  American  Foreign  Policy  Since  World  War   II 
(New  York:      Frederick  A.    Praeger,    I960),   p.    123)!     Also  see  Beat,    p.    275. 

2W.   W.    Rostow,   The  United  States   in  the  World  Arena    (New  York: 
Harper  and  Bros.,    I960),  p.   359,   says  Soviet  military  gesture  had  a  "pro- 
found effect   In  Washington." 
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Dulles  and  Elsenhower,    facing  a  challenge  from  the  Soviet 
Union  .    .    .  were  so  afraid  of  Moscow's  power  and   intentions 
that   they  yielded   to   their  fears.' 

The  more  prevalent  view  was   that  a   failure  to  oppose  the   Invasion 

might  well    lead  to  a  war  In  the  near  future.      It  might  do  this  by  causing 

a  general   disintegration  of  order  and  perhaps  a  collapse  of  the  United 

Nations.      Beal    put  it  this  way: 

In  his  own  mind,    Dulles   regarded   the  decision   to  oppose 
Britain  and   France  as  quite   the  most  significant  policy  deci- 
sion taken  by   the  United   States  since  the  war. 

It  was  made  with  full    realization   that  such  a  break  (with 
the  allies)   could  not  occur  without  strong   repercussions — but 
the  repercussions   remained   Infinitely  preferable  to  the  alterna- 
tive.    The  alternative  was  a  disastrous  breakdown   in  world  order 
and  almost  certainly  a  new  world  war  waged  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Another  fear  was   that  a  series  of  local  wars  might  develop  carry- 
ing with  them  a  severe  threat  of  complete  escalation.     That  this  belief 
was   Important  can  be  substantiated   In  a   rather  authoritative  fashion.      A 
few  weeks  after  the  invasion  Mr.   Dulles  was   in  Paris  for  a  NATO  meeting. 
In  a   long  talk  with  French  Foreign  Minister  Plneau,   as  established  by  In- 
terviews with  Mr.   Plneau  and  by   the  archives  of  the  Qua!   <J  Orsay: 

Dulles  contended   that   failure  by   the  United  States   to  halt 
the  Suez   invasion  would   thus  have   led   to  proliferating  military 
conflicts.     The   inevitable   result,   he  said,  would  have  been 
the  holocaust  of  World  War   III.3 

There  was  one  other  practical    factor  which  no  doubt    figured  In 

the  decision.      The  Invasion  was    launched  by  precisely   those  powers   that 

'Finer,   p.   Ml. 

2Beal,   p.   288. 

'orummond  and  Coblentz,  p.  177. 
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the  Arabs  identified  as  their  foremost  enemies,  the  colonialists  and 
Israel.  Any  state  which  had  sided  with  these  nations  probably  would  have 
eliminated  itself  from  any  position  of  Influence  in  the  Arab  world. 

Consequences  of  the  Crisis 

Nasser  snatched  a  great  political  victory  from  the  jaws  of  mili- 
tary catastrophe.   Had  the  Israelis  alone  decisively  defeated  him,  he 
probably  would  have  toppled.   The  Anglo-French  Intervention  made  him  a 
martyr  and  made  it  necessary,  from  the  Invaders'  point  of  view,  that  he 
be  soundly  trounced.  When  this  goal  was  not  achieved,  his  stock  went 
soaring  with  the  Arab  masses.   He  had  defied  both  arch-enemies,  the  co- 
lonialists and  Israel,  and  had  emerged  triumphant. 

For  the  British  and  French  "the  results  cannot  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  anything  but  an  unmitigated  disaster.    Britain  had  retained 
Its  hold  on  various  units  In  Arabia  and  was  still  nominally  strong  In 
Iraq  and  Jordan.  But  to  most  Arabs  the  British  were  an  anathema. 
Friendship  or  collaboration  with  the  British  or  French  would  be  a  liabil- 
ity not  an  asset.   The  fact  that  they  had  been  associated  with  Israel 
made  It  Impossible  for  them  to  have  any  effective  influence  In  dealings 
with  Arab  nationalists  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Soviet  prestige  was  strengthened  immeasurably.   Throughout  the 
crisis  she  had  been  Egypt's  staunchest  defender.   When  the  Invasion  came 
she  stood  with  the  United  States  In  the  forefront  of  the  opposition.  Her 
predictions  about  the  ultimate  motives  of  the  imperialists  seemed  to  be 

'Campbell,  p.  ill. 
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coming  true.   She  had  even  threatened  rocket  warfare  against  the  Europe- 
ans and  had,  along  with  her  Chinese  allies,  stated  that  she  might  send 
volunteers"  to  preserve  Arab  freedom  If  It  should  be  necessary.  The 
gains  made  in  the  arms  deal  were  consolidated  and  Improved  upon,  thus  in- 
creasing the  danger  to  the  vital  American  Interest  of  preventing  Soviet 
control . 

The  United  States  had  emerged  from  the  Imbroglio  as  the  most  In- 
fluential Western  power  in  the  Arab  world.  The  forthright  stand  against 
the  Invasion  was  appreciated.   Many  Arabs  recognized  how  difficult  It 
was  for  the  United  States  to  oppose  such  close  friends  and  allies  on  such 
an  Important  Issue. 

It  is  possible  to  deduce  that  America  was  now  In  a  position  to 
lead  the  Arabs  into  the  Western  camp.   But  such  a  view  is  greatly  over- 
simplified.  It  ignores  the  basic  philosophy  of  Nasser  and  assumes  that 
Arab  gratitude  would  be  so  great  that  their  whole  course  of  action  would 
be  changed.   It  also  underestimates  Arab  intelligence.  They  well  knew 
that  the  United  States  action  was  not  motivated  by  concern  for  Nasser. 
They  also  knew  that  the  fundamental  American  ties  with  her  allies  and 
Israel  were  still  Intact.   In  fact,  the  inconsistency  of  American  action 
prior  to  the  invasion,  and  the  obviously  hostile  attitude  to  Nasser,  made 
many  Arabs  wonder  If  the  real  motive  behind  the  American  stand  was  not  a 
desire  to  supplant  Britain  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  opportunity  which  was  open  was  that  of  at  least  dealing  with 
the  Arabs  on  a  realistic  basis  while  recognizing  that  Arab  and  American 


'wheelock,  p.  249;  Cremeans,  p.  155;  Utley,  p.  110. 
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interests  to  some  extent  coincided.  The  United  States  had  helped  Egypt 
and  the  Arabs  were  grateful.  There  was  an  opening  for  the  development  of 
a  practical  working  relationship  which  might  be  mutually  beneficial.  It 
would  not  Immediately  solve  all  of  the  problems  nor  would  It  put  a  com- 
plete stop  to  Soviet  penetration.  It  would,  however,  provide  the  basis 
for  relations  which  might  accommodate  some  of  the  conflicting  Interests 
Involved,  and  partially  counterbalance  Soviet  Influence. 

The  United  States  also  had  severely  strained  Its  relations  with 
Its  allies.  There  could  not  be  a  complete  break  because  there  were  too 
many  Interests  of  a  vital  nature  which  were  common  to  all.   Nevertheless, 
a  severe  loss  of  confidence  and  much  animosity  was  Incurred.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  positions  finally  taken.  Equally  troublesome,  however, 
were  the  problems  which  developed  out  of  the  misunderstandings  between 
Dulles  and  Eden,  and  the  aggravation  caused  by  the  inconsistency  In  Amer- 
ican pol Icy. 

One  very  important  result  Is  often  overlooked.  This  was  the  ef- 
fect on  those  Arab  countries  most  closely  associated  with  and  dependent 
on  the  West,  namely  Iraq  and  Jordan.   Nurl  and  King  Hussein  had  been  the 
bastions  of  Britain's  Arab  policy.  With  Britain  now  thoroughly  discred- 
ited they  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  external  support.  The  situa- 
tion was  especially  grave  for  Nurl.  With  his  external  prop  now  without 
influence,  Nurl  was  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  engaging  in  an  almost  im- 
possible struggle  with  Nasser  or  else  being  content  to  play  a  secondary 
role.  Hussein  was  under  less  strain  for  the  moment  because  of  Jordan's 
continued  weakness  and  the  existence  of  the  pro-Nasser  Nabulsi  government. 
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Because  of  the  demise  of  Britain  and  France,    the  increased  pres- 
tige of  Nasser  and  Russians,   and   the  heightened   Insecurity  of   Iraq  and 
Jordan,   one  result  of  Suez  was  to  make  It  more  than   likely   that   increased 
Arab-Communist  relations  would  ensue.      Such  a  development  would   increase 
the  danger  to  the  vital  American   Interest  of  preventing  Soviet  control. 
As   the  only  "surviving"  Western  power,    the  United  States  apparently  pro- 
vided both   the  major   roadblock  and   the  main  alternative  to  Increased  Com- 
munist penetration. 


CHAPTER  VI 
UNITED  STATES  OPPOSITION  TO  NASSER 

The  United  States  Interpreted  the  Suez  Crisis  largely  in  terms  of 
its  effect  on  the  possibilities  for  Communi st  penetration.  The  Soviet 
sabre-rattling  had  made  a  big  Impression.  The  decline  of  Britain  and 
France  combined  with  the  increased  prestige  of  Nasser  seemed  to  bode  ill 
for  the  West.  Because  It  was  believed  that  Nasser  and  similar  neutral- 
ists were  harmful  rather  than  beneficial  to  American  security  interests, 
It  was  decided  that  new  moves  had  to  be  made  to  counter  his  growing 
strength  and  to  prevent  further  Soviet  encroachment. 

Within  this  framework,  the  United  States  acted  on  two  fronts. 
First,  It  was  decided  to  announce  a   new  formula  clearly  stating  American 
determination  to  resist  Communist  aggression  In  the  Middle  East.  Second, 
it  was  decided  to  try  to  isolate  Nasser  from  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world. 
This  policy  might  lead  to  some  interference  In  Arab  affairs  and  the 
United  States  had  always  attempted  to  refrain  from  such  action.  It  was 
felt  that  In  this  case,  however,  the  principle  of  non-interference  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  imperative  of  containing  Nasserism. 

The  Elsenhower  Doctrine 
In  the  latter  part  of  1956,  the  United  States  made  a  decision  to 
issue  a  new  policy  pronouncement.  The  decision -making  process  was  typi- 
cal for  the  Administration.  It  was  a  Dulles  Initiative,  made  without  any 
consultation  with  American  allies,  United  States  diplomats  In  the  field, 
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or  the  governments  of  the  area  concerned.   It  was  a  completely  unilateral 
gambit. 

The  wheels  were  officially  set  In  motion  on  January  5,  1957,  In  a 
Presidential  message  to  the  Congress.  In  a  long  introduction  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower stressed  American  support  for  the  territorial  independence  and  po- 
litical Integrity  of  every  Middle  Eastern  country,  discussed  the  Soviet 
threat,  discussed  the  veto  problem  of  the  United  Nations,  and  reviewed 
previous  policy.  Then  he  got  to  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Today  we  have  security  treaties  with  42  other  nations  which 
recognize  that  their,  and  our,  peace  and  security  are 
intertwined.  .  .  . 

it  Is  now  essential  that  the  United  States  should  manifest 
through  joint  action  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  our  de- 
termination to  assist  those  nations  of  the  Mid  East  area  which 
desire  that  assistance. 

The  action  which  I  propose  would  have  the  following  features. 

It  would,  first  of  all,  authorize  the  United  States  to  coop- 
erate with  and  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the  gen- 
eral area  of  the  Middle  East  In  the  development  of  economic 
strength  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  national  Independence. 

It  would,  In  the  second  place,  authorize  the  Executive  to 
undertake  in  the  same  region  programs  of  military  assistance  and 
cooperation  with  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  which  desires 
such  aid. 

It  would,  in  the  third  place,  authorize  such  assistance  and 
cooperation  to  include  the  employment  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  and  protect  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  Independence  of  such  nations,  requesting  such  aid, 
against  overt  armed  aggression  from  any  nation  controlled  by  In- 
ternat 1 ona I  Comroun ism. 

The  present  proposal  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  authorize 
the  President  to  employ,  for  economic  and  defensive  military 
purposes,  sums  available  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1354, 
as  amended,  without  regard  to  existing  limitations,   (emphasis 
ml  ne) ' 


'u.  S.,  Department  of  State,  U.S.P.M.E.:   Documents,  p.  20. 
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Before  we  discuss  the  strategy  behind  this  proposal  and  the  an- 
ticipated and  actual  reception  It  received,  we  should  carefully  analyze 
Its  most  pertinent  provisions.  Section  three  was  particularly  important. 
The  request  for  the  authorization  by  Congress  to  employ  armed  forces  was 
not  necessary  In  a  legal  sense,  but  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  the 
armed  forces  was  mentioned  was  very  Important.   It  indicated  Washington's 
willingness  to  Intervene  militarily  If  this  should  become  necessary. 
Congress  was  asked  to  join  with  the  President  In  warning  that,  for  cer- 
tain purposes  against  certain  enemies,  the  United  States  would  fight  In 
the  Middle  East. 

What  were  these  purposes?  "To  secure  and  protect  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  such  nations."  Against  whom 
would  action  be  taken?  The  United  States  would  act  against  "any  nation 
controlled  by  International  Communism.'   To  what  form  of  danger  did  this 
provision  apply?  The  trigger  was  "overt  armed  aggression.   Old  the 
United  States  act  whenever  it  saw  fit?   No,  only  when  a  nation  was  "re- 
questing such  aid." 

It  seems  that,  If  the  United  States  would  adhere  strictly  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  Its  applicability  would  be  quite  limited. 
Yet  It  was  really  quite  vague.  How  does  one  determine  when  a  state  Is 
"controlled"  by  International  Communism?  What  constitutes  "overt  armed 
aggression?"  Given  a  request  of  some  sort  by  a  state  in  the  area,  the 
possibilities  for  action  were  quite  varied. 

The  fourth  section  was  also  quite  important  in  that,  while  it  did 
not  increase  the  amount  of  money  available,  It  gave  the  President  dis- 
cretionary authority  over  the  use  of  previously  appropriated  funds.  Such 
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flexibility,  such  freedom  from  Congressional  restriction,  allowed  greater 
use  of  the  money  for  bargaining  purposes. 

What  was  the  strategy  behind  this  proposal?  The  Administration 
wanted  Russia  to  know  that  it  would  fight  If  It  were  necessary.  Secre- 
tary Dul les  said: 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  risk  of  war  Is  the  risk  of  mis- 
calculation; that  countries  with  aggressive  purposes  might  think 
that  they  can  perhaps  grab  off  a  bit  here  and  grab  off  a  bit 
there  without  being  caught  at  It  or  being  seriously  opposed. 
The  thing  Is,  if  you  are  going  to  oppose  them,  say  it  in  advance 
and  say  It  clearly  and  strongly,  so  there  Is  no  question  or 
doubt  about  It. 

Why  was  it  decided  to  advance  the  proposal  at  this  particular 
time?  It  was  obvious  that  the  action  was  a  direct  result  of  the  Suez 
crisis.  Secretary  Dulles  admitted  the  decision  was  made  in  late  Decem- 
ber.3 But  what  was  It  about  the  crisis  that  had  made  it  necessary? 

The  underlying  rationale  might  be  called  the  theory  of  power 
vacuum.^  The  decline  of  French  and  British  Influence  had  removed  the 


'For  the  official  reasoning  behind  this  request,  see  U.  S.,  Sen- 
ate. Hearings  on  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine,  pt.  1,  pp.  366-367. 

*'U.  S.,  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Hearings  on  H.J. 
Res.  117.  A  Joint  Resolution  to  Authorize  the  President  to  Undertake 
Economic  and  Military  Cooperation  with  Nations  in  the  General  Area  of 
the  Middle  East  in  Order  to  .Assist  the  Strengthening  and  Defense  of  Their 
Independence.  85th  Cono..  1st  Sess.,  1957,  p.  U\ .      (Hereinafter  cited  as 
U.  S.,  House  of  Representatives,  Hearings  on  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.) 
Also  see  his  speech,  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

'U.  S.,  Senate,  Hearings  on  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  pt.  1.  D. 
107.  

%ee  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  U.  S.,  House  of  Representatives,  Hearings  on  the  Elsen- 
hower Doctrine,  p.  79. 
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most  effective  restraints  upon  Nasser  and  also  had  eliminated  much  of  the 

potential  opposition  to  any  Soviet  military  action.   If  something  were 

not  done  to  "fill"  this  "vacuum,"  so  it  was  believed,  the  Russians  might 

well  move  in.  In  order  to  forestall  any  such  action,  the  United  States 

decided  it  had  to  clearly  state  Its  Intention  to  resist  Communist 

aggression. 

There  was  a  deep  sense  of  urgency  in  Washington.  Secretary 

Dulles  said  that,  unless  the  President's  proposal  was  passed  immediately, 

and  done  so  in  its  original  form,  the  chances  of  war  were  greater  than 

they  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  airlift.'  At  another  time  he 

stated: 

In  my  opinion,  the  consequences  in  the  area  of  a  refusal 
or  even  a  prolonged  delay  or  a  sharp  division  would  be  quite 
disastrous  as  far  as  the  area  Is  concerned.  I  think  it  would 
mean  that  the  area  would  be  In  a  short  time  dominated  by  inter- 
national communism. 

The  proposal  was  also  designed  to  help  In  the  struggle  against 
internal  subversion.  It  was  felt  that  the  declarations  of  Intent  In  the 
first  two  sections  plus  the  authority  for  discretionary  use  of  previously 
appropriated  funds  would  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  stability,  In- 
dependence, and  growth.  The  Secretary  said: 

As  I  indicated,  there  are,  I  think,  three  elements  which 
are  particularly  to  be  watched  If  you  are  trying  to  guard 
against  internal  subversion. 

One  is  the  fear  that  the  country  could  be  subjected  to 
overwhelming  armed  attacks  and  therefore  there  Is  no  use 


'U.  S.,  Senate,  Hearings  on  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  pt.  1,  p. 
15b. 

2U.  S.,  House  of  Representatives,  Hearings  on  the  Elsenhower 
Doctrine,  p.  34. 
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resisting  the  pressure  of  communism  because  if  It  does  not 
one  way  it  will  come  in  another.  .  .  . 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  Government  does  not  have  the 
means  to  maintain  a  loyal  and  dependable  security  force  of  Its 
own. 

The  third  is  that  the  economic  plight  of  a  country  becomes 
so  bad  the  people  grab  anything  as  an  alternative. 

This  resolution  was  designed  to  meet  these  three  conditions, 
and  I  believe  in  doing  so  it  does  all  we  can  do  consistent  with 
our  United  Nations  Charter  and  other  obligations  to  check  the 
danger  from  subversion.' 

By  what  means  would  this  resolution  be  implemented  if  It  were 
passed'.'   It  was  decided  to  by-pass  the  usual  channels  and  regular  diplo- 
matic personnel.  In  order  to  dramatize  the  approach  and  "explain"  the 
program  to  the  potential  recipient  states,  a  special  envoy  would  be  sent. 
The  man  chosen  was  an  ex-Congressman,  Mr.  James  Richards  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  would  have  the  authority  to  use  the  considerable  moneys  avail- 
able to  "persuade  the  nations  of  the  area  to  accept  the  proposal. 
Erskine  Chllders  has  accurately  characterized  this  approach: 

There  developed  .  .  .  what  might  be  described  as  a  kind  of 
"subscription  list"  against  International  Communism;  for  those 
Arab  Governments  which  signed  it,  U.  S.  economic  and  military 
aid  was  forthcoming.2 

Reception  and  Reaction 
What  did  the  United  States  expect  In  the  way  of  reaction  to  this 
proposal?  Since  Administration  officials  were  arguing  for  its  adoption, 
we  must  recognize  that  they  may  have  been  overstating  the  case.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Dulles'  repeated  statements  indicate  that  the  following  was 
probably  reasonably  representative  of  his  true  beliefs: 

'ibid.,  p.  156. 

2Ersklne  Chllders,  Comnon  Sense  About  the  Arab  World  (New  York: 
The  Hacmillan  Co.,  I960),  p.  111. 
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The  purpose  of  this  plan  Is  precisely  the  same  purpose 
that  was  In  the  action  we  took  at  the  time  of  the  armed  at- 
tacks first  by  Israel  and  then  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  In  the  areas.  We  were  motivated,  of  course.  In  the 
first  Instance  by  our  respect  for  the  undertakings  we  had  as- 
sumed In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  by  our  various 
treaties,  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  opposed  the 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  of  any  country, 
and  we  opposed  the  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  one  of  the  Middle  East  countries  when  that  was  involved. 

We  sought  through  the  United  Nations  to  help  maintain  the 
Independence  of  one  of  those  countries.  This  Is  precisely  what 
we  Intend  to  do  by  this  program;  to  help  protect  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  those  countries  and  to  help  build  up  and  strengthen 
their  independence.  As  that  is  realized  I  think  they  will  realize 
this  is  a  reinforcement  of  the  policies  which  they  respected  and 
admired  when  we  carried  them  out  in  the  early  days  of  November, 
and  that  it  Is  a  continuity  of  policy  which  they  will  welcome, 
(emphasi  s  rIm)  - 

Elsewhere  he  stated: 

As  far  as  Increasing  troubles  within  the  area,  I  think  on 
the  contrary,  It  will  tend  to  minimize  rather  than  to  accentu- 
ate those  difficulties,   (emphasi  s  mi  ne)^ 

This  was  Washington's  expectation.  What  was  the  actual  reaction 
to  the  proposal?  Even  before  it  was  formally  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  only  Its  general  nature  was  known,  the  Syrian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  declared  his  country's  opposition.  About  the  same  time  the 
Egyptian  press  attacked  the  expected  proposal. 

Following  the  Presidential  message,  though  there  was  no  official 
comment,  "Egyptians"  were  highly  critical  of  the  emphasis  on  the  threat 
of  Communism. 3  Slowly  a  pattern  developed.  Nasser  and  his  subordinates 


'U.  S.,  House  of  Representatives,  Hearings  on  the  Eisenhower  Doc- 
trine, p.  10. 

2I bid. .  p.  8. 


^New  York  Times.  January  6,  1957,  p.  **0, 
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did  not  publicly  commit  themselves.  The  government  "inspired"  press, 

however,  became  extremely  critical.  Mohammed  Heikal,  a  close  personal 

friend  of  Nasser,  wrote: 

It  has  seen  imaginary  Russian  plans  of  aggression  even  be- 
fore they  take  shape  but  has  completely  failed  to  see  the 
sinister  plans  of  Britain,  France  and  Israel,  which  are  not 
based  on  conjecture  but  have  actually  taken  the  shape  of  blood- 
shed, devastation  and  arson.' 

After  a  meeting  between  King  Saud,  King  Hussein,  and  Nasser,  they 
Issued  a  communique  In  which  all  agreed  to  a  rejection  of  the  vacuum 
theory  and  decided  that  Arab  nationalism  was  the  sole  basis  on  which  Arab 
policy  could  be  formulated."2 

There  is  no  need  to  give  more  examples.  Despite  the  Administra- 
tion's optimistic  statements  to  the  contrary,  It  was  clear  far  in  advance 
of  its  passage  that  the  Eisenhower  Poctrine  would  not  receive  a  very  cor- 
dial welcome.  When  it  was  finally  approved  In  March,  such  was  its  fstf. 
Only  Lebanon  ever  formally  accepted  It.  Though  Jordan  was  brought  under 
its  protective  umbrella,  It  never  fully  accepted  the  Doctrine.  Even  Iraq 
did  not  subscribe.  King  Saud  wavered  In  his  public  pronouncements,  de- 
pending on  the  present  state  of  his  relations  with  other  Arab  leaders  and 
with  Washington.  Yet  he  never  fully  accepted  It.  Syria  opposed  it  from 
the  outset.  And  Egypt,  though  not  opposing  It  as  rabidly  or  strongly  as 
Syria,  certainly  became  a  strong  foe. 

How  can  we  explain  the  Egyptian  reaction  to  the  resolution?  We 
must  look  at  it  in  two  parts.  First,  why  was  the  official  reaction  slow 

'ibid..  January  10,  1957,  p.  7. 
2lbid..  January  20,  1957,  p.  21. 
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and  cautious.   It  appears  that  the  basic  reasons  were  these:   (I)  The 
Egyptians  still  had  some  hopes  for  amicable  United  States-Egyptian  rela- 
tions because  of  the  strong  American  stand  on  the  Issues  of  invasion  and 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  (2)  Egypt  was  pushing  hard  for  a  re- 
lease of  the  frozen  Egyptian  dollar  assets  In  the  United  States.  Its 
economy  was  In  severe  straits  because  of  the  Suez  crisis  and  she  desper- 
ately needed  outside  assistance.  Since  late  December,  both  in  Cairo  and 
In  Washington,  the  Egyptians  had  been  negotiating  for  a  resumption  of 
economic  aid,  as  well  as  for  emergency  assistance  In  various  forms.  As 
long  as  there  was  some  hope  of  United  States  help  In  the  economic  sphere, 
Nasser  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  a  possible  deal.  It  was  only  when  It 
became  obvious  that  such  was  not  forthcoming,  and  that  America  was  at- 
tempting to  isolate  him  In  the  Arab  world,  that  his  opposition  became 
outspoken. 

What  were  the  fundamental  objections  to  this  Doctrine  from 
Nasser's  point  of  view?  First  and  foremost  was  Its  "one-eved"  approach 
to  the  problem  of  aggression.  It  was  only  and  specifically  directed 
against  states  controlled  by  International  Communism.   It  was  developed 
in  response  to  the  Suez  crisis.  Yet  It  was  the  traditional  Western  im- 
perialists and  the  Zionists  from  Israel  who  had  attacked  Egypt.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  given  her  full  support.   In  fact,  she  even  offered  "vol- 
unteers" I  f  they  should  become  necessary. 

Broken  down  Into  Its  component  parts,  this  "one-eyed"  factor  was 
objectionable  on  two  counts.  First,  it  was  directed  against  the  "wrong" 
enemy.  The  Arabs  did  not  believe  that  International  Communism  was  the 
primary  threat  to  their  security.  On  the  contrary,  though  It  was 
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potentially  dangerous  and  might  become  a  foe,  at  the  present  time  the 

Communist  bloc  was  a  consistent  champion  of  Nasser  and  his  causes. 

Zionism,  imperialism  and  colonialism,  all  from  Western  sources,  were 

Nasser's  foes.  Second,  the  particular  timing  of  the  proposal  could  not 

have  been  more  unfortunate.  It  purported  to  respond  to  the  Suez  crisis 

In  which  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Israel  had,  according  to  Egypt,  the 

Arabs,  the  United  States,  the  Communist  bloc,  and  the  United  Nations 

resolutions,  wrongly  attacked  Egypt.  Yet  the  emphasis  not  only  was  not 

on  these  aggressors,  they  were  not  even  mentioned.   It  was  the  aggression 

of  International  Communism  which  was  pinpointed  as  the  danger.  Given 

these  facts, 

Bound  up  in  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  and  almost  oblivi- 
ous of  events  in  Hungary,  even  the  most  sophisticated  Arabs 
could  hardly  look  on  proposals  for  defense  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression at  this  time  as  anything  but  a  red  herring.' 

A  second  fundamental  objection  to  the  doctrine  was  the  theory  of 
the  power  vacuum  on  which  It  was  based.  As  Is  true  of  all  nations,  and 
perhaps  particularly  so  of  those  which  are  small,  relatively  weak,  and 
recently  or  presently  In  the  process  of  being  freed  from  colonialism,  the 
Arab  states  are  extremely  sensitive  on  questions  of  their  own  strength 
and  independence.  And  within  the  Arab  world,  certainly  no  one  had  in- 
veighed more  against  freedom  from  domination  than  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

This  objection  also  had  two  facets.  First,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  was,  in  fact,  a  vacuum.  To  Nasser  there  was  no 
such  thing.  The  decline  of  Western  Influence  simply  meant  that  he  and 
the  Arabs  were  becoming  more  and  more  the  masters  of  their  own  fate. 


'Cremeans,  pp.  156-157. 
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The  second  part  of  the  objection  related  to  who  should  be  the 
vacuum-fillers'  if  a  vacuum  did  exist.  Nasser's  approach  to  this  was 
simply  another  side  of  his  original  argument.  His  belief  was  that,  If 
you  wanted  to  say  that  a  vacuum  existed,  It  was  to  be  filled  by  Arab 
nationalism. 

A  third  fundamental  objection  which  Nasser  had  resulted  from  the 
nature  of  the  requests  under  the  doctrine.  The  requisite  of  a  commitment 
violated  the  very  core  of  Nasser's  policy  of  neutrality  on  cold  war  Is- 
sues. Non-alignment,  the  rejection  of  alliances  with  either  East  or 
West,  and  the  opposition  to  attempts  to  win  all  nations  to  one  bloc  or 
the  other,  this  was  the  key  to  much  of  Nasser's  foreign  policy.  The 
Eisenhower  Doctrine,  though  not  an  alliance  In  name,  was  In  fact  a  formal 
commitment  to  the  West.  To  Nasser  it  was  another  Baghdad  Pact,  though  in 
a  somewhat  more  vague  and  disguised  form.' 

The  objection  to  commitment  was,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  positive  neutrality.  Another  element  In  this  philosophy  was  the 
principle  of  non-Involvement.  That  Is,  an  avoidance  of  participation  In 
cold  war  issues  as  such.  Nasser  believed  that  the  removal  of  a  cold  war 
atmosphere  was  a  necessary  element  In  his  foreign  policy.  Yet  the  Eisen- 
hower Doctrine  would  have  precisely  the  opposite  result.  It  would  focus 
cold  war  tensions  on  the  Middle  East  and  the  Arab  world.  And  because  of 
Its  vagueness,  It  could  easily  transform  the  area  into  a  primary  arena, 
perhaps  even  into  a  military  battleground.  Nasser  felt  he  had  to  oppose 
It  on  these  grounds. 

'For  a  concise  example  of  this  kind  of  thinking,  see  statement  by 
Syria's  Foreign  Minister  Bltar  on  August  19,  1957,  reported  In  R.I. I. A., 
Documents.  1957.  pp.  324-328. 
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A  fifth  reason  for  Nasser's  opposition  was  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  It  was  another  Western  effort  to  establish  dominance  in  the 
area.'  Granted,  previously  It  had  been  Great  Britain  and  France  who  had 
been  the  imperialists.  Yet  the  moment  their  power  and  influence  was 
shattered,  their  major  ally  jumped  in  with  a  vague  doctrine  directed 
against  a  hypothetical  enemy.  It  appeared  that  It  carefully  avoided  any 
association  with  them  only  to  deceive  the  Arabs.  It  seemed  that  It  had 
to  be  an  attempt  to  establish  a  sphere  of  influence  because  the  doctrine 
Itself  was  so  poorly  timed  in  relation  to  Its  stated  purpose  that  no  one 
would  believe  It.   It  mi sidentlf led  the  enemy,  it  Insulted  the  Arabs,  and 
it  sought  to  impose  upon  them  the  cold  war  struggle  and  force  them  to 
line  up  with  the  West. 

Finally,  Nasser  opposed  the  doctrine  because  of  the  other  aspects 
of  American-Egyptian  relations  at  the  time.  As  we  mentioned  earlier,  the 
United  States  had  done  Its  best  to  show  the  world  that  it  was  not  really 
pro-Egyptian  on  the  various  facets  of  the  Suez  question.   It  had  further 
embarked  upon  a  policy  designed  to  Isolate  Nasser  in  the  Arab  world. 
These  facts  obviously  made  It  difficult  for  Nasser  to  accept  a  new  Ameri- 
can proposal  which  supposedly  was  in  his  interest. 

The  Eisenhower  Doctrine  was  soundly  rejected  by  Nasser.   It  did 
much  to  dissipate  the  good  will  which  the  United  States  had  won  in  the 
Arab  world  In  the  Suez  crisis.  It  did  awaken  the  world  and  the  American 
public  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  would  prevent  the  Communists 


'The  proposal  of  this  Doctrine  made  many  Arabs  wonder  If  the  real 
reason  for  the  United  States  stand  against  the  Suez  invasion  was  a  desire 
to  replace  Britain  In  the  Middle  East. 
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from  conquering  the  Middle  East  by  military  force.  Given  the  stance  and 
philosophy  of  the  Administration,  however,  this  was  hardly  In  doubt.  Its 
timing  and  identification  of  the  enemy,  the  theories  on  which  it  was 
based,  the  scope  and  nature  of  Its  contents  and  requirements,  Its  uni- 
lateral nature,  and  the  effect  which  It  had  on  United  States  prestige 
with  Nasser,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East  as  well,  these 
things  solidly  support  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  was  both  unneces- 
sary and  harmful  to  American  national  interests. 

Isolate  Nasser 

Whether  you  likened  Nasser  to  another  Hitler  as  the  British  and 
French  had  done,  or  thought  of  him  as  a  Communist  dupe  as  Dulles  did, 
practical  necessities  required  that  your  policy  be  one  of  opposition. 
The  United  States  decided  to  try  to  undermine  Nasser's  strength  by  Iso- 
lating him  from  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world. 

The  first  concrete  Indications  of  opposition  occurred  early  In 
the  year.  Prior  to  the  Suez  crisis  the  United  States  had  shipped  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  wheat  to  Egypt  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480.  This  law  allowed  payment  In  local  currency.  After  the  crisis,  when 
the  Egyptian  economy  was  in  severe  straits,  an  application  was  made  for 
435,000  tons.  The  request  was  turned  down.  The  Egyptians  sought  emer- 
gency medicines  for  the  victims  of  the  invasion.  They  asked  that  the 
United  States  resume  deliveries  under  the  CARE  program.  They  repeatedly 
sought  at  least  a  partial  release  of  their  dollar  assets  so  they  could 
purchase  necessities  In  hard  currency.  They  asked  If  It  would  be  possible 
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to  resume  the  assistance  scheduled  under  the  economic  aid  program.  In 
every  single  Instance  their  requests  were  denied.' 

Washington  decided  It  would  try  to  detach  Saudi  Arabia  from 
Nasser's  coalition  and  make  King  Saud  Into  a  rival  for  Arab  leadership.2 
Early  In  the  year  the  Saudi  Arabian  monarch  was  summoned  to  Washington. 
The  United  States  also  received  the  Hashemi te  Crown  Prince  of  Iraq.  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  move  was  to  get  the  dynastic  troubles  between  these 
families  settled  so  that  a  united  front  might  be  formed  against  Nasser. 

King  Saud  was  greeted  in  Washington  like  a  long  lost  brother.  He 
was  courted  and  flattered  ad  nauseum.  He  was  not  unaware  of  the  geo- 
graphic, material,  and  spiritual  Importance  of  his  country,  and  made  the 
most  of  his  visit.  He  was  promised  fifty  million  dollars  in  economic  and 
military  assistance.  In  return  he  renewed  the  lease  on  the  American  air 
base  at  Dharan  for  another  five  years  and  promised  to  speak  to  his  Arab 
brothers  about  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  Arab  East,  he  attended  a  meeting  convened 
by  Nasser.  Also  present  were  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  and  President  Kuwatli 
of  Syria.  A  bland  communique  was  the  only  public  result.  But  from  the 
American  point  of  view  this  meeting  was  significant  because  of  Saud's 
willingness  and  capacity  to  stand  independently  of  Nasser. 

'After  being  denied  assistance  by  the  United  States,  Egypt  ap- 
proached Russia  and  received  immediate  aid. 

2See  Rondot,  p.  165,  for  a  concise  account  of  the  reasons  for 
choosing  Saud.  Also  see  Campbell,  pp.  126-127.  According  to  Sherman 
Adams,  p.  278,  Elsenhower  said  that  our  principal  aim  In  dealing  with 
Saud  was  to  strengthen  him  as  a  counterpoise  to  Nasser." 
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It  almost  seems  as  If  the  United  States  was  sitting  around  think- 
ing of  ways  to  humiliate  Nasser.     The  best  example  of  this  was  Vice 
President  Nixon's  African  trip.     Amid  great  fanfare  his   itinerary  was  an- 
nounced:    Cairo  was  not  Included.     With  a  great  show  of  friendship  for 
Africa,  Nixon  toured  all   the  "important"  countries.     At  no  time  was  there 
a  hint  that  ha  might  see  Nasser.     Three  African  countries  with  whom 
Nasser  was  having  extremely  strained  relations,   Ethiopia,   the  Sudan,   and 
llbya,  were  "smilingly"  visited.     The  obvious  slight  to  Nasser  was  taken 
as  an  intentional    insult. 

Crl sis  in  Jordan 

A  dispute  In  the  unviable  and  artificial    little  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
provided  the  next  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  try  to  isolate 
Nasser.      In  the  elections  of  the  preceding  October,   the  West  Bank  Pales- 
tinians had  been  able  to  get  a  pro-Nasser  Government  elected.     Led  by  the 
new  Premier,   Suleiman  Nabulsl,  Jordan  signed  an  agreement  with  Egypt, 
Syria,   and  Saudi   Arabia  providing  for  a  joint  military  command  led  by 
Egypt.     On  January   19,    1957,   these  same  Governments  signed  a  "Solidarity 
Accord"   In  which  it  was  agreed  that  Egypt,   Syria,   and  Saudi  Arabia  would 
supply  the  necessary  arms  and  money  to  replace  the  British  subsidy.2 

Within  Jordan  the  situation  became  critical.     The  West  Bank  Pal- 
estinians and  the  refugees  were  strongly  pro-Nasser  and  ant I -Hussein. 
Many  wished  to  see  Jordan  lose  Its  status  as  a  separate  state  and  in  some 
way  join  with  a  Nasser-led  Arab  Republic.     King  Hussein  recognized  Nasser's 

'St.   John,   p.   274. 

2For  text  see  R.I.I. A.,  Documents.  1957.  pp.  255-257. 
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popularity  and  the  Increasing  drift  of  the  Nabulsl  government  toward 
Egypt.  He  realized  that  his  own  political  future  and  Jordan's  existence 
as  an  Independent  entity  were  being  threatened. 

Hussein  was  well  aware  of  the  Increased  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  concern  with  the  threat  of  Conmunism.   In  February,  while 
the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  was  being  debated,  he  wrote  a  public  letter  to 
Premier  Nabulsi.'  The  letter  conjured  up  the  threat  and  dangers  of  a 
Communist  takeover.  Hussein  made  It  clear  to  Washington,  Moscow,  Cairo, 
and  Nabulsl  that  he  was  going  to  fight  any  attempt  to  take  away  his  power. 

On  February  13,  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  Jordan  is- 
sued a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  1948  Anglo-Jordanian  Treaty  of 
Alliance  was  being  terminated.  A  month  later  notes  were  exchanged  to 
complete  this  transaction.  Nabulsl  was  now  publicly  stating  that  his 
government  was  negotiating  with  Syria  toward  the  end  of  some  kind  of  a 
merger.  Diplomatic  relations  were  established  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hussein  decided  he  couldwaitno  longer.  Without  warning  he  dis- 
missed the  Nabulsl  government.  He  then  staged  a  kind  of  "coup"  of  his 
own  by  arresting  and  deporting  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Abu  Nuwar. 
For  the  next  few  days  confusion  reigned  supreme.  The  Palestinian 
Arabs  and  the  refugees,  with  encouragement  and  direction  by  Radio  Cairo, 
staged  mass  strikes  and  riots.  Observers  feared  that  a  full-scale  civil 
war  might  break  out  with  Egypt  and  Syria  backing  Nabulsi  and  Nuwar,  Iraq 
supporting  Hussein,  Israel  attempting  to  take  the  West  Bank  of  the 

'For  text  see  Ibid.,  pp.  261-264. 
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Jordan,  and  the  Soviets  moving  in  whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity 
presented  Itself. 

The  United  States  had  always  regarded  Jordan  as  being  Britain's 
"baby.1   Furthermore,  It  had  generally  followed  a  policy  of  refraining 
from  taking  sides  in  the  internal  squabbles  of  the  Arab  states.  But  this 
was  all  before  the  threat  of  Nasser.  It  was  now  felt  that  the  counter- 
balancing interest  of  isolating  Nasser  compelled  United  States  action  to 
keep  Hussein  in  power. 

On  April  17,  President  Eisenhower  Indicated  that  the  United 
States  was  deeply  concerned  and  might,  if  the  terms  were  applicable,  come 
to  Jordan's  aid  (i.e.,  Hussein's  aid)  under  either  the  Tripartite  Decla- 
ration of  1950  or  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine.  Shortly  after  this  the  newly 
appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Jordanian  army,  fled  to  Syria  seeking 
asylum.  He  charged  that  the  young  King  was  preparing  a  plot  with  non- 
Arab  military  attaches.  Only  the  United  States  and  Britain  had  such  of- 
ficials in  Jordan  at  the  time. 

The  crisis  came  to  a  peak  on  April  24.  Amid  continued  charges  by 

Hussein  and  Premier  Khali di  that  Cairo  and  Moscow  were  behind  all  the 

trouble,  and  as  Cairo  Radio  continued  Its  steady  vi I II f i cat  I  on  of  Hussein, 

White  House  Press  Secretary,  James  Hagerty,  made  this  announcement: 

I  talked  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  they  said  I  could  say  this:  That  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  regard  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Jordan  as  vital .   (emphasis  mine)' 

The  United  States  had  put  itself  squarely  behind  Hussein.  In 

order  to  provide  the  necessary  pretext  for  American  military  assistance 

'New  York  Times.  April  25,  1957,  p.  I. 
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If  he  should  desire  it,  Hussein  now  stated  that  it  was  International  com- 
munism that  was  responsible  for  the  "efforts  to  destroy  ray  country."'  In 
addition,  he  had  previously  blamed  the  troubles  on  international  Zionism, 
Israel,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  imperialism. 

April  25  proved  to  be  a  crucial  day.  Hussein  imposed  martial  law 
and  formed  another  new  government.  He  charged  that  the  conspiracy  against 
him  was  getting  Its  support  from  Egypt.  The  big  news,  however,  came  from 
Washington.  It  was  noted'  that  the  American  Sixth  Fleet  was  returning  to 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  from  the  Western  end  of  the  Sea.2  A  Department 
of  State  official  issued  the  following  statement: 

I  can  only  say  with  respect  to  Jordan  that  the  statement 
issued  .  .  .  yesterday  afternoon  represented  a  reminder  to 
the  world  by  the  President  that  .  .  .  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
was  vital  to  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States.  This 
reminder  was  appropriate  because  of  the  threat  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Jordan  by  International  Communism  as 
King  Hussein  himself  stated,   (emphasis  mine) 3 

This  show  of  strength  and  support  for  Hussein  was  reminiscent  of 

the  British  activities  In  the  area.  Gunboat  diplomacy  was  back.  Though 

not  publicly  advertising  the  fact, 

Privately,  Administration  officials  left  no  doubt  that 
this  was  a  calculated  show  of  force.  They  were  eager  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  Administration  was  prepared  to  go  so 


'ibid. 

2Thls  occurred  so  suddenly  that  150  sailors  were  left  In  port. 
Ibid..  April  26,  1957,  p.  1. 

3u.  S.,  Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy:   Current 
Documents.  1957.  p.  1024.  
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far,  If  necessary,  as  to  use  the  authority  It 
Eisenhower  Doctrine,  (emphasis  mine)' 


had  under  the 


On  the  following  day  the  United  States  announced  that  it  had  ad- 
vised all  the  Middle  Eastern  nations  bordering  Jordan  against  any  moves 
that  might  precipitate  trouble.   It  was  also  announced  that  a  marine 
unit  was  set  to  leave  for  Jordan  In  order  to  evacuate  all  Americans  If 
this  should  become  necessary.  On  April  29,  Hussein  asked  for  $10  million 
In  economic  assistance  and  received  It  a  few  hours  later. 

Hussein  won  his  battle  to  retain  power.   It  was  obvious  that  it 
was  American  support  which  had  been  the  crucial  factor.   It  was  also  ob- 
vious, however,  that  It  would  be  suicidal  for  him  to  accept  the  Elsen- 
hower Doctrine.  He  thus  announced  that  Mr.  Richards  would  not  be  invited 
to  Jordan. 

Evaluation 

Washington  was  pleased  with  the  results.'  The  policy  of  isolat- 
ing Nasser  seemed  to  be  working.  King  Hussein  had  been  detached  from 
Nasser's  coalition.  A  dispute  which  might  have  led  to  the  solidification 
of  Jordan's  tie  with  Egypt  had  instead  resulted  In  the  alignment  of  Jordan 
with  the  United  States. 

A  second  favorable  development  was  the  role  played  by  King  Saud. 
He  continued  the  policy  begun  early  in  the  year,  a  policy  of  Independence 

'New  York  Times.  April  26,  1957,  p.  2. 

2]bid.,  April  27,  1957.  P.  1. 

'Campbell,  p.  130,  says  the  American  stand  was  "dramatic  and 
effective." 
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In  Arab  affairs.  At  the  peak  of  the  crisis  he  put  the  3000  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Jordan  at  the  disposal  of  Hussein  rather  than  handing  them  over 
to  Nabulsi  or  Nuwar.  Washington's  efforts  to  patch  up  the  Saudi- 
Hashemi  te  feud  were  bearing  fruit.  Nasser's  coalition  seemed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  collapse. 

One  of  the  more  gratifying  aspects  to  the  Americans  was  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  it  had  been  United  States  power  and  prestige  which  had  been 
the  crucial  elements  In  determining  the  outcome.  The  protection  of  the 
Elsenhower  Doctrine  had  been  extended  to  Jordan,  even  though  the  action 
was  not  officially  taken  In  Its  name. 

To  the  discerning  eye,  however,  there  were  other  elements  which 
were  less  favorable.  What  should  have  disturbed  Washington  was  the  price 
It  had  paid  for  the  victory.  In  order  to  keep  Hussein  In  power  the 
United  States  had  acted  In  such  a  way  as  to  worry  all  Arabs.  She  had  re- 
sorted to  the  traditional  Imperialist  techniques  of  gunboat  diplomacy. 
The  technique  itself  set  an  unfortunate  precedent.   It  was  a  humiliating 
reminder  of  a  past  which  all  Arabs  wished  to  forget,  and  of  a  present  In 
which  they  were  easily  manipulated  by  outside  sources. 

The  most  troublesome  aspect  was  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  Intervened  In  what  had  been  essentially  an  Internal  struggle  for 
power.  Even  those  Arabs  who  were  pro-Western  In  sympathy,  except  Hussein, 
disliked  such  action.  It  is  true  that  by  doing  so  America  kept  its  man 
in  power.  But  the  fact  that  he  needed  such  help  Illustrated  his  unpopu- 
larity. Washington  had  Intervened  and  saved  the  leader  of  a  unviable 
and  artificial  state,  a  man  so  disliked  by  his  subjects  that  he  had  to 
run  a  totalitarian  police  state  to  maintain  order.  The  United  States  now 
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had  to  continue  to  support  him  by  supplying  the  financial  assistance 
which  was  necessary  to  keep  his  state  in  existence. 

The  point  which  Washington  did  not  see  was  that  Its  tactics  were 
creating  a  situation  in  which,  In  the  long  run,  the  Arab  states  might  In- 
crease Nasser's  power  by  allying  with  him.  The  short  run  effects  were  an 
undermining  of  Nasser's  strength  as  allies  were  detached,  but  the  methods 
used  to  achieve  these  results  created  an  underlying  anti-American  feeling. 

The  Syrian  Crisis 
The  Syrian  Government  was  closely  allied  to  Egypt.   In  Its  Inter- 
national affairs  It  was  becoming  increasingly  involved  with  the  Comtiunlsts. 
When  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine  had  been  proposed  it  was  Syria  that  had  led 
the  opposition.  At  the  time  of  the  Jordan  crisis,  Syria  was  the  only 
country  which  was  practically  capable  of  attacking  Jordan  and  which  pos- 
sibly could  be  considered  as  controlled  by  International  Communism.1  For 
this  reason  she  felt  that  the  American  statements  about  the  danger  of 
Communism  were  aimed  at  her.   Internally  there  was  a  continual  struggle 
for  power  among  the  traditional  leaders,  the  pro-Nasser  element  (which 
was  even  more  revolutionary  than  Nasser)  and  a  small  but  tightly  knit 
group  of  Communists  and  Soviet -sympathizers. 

In  these  circumstances  there  was  nothing  surprising  about 
the  growth  of  Syria's  feeling  of  isolation  which  reached  ob- 
sessional dimensions  during  the  summer.  Syria  became  convinced 
that  it  was  being  strangled  between  the  Baghdad  Pact  Powers, 
Iraq  and  Turkey,  on  the  one  hand  and  Washington's  vassals, 


Remember  that  Israel  lay  between  Egypt  and  Jordan  and  the  air- 
lift capabilities  of  Egypt  were  Insufficient  to  mount  an  airborne  assault 
of  any  magnitude.  See  ionides,  p.  224. 
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Lebanon  and  Jordan,   on  the  other  and    turned  after  some   Initial 
hesitation  to   the  only  discernible  saviour,    the  U.S.S.R.' 

Two  specific  events  provided   the  Immediate  setting  for   the  crisis. 
First,   an  exceptionally   large  economic  assistance  agreement  was  signed 
with  the  Soviets.     Because  of  the  United  States  attitude  toward  neutrals, 
and  since  there  were  some  influential   Communists   In  Syria,  America's  re- 
action was  vigorously  hostile.     The  second  event  was  another  change  of 
government  and,    because   leftist  elements   increased  their  strength,    this 
added  fuel    to  the  fire. 

On  August   13,    the  Syrians  charged   that  they  had  uncovered  a  gi- 
gantic conspiracy   to  subvert  the  Kuwatll    regime.2     Three  minor  American 
officials  were  expelled  for  complicity   In  the  alleged  plot.     The  United 
States   reacted   In  a  fit  of  pique,   declaring   the  Syrian  Ambassador  and  a 
member  of  his  staff  persona  non  grata.      It  also  instructed   Its  Ambassador 
to  Syria,    in  Washington  at  the  time,   not  to  return  to  his  post.      Shortly 
thereafter  the  Syrians  appointed  an  openly  pro-Moscow  officer  to  be  Chief 
of  Staff. ^     Almost   Immediately  he  accused   the  United   States  of  organiz- 
ing a  plot  to  assaslnate  him.     As  John  Campbell   accurately  points  out: 

Whether  Syria's   leaders  made  these  moves  primarily  as  a  de- 
fense against  growing  American   influence  in   the  Middle  East  or 
as  a  new  and  daring  gamble  to  humble  their  domestic   rivals  and 
advance  their  nationalist  cause  by  binding  Syria  more  closely 


'Rondot,    p.    167.     Also  see  lonldes,   p.   224. 

For  an   interesting  account  of   the  Syrian  charges,    see  George  E. 
Klrki    Contemporary  Arab  Politics:     A  Concise  History    (New  York:      Frederick 
A.   Praeger,    1961),   p.   97. 

^Walter  Z.    Laqueur,   The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Middle  East   (New 
York:      Frederick  A.    Praeger,    1959),   p.   256. 
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to  Soviet  power  and  policies,    Is  a  question  not  easy  to  an- 
swer.     The  effect.    In  either  case,  was   to  create   in  Washing- 
ton  the   Impression  that  Syria  was   rapidly  approaching,    and 
might  even  have   reached,    the  status  of  a  Soviet  satellite . 
(emphasis  mine) ' 

It  was  clear  that  Egypt  would  have  to  stand  by  Syria.  With  Iraq 
and  Lebanon  In  the  Western  camp,  with  Saud  being  America's  candidate  for 
Arab  leadership,  and  with  Hussein  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  his 
survival,    Syria  was   the  only  Arab  country  which  Nasser  could  count  on. 

The  United  States  sent  its  Middle  Eastern  trouble-shooter,   Loy 
Henderson,    to  tour  the  area.     He  was   to  confer  with  various   leaders  on 
the  extent  of  Communist  gains    In  Syria  and  on   the  question  of  whether 
Syria  constituted  a   threat  to   its  neighbors.      He  returned  on  September  4 
and   reported   that  there  was     deep  concern   lest  Syria  become  a  victim  of 
international    communism  and,    as   such,    become  a  base  for   further   threaten- 
ing the   Independence  and   integrity  of   the  region.  '2 

Exactly  on  what  evidence  he  reached   these  conclusions   Is  not 
quite  clear.     He  made  no  attempt  to  visit  Syria  and  get  a  first-hand 
look.     He  also  pointedly  avoided  Cairo.      Instead,   he  flew  to  Ankara,    then 
spoke  with  Iraqi   officials,   and  ended  his   tour  In  Beirut.     This  would  not 
be  called  a  representative  sample.      In  any  event,   his  return  and  report 
marked   the  beginning  of  a  policy  of  vigorous  and   unaccommodating  opposi- 
tion to  Syria. 


'Campbell,    p.    111.      President  Eisenhower  shows   this   In  his  news 
conference  of  August  21.      See  U.    S.,    Department  of  State,   American  For- 
eign Policy:      Current  Documents      '"57     o.    IO36.     Also  see  Sherman  Adams,    p. 
289. 

2lbld..    p.    1037. 
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The  United  States  Immediately  flew  arms  to  Jordan.  This  was  said 
to  be  a  "routine  action  but  very  few  accepted  this  explanation.   Remem- 
berlnq  the  success  of  Its  military  demonstrations  a  few  months  earlier. 
Washington  was  providing  the  guns  for  Jordanian  Arabs  to  use  against  the 
Syrian  Arabs.  Of  course,  they  also  could  be  used  by  Hussein  to  prevent 
an  internal  uprising.  The  Sixth  Fleet  was  also  noted  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  about  this  time. 

On  September  7,  Mr.  Dulles  made  some  bold  statements.   Obviously 
deeply  concerned,  he  had  met  with  the  President,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  Rountree,  the  preceding  evening.   In  his  re- 
port on  this  meeting,  the  Secretary  said: 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the  International 
Communists  would  not  push  Syria  into  any  acts  of  aggression 
against  her  neighbors  and  that  the  people  of  Syria  would  act 
to  allay  the  anxiety  caused  by  recent  events. 

These  words  hit  the  Arab  world  like  a  thunderbolt.   First,  It 

looked  like  the  United  States  was  preparing  the  way  for  action  under  the 

Elsenhower  Doctrine.   Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  to  the  Arabs: 

These  words  could  have  only  one  meaning:   that  Mr.  Dulles 
was  encouraging  the  people  of  Syria  to  change  their 
government.* 

To  Americans  this  might  not  be  the  most  sensible  interpretation. 

After  all,  the  United  States  was  only  trying  to  stop  the  spread  of  Nas- 

serism  and  international  Communism.   But  to  the  sensitive  Arab  mind,  so 

conscious  of  imperialism  from  the  West,  there  was  no  other  choice. 

'ibid.,  p.  1038. 

2lonides,  p.  226.   Campbell,  p.  132,  concurs  In  this  interpreta- 
tion. Also  see  Lengyel,  p.  142. 
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Americans  had  used  gunboat  diplomacy  and  Intervened  In  Jordan.   She  had 
sent  arms  to  Jordan  just  a  few  days  ago.   Her  fleet  was  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  She  obviously  disliked  Syria  and  Egypt.  Whether,  in 
fact,  there  had  been  an  American  plot  in  Damascus  was  not  obliterated  as 
It  became  obvious  that  the  United  States  was,  at  the  very  least,  inviting 
a  coup.   From  this  point  on,  the  Arab  Governments  began  to  close  ranks 
with  Syria  against  the  United  States. 

From  the  Egyptian  press  came  a  steady  stream  of  denunciations  of 
the  United  States.   On  September  5,  All  Sabry,  Egyptian  Minister  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs,  said  Egyptian  and  Syrian  policy  were  one  and  the 
same.   On  September  9,  President  Nasser  was  quoted  as  having  said  Egypt 
would  give  full  political  and  military  support  to  Syria.   Many  friendly 
Arab  diplomats  were  fearful  that  our  policy  of  pressure  would  simply 
drive  Syria  completely  Into  the  Soviet  orbit.2 

President  Nasser  gave  his  appraisal  of  the  situation. 3  The 
United  States,  he  said,  had  created  an  "artificial  uproar  over  Syria  In 
order  to  take  the  pressure  off  Israel  and  direct  Arab  attention  Into 
other  channels  in  line  with  American  policy  Interests."  Nasser  stated 
that  Syria  definitely  had  not  joined  the  Communist  camp.   The  arms  lifted 
to  Jordan  were  suited  for  use  "on  domestic  fronts"  to  suppress  Arab  na- 
tionalism when  Governments  had  lined  up  with  the  West.  The  Americans 
were  trying  "to  get  the  Arabs  to  line  up  behind  American  policy  in  all 

'New  York  Times.  September  10,  1957,  p.  1. 
2|bld..  September  9,  1957,  p.  3. 
3|bld..  September  10,  1957,  P-  8. 
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international   problems,    thereby  converting  the  Arab  countries   Into  a 
sphere  of   Influence  for  the  United  States." 

Not  only  were  Nasser  and  Syria  acting  as  one,   the  other  Arab 
states  were  unifying  behind  them.1     On  September   10,   Jordan's  Foreign 
Minister  was  constrained  to  announce  that  Jordan  had  no  intention  of  In- 
terfering in  Syria  despite  the     unfortunate  '  impression  created  by  the 
arrival   of  American  arms.     Syria,   he  declared,   "Is   Independent  and  en- 
titled  to  do  what  she  likes   In  her  own   Interests."     He  also  said    We  do 
not  want  the  Middle  East  to  become  a  battleground   in  the  cold  war."2     The 
fear  was   Increasing   that  the  United  States  pressure  might  turn   the  Middle 
East  into  a  "hot  war"  area. 

American  policy  was  yielding   the  unintended   result  of     un- 
isolating"  Nasser.     This  gave  rise  to  an   Interest  which  tended   to  counter- 
balance the  interest  of  opposition  to  Syria,   namely,   an  Interest   In  pre- 
serving the  friendship  of  those  Arab  states  already  committed,   or  nearly 
committed,    to  the  West.      The  realization   that  the  existing  policy  was 
having  harmful   effects   led  Dulles   to  temper  the  American  attitude.      In  a 
remarkable  change  of  direction,   he  stated  "I   do  not  think  that  there  Is 
apt  to  be  aggression,    If   It  occurs,  of  a  character  which  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by   the  states   involved."3 

There   is  an  unsubstantiated   report   that  one  fundamental    factor 
Involved   In   this   switch   In  policy  was  a   letter  from  King  Saud  urging 

1  See  Campbell,   p.    I33. 

2New  York  Times.    September   II,    1957,   p.    I. 

3|bld..   September   13,    1957,   p.    I. 
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moderation.1      The  State  Department  denied   that  he  had  ever  Interceded. 
Since  he  had  become  America's  number  one  choice  to  supplant  Nasser  as 
Arab   leader,    certainly  an  urgent  plea   from  him  would  carry  considerable 
weight.      Even   if  he  did  not  do  so,    however,    It   Is  certain   that  he  was 
opposing  the  present  course.      There  Is  no  doubt   that  most  Arabs  felt  that 
the  United  States  was   Interfering   In   their   internal    affairs. 

The  crisis  now   took  a  different  turn.      Until    this   time   It  had 
been  basically  a  Syro-Ameri can  conflict.      Now,   due   In    large  part   to 
Soviet  initiative,    It  became  focused  on  Syro-Turklsh  relations.2     A  real 
war  scare  was  whipped  up  by  the  Russians.      Turkey  was  warned   that  the 
U.S.S.R.    knew  that  the  United  States  was  trying   to  use  her  in  an  attack 
on  Syria  and   that  she  could  "only  suffer  as  a  result  of  participation   In 
such  aggression.  '     There  was  also  a  warning  that  aggressors  who  begin  wars 
In  hopes  of  easy  victory  In  a  limited  conflict  often  find  that  the  wars 
become  expanded,  with  dire  consequences   for  the  aggressors. 3 

The  United  States  evidently  began  to  rethink  its  positions   in  the 
light  of  the  new  Soviet  charges  and  its  desire  to  demonstrate  Its  friend- 
ship for  Turkey.      Perhaps,    it  was   felt,    the   first   response  had  been   right. 
On  September  19,   Secretary  Dulles   reversed  his  field  again.      In  a  speech 
which   irritated  the  Arab  delegates,    he  told   the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  that: 


'ibid.,   p.    1. 

2See  letter  from  Bulganln  to  Menderes,  September  11,  1957,  as 
found  In  R.I. I. A.,  Documents.  1957.  pp.  333-337,  and  the  Turkish  reply, 
In  same  source,  pp.  337-341. 

3lbld.  (Bulganin  letter),  p.  336. 
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This  Soviet  Communist  effort  has  made  progress   In  Syria. 
There  Soviet-bloc  arms  were  exultantly  received  and  political 
power  has   increasingly  been   taken  over  by   those  who  depend 
upon  Moscow.     True  patriots  have  been  driven  from  positions 
of  power  by  arrests  or   intimidation. 

One  consequence  of  this   is   that  Turkey  now  faces  growing 
military  danger  from  the  major  build-up  of  Soviet  arms   In 
Syria  on  Its  southern  border,   a  build-up  concerted  with  Soviet 
military  power  on  Turkey's  northern  border.' 

This  new  zigzag   in  approach  put   the  United  States   right  back 
where  she  was  before  September   10.      it  antagonized   the  Arabs  and  Inevita- 
bly drove  Syria's  Arab  brothers  to  her  support.      Even  Lebanon,  whose  re- 
lations with  Syria  were  extremely  strained,  was  now  on  Syria's  side. 
Either  Washington  did  not  understand   the  Arabs'    underlying   resentment  to 
interference   in  what   they  deemed   to  be   internal   affairs,   or  else   It   felt 
that  such  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

America  still  was  Immensely  concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
overt  military  aggression  by  the  Soviets  or  one  of  their     friends."     This 
over-ml  lltarlzation  of  United   States   thinking,    evident   In   Its  pactomania, 
Its   reaction   to   the  Suez   Invasion,   and   Its  proposal   of   the  Elsenhower 
Doctrine,  was  plaguing  American  relations  with  the  Arabs.      Once  again   It 
looked   to  the  Arabs  as   if  the  United   States  was  almost   Inviting  a  Middle 
Eastern   "Korea."2 

The  various  Arab   leaders  now  occupied  center  stage.     King  Saud 
gave  his  assurance  to  Egypt  and  Syria  that  he  would  support  them  against 
aggression.      The  Secretary-General  of  th:   Arab  League  advised   the  Western 


'New  York  Times.    September  20,    1957,   p.   k. 

•  2How   little  Syria,  with   Its  pitiful   army,   was  going  to  attack 

Turkey,    has  never  been  fully  explained. 
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powers  tocease  Interfering  In  the  Middle  East.  On  September  26,  In  an 

exceptional  show  of  Arab  unity,  the  Premier  of  Iraq  visited  Damascus  to 

confer  with  Saud  and  Kuwatli.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq  joined  together  In 

announcing  tneir  support  for  Syria. 

Once  more  the  United  States  Indicated  that  a  change  of  course 

might  be  forthcoming.  Officials  In  Washington  publicly  conceded  that 

their  policies  had  produced  clashes  with  friendly  Arab  nations  and  this 

had  damaged  our  position  in  the  area. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  been  consistently  out 
of  step  with  its  Middle  Eastern  friends  about  the  gravity  of 
the  Syrian  situation,  It  was  said,  has  frustrated  all  attempts 
so  far  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem.' 

Charge  and  countercharge  continued  across  the  Syro-Turklsh  bound- 
ary. Following  the  launching  of  sputnik,  the  Soviets,  seeking  to  capita- 
lize on  Its  propaganda  value,  became  more  vociferous  In  their  charges 
against  Turkey  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  responded  by  de- 
claring its  determination  to  stand  by  Turkey.  Then  another  element  was 
added  to  the  pot.  Egypt  announced  that  she  had  been  sending  basic  ele- 
ments of  her  armed  forces  to  Syria  since  mid-September.  The  decision  had 
been  taken  in  Cairo  on  September  II. 

Though  the  military  importance  of  the  Egyptian  troops  may  have 
been  small,  its  political  significance  was  considerable.   It  meant  that 
the  Egypt-Syria  tie  was  so  strong  that  the  two  would  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. The  announcement  at  this  time  was  an  Indication  that  their  posi- 
tion would  be  even  less  compromising  toward  the  West. 


'New  York  Times.  September  28,  1957,  p.  I. 
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But  there  was  another  political  effect  of  this  move.  Among  the 
Arabs  It  evidently  was  regarded  as  an  effort  -y  Nasser  to  steal  the  show 
from  Saud.  As  such  It  raised  the  ire  of  the  latter.  Although  Saud  could 
not  afford  not  to  continue  his  full  fledged  support  for  Syria,  it  appeared 
that  Nasser's  action  had  somewhat  weakened  the  unity  of  the  Arab  position. 
The  underlying  strains  and  stresses  were  reinvigorated.  The  United 
States,  which  was  driving  the  Arabs  together  while  hoping  to  Isolate 
Nasser,  was  thus  being  helped  in  its  quest  by  Nasser  himself. 

Secretary  Dulles,  In  true  "massive  retaliation"  style,  told  the 
Russians  that  a  Soviet  attack  on  Turkey  would  bring  retaliation  against 
the  soil  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  charged  that  Turkey,  under 
American  prodding,  was  about  to  attack  Syria.  As  charges  flew  thick  and 
fast,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  decided  to  debate  a  complaint 
by  Syria  that  Turkey  was  endangering  the  peace. 

At  this  point  King  Saud  offered  to  mediate  the  dispute.  The 
United  States  supported  this  offer  and  the  Assembly  suspended  its  debate 
pending  the  results.  Turkey  immediately  accepted  the  offer  but  Syria, 
supported  by  Egypt,  refused.  Washington  had  wanted  this  badly.   It  would 
have  been  beneficial,  it  was  felt,  for  two  reasons:  First  it  might  have 


'One  must  not  assume  that  this  had  much  effect  on  Arab  unity  re 
the  Syrian  question,  however.  For  example,  two  days  after  the  announce- 
ment King  Hussein  warned  that  non-Arab  hands"  were  attempting  to  Impose 
an  unpopular  regime  on  Syria  that  would  subvert  the  national  character' 
of  that  nation.  New  York  Times.  October  16,  1957,  p.  10. 

The  United  States  had  wanted  the  discussion  to  be  on  the  whole 
question  of  Syrian  "independence"  but  Syria  objected. 
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gotten  the  United  States  out  of  this  miserable  dispute.  And  second.  It 
would  have  built  up  the  prestige  of  Its  protege,  King  Saud.' 

Egyptian-Saudi  relations  were  further  strained  by  this  offer. 
Saud  had  managed  to  take  the  play  away  from  Nasser  with  the  blessings  of 
the  United  Nations.  Whereas  previously  it  had  been  an  Egypt-Gyrid  core 
to  which  the  other  Arab  states  moved,  now  Saud  had  shifted  the  focus  to 
himself.  The  Egyptian  press,  which  rarely  had  been  critical  of  Saud  de- 
spite the  official  problems  of  1957.  opened  up  a  subtle  attack  on  him  as 
a  United  States  stooge. 

The  debate  in  the  Assembly  resumed  and  quickly  dwindled  into 
nothing.  Two  resolutions  were  introduced,  one  by  Syria  and  one  by  the 
West,  but  neither  was  pushed  to  a  vote.  On  November  1,  the  Syrian  com- 
plaint was  shelved.  The  dispute  finally  disappeared  from  view,  raised 
again  only  occasionally  by  bursts  and  charges  from  one  side  or  the  other. 

Evaluation 

The  United  States  saw  the  Syrian  crisis  solely  in  terms  of  the 
cold  war.  It  Interpreted  the  various  events  in  the  light  of  their  Inrne- 
dlate  effects  on  the  distribution  of  power  between  East  and  West.  As  had 
been  true  with  regard  to  arms  for  Egypt,  the  Aswan  Dam,  the  Suez  crisis, 
the  Elsenhower  Doctrine,  and  the  crisis  in  Jordan,  each  facet  of  the  dis- 
pute was  colored  by  the  belief  that  there  could  be  no  legitimate  neutrals 
In  the  struggle.  Those  nations  that  dealt  extensively  with  the  Communists 
were  felt  to  be  a  threat  to  United  States  security  Interests. 


'it  was  rumored  that  the  United  States  Instigated  his  offer,  but 
Washington  denied  this.  New  York  Times.  October  22,  1957,  p.  9. 
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Syria,  the  most  left-leaning  of  all  the  Arab  countries,  seemed  to 
be  in  danger  of  completely  sliding  Into  the  Communist  orbit.  Since  the 
United  States  did  not  trust  neutrals,  information  concerning  the  "real" 
situation  was  obtained  from  pro-Western  sources.  When  this  seemed  to 
confirm  Washington's  first  impression,  It  was  decided  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  a  very  strong  stand  In  opposition  to  the  existing  Government 
and  its  policies.  This  also  would  show  the  Soviets  that  the  United  State* 
was  not  afraid  of  a  military  conflict. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  United  States  policy  was 
having  the  unintended  effect  of  driving  the  other  Arab  states  into  a  united 
stand  with  Syria  and  Egypt.  Because  this  tended  to  counterbalance  the 
fear  of  Soviet  control,  the  United  States  relented  somewhat.  When  the 
Soviets  whipped  up  a  real  war  scare,  however,  Washington  felt  compelled 
to  once  again  take  an  extremely  severe  position.  Once  again  the  Arabs 
united  with  their  sister  state.  By  now,  however,  Washington  was  at  least 
aware  that  its  policy  was  causing  considerable  problems  in  its  relations 
with  the  Arabs. 

Why  had  the  Arabs  united  In  opposition  to  the  United  States?   It 
seems  that  the  fundamental  reason  was  their  objective  to  such  open  Inter- 
vention in  Syrian  affairs.  Washington,  pleased  by  the  results  of  Its 
action  In  the  Jordan  crisis,  evidently  believed  It  had  found  a  formula 
which  could  be  applied  to  all  Arab  crises.  In  this  case,  however,  It 
backfired.  The  blatant  attempts  to  cause  a  change  In  government  were 
seriously  resented.  The  military  demonstrations  did  not  frighten  the 
Soviets  or  Syrians,  and  were  a  humiliating  reminder  of  the  Arab  past. 
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The  particular  nature  of  the  techniques  employed  did  a  great  deal  to 
arouse  Arab  antagonism. 

In  addition  to  the  dislike  of  America's  methods,  the  Arabs  felt 
that  the  reasons  given  for  the  United  States  action  were  so  Implausible 
that  there  must  be  an  ulterior  motive.  Syria  was  not  a  Communist  state 
nor  would  she  become  one.  Washington,  with  Its  huge  intelligence  network, 
"<"5t  have  known  this.  Therefore,  the  Arabs  deduced,  the  United  States 
must  be  using  these  reasons  as  a  cover  for  an  attempt  to  establish  an 
American  sphere  of  Influence.  Perhaps  Nasser's  characterizations  were 
accurate. 

While  not  all  Arabs  rejected  involvement  In  the  cold  war  as  in- 
tensely as  Nasser,  many  were  worried  b,  this  particular  situation.  Be- 
cause of  the  belligerence  and  apparent  falsity  of  the  American  position. 
It  seemed  quite  possible  that  the  United  States  was  purposely  trying  to 
force  a  showdown  with  the  Soviets.  It  appeared  that  the  Middle  East  had 
been  chosen  for  the  battleground.  There  was  a  genuine  fear  that  the 
United  States  would  Involve  the  Middle  East  in  another  Korea  or  worse. 

For  these  reasons  the  Arabs  united  In  support  of  Syria.  Nasser 
was  being  "un-Isolated."  The  Soviets  seized  this  opportunity  to  once 
more  pose  as  the  champion  of  the  Arabs.  But  there  were  signs  at  various 
points  In  the  crisis  that  Washington  was  finally  realizing  that  some 
policy  revisions  were  necessary.  The  paim'u!  zigzag  course  indicated  the 
beginnings  of  an  attempt  to  gradually  reorient  America's  Arab  policy. 


CHAPTER  VII 
GRADUAL  REORIENTATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  POLICY 

The  Syrian  crisis  proved  to  be  a  turning  point.  Faced  with  the 
apparent  fact  that  even  the  pro-Western  Arabs  had  rallied  to  the  Egypt- 
Syria  axis  because  of  American  tactics,  Washington  began  an  agonizing  re- 
appraisal of  Its  policy.   It  still  held  the  belief  that  the  fundamental 
American  interest  was  the  prevention  of  Soviet  domination.  It  was  also 
believed  that  Nasser  was  a  basic  avenue  for  Communist  penetration.  But 
it  was  obvious  that  a  policy  of  strict  opposition  to  Nasser  was  Ineffec- 
tive and  could  yield  the  unintentloned  result  of  Increasing  his  support. 
Thus  the  Interest  in  maintaining  the  friendship  of  the  pro-Western  Arabs, 
coupled  with  the  evidence  of  the  results  of  previous  policy,  tended  to 
counterbalance  the  interest  of  completely  opposing  Nasser. 

It  appears  that  Washington  also  began  to  realize  that,  though  It 
might  be  desirable  to  get  as  many  commitments  to  the  West  as  possible,  it 
was  not  essential  to  American  security.  Similarly,  though  It  might  be 
desi  rable  that  no  state  reject  a  commitment  to  the  West  in  favor  of 
neutrality.  It  was  not  essential .  No  other  Arab  state  had  Joined  the 
Baghdad  Pact  but  United  States  security  was  not  thereby  endangered.  Only 
Lebanon  had  accepted  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  but  the  refusal  of  the  others 
did  not  seem  to  put  United  States  survival  in  jeopardy.  The  persistent 
attempts  to  get  commitments  seemed  to  generate  much  antagonism  and  con- 
flict. In  many  cases  It  appeared  that  the  quest  for  commitments  produced 
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the  unintended  result  of  driving  the  Arab  states  together  into  an  anti- 
Western  bloc.  It  thus  seemed  that  the  policy  of  seeking  Western  align- 
ment was  doing  more  harm  than  good  and  might,  itself,  create  a  situation 
In  which  the  vital  interest  of  preventing  Soviet  control  was  threatened. 

By  relaxing  the  attempts  to  attain  new  commitments  It  was  hoped 
that  much  more  flexibility  of  policy  would  be  obtained.  The  previous 
conception  of  the  unacceptabl llty  of  neutrality  had  forced  Washington 
into  a  fairly  rigid  situation.  Now  It  was  hoped  that  this  problem  would 
be  remedied. 

Perhaps  the  best  one  could  hope  for  was  a  relatively  stable 
framework  within  which  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  Nasserism  could  be 
dealt  with.   If  a  framework  could  be  maintained,  it  would  be  possible  to 
prevent  a  Communist  take-over,  even  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  achieve 
a  solid  antl -Communist  front.  In  order  to  maintain  such  a  framework, 
however,  Washington  felt  It  would  be  necessary  to  establish  at  least  some 
form  of  modus  vivendl  with  Nasser.   In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective 
the  United  States  began  to  gradually  reorient  its  policy  in  the  direction 
of  a  rapprochement  with  Egypt.  One  facet  of  this  reorientation  was  less 
stress  on  the  necessity  for  commitment. 

Early  In  the  new  year  Washington  showed  that  this  did  not  mean  It 
would  abandon  all  of  Its  other  commitments.  The  Baghdad  Pact  powers  were 
meeting  in  Ankara,  and,  as  usual,  there  was  considerable  pressure  on  the 
United  States  to  become  a  pact  member.  America  already  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  pact  countries  In  many  ways  and  was  participating  In  the 
meetings  of  the  pact's  Counter-Subversion  Committee,  Economic  Committee, 
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and  Military  Committee.  But  Washington  had  always  refused  to  become  an 
official  member. 

On  January  30,  however,  the  United  States  accepted  membership  in 
fact  if  not  In  name.  Secretary  Dulles  Informed  the  pact  states  that  the 
United  States  was  fully  committed  to  their  defense  because  the  Elsenhower 
Doctrine  had  as  much  effectiveness  as  membership  In  the  organization. 
This  forthright  acknowledgment  of  America's  commitment  had  the  effect  of 
accentuating  Nasser's  suspicions,  making  the  task  of  effecting  a  rap- 
prochement much  more  difficult. 

Formation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
During  the  winter  of  1957-1958,  the  idea  of  union  with  Egypt  had 
been  considered  by  various  groups  In  Syria.  Some  of  these  were  pro- 
Nasser  elements  whose  basic  goal  was  a  Nasser-led  Arabdom.  But  there 
were  other  groups. 

The  patriots  and  nationalists  of  Damascus  saw  a  better 
chance  of  preserving  Syria's  entity  by  a  union  with  distant 
Egypt  than  by  continuing  to  run  the  risk  of  absorption  Into 
a  Fertile  Crescent  run  by  Iraq.  They  hoped  to  escape  being 
done  to  death  between  the  Iraqi  and  Jordanian  jaws  of  the 
Hashemi te  vice  and  instead  to  open  up  for  themselves  exciting 
prospects  of  exerting  pressure  on  Jordan,  where  public  opinion 
was  on  their  side,  and  on  Lebanon,  in  which  they  could  awaken 
Hoslim  nostalgia.  Although  Syria  would  be  no  more  than  a 
province  In  a  wider  Arab  amalgam,  it  could  now  at  the  same  time 
become  a  Greater  Syria  on  Its  own  account. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  Baath  Socialists  also  sought  union. 

They  felt  that  their  pan-Arab  dreams  were  in  danger  of  being  crushed. 

Union  would  at  least  keep  them  alive.  They  had  become  convinced  that  In 

Nasser  thr;  i.od  a  leader  who  had  pan-Arab  principles  and  possessed  the 

'Rondot,  p.  171. 
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requisite  stature  and  ability  to  prevent  the  country  from  being  dominated 

by  the  Communists  and  their  sympathizers. 

It  was  the  Syrians  who  took  the  initiative.  As  Harry  Ellis  noted: 

At  first  Nasser  had  been  cool  to  the  idea,  and  had  stressed 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries.  .  .  .  But  Salah  Bltar, 
who  had  led  a  Syrian  delegation  to  Cairo  In  January,  1958,  said 
that  Mr.  Nasser  had  two  alternatives — either  help  to  solve 
Syria's  problems  through  union,  or  watch  Syria  march  into  the 
Soviet  camp,  with  Egypt  possibly  following.' 

Nasser  had  serious  misgivings  about  the  union.   It  was  not  that 
he  did  not  want  hegemony  over  the  Arab  world.  His  worry  concerned  the 
timing  of  the  merger  and  the  feasibility  of  uniting  these  two  specific 
countries.  After  all,  In  both  the  field  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
Syria  was  already  following  his  lead.  There  would  be  great  practical 
difficulties  Involved  in  this  sudden  merger.   It  was  only  his  apprehen- 
sion of  the  dangers  involved  in  inaction  that  made  him  consent  at  this 
time. 

Charles  Cremeans  has  made  a  particularly  poignant  observation  In 

this  connection: 

That  this  should  have  happened  while  many  voices  in  the 
West  and  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  countries,  as  well  as  in  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  were  warning  of  collusion  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Communists  for  a  takeover  in  Syria  Is  one  of  the 
great  ironies  of  the  recent  history  of  the  Arab  East. 

The  merger  was  effected  on  February  I.  Nasser  was  the  President 

of  this  new  state.  His  proclamation  speech  was  notable  for  two  things. 


'Ellis,  p.  52.  Many  sources  confirm  the  fact  that  It  was  the 
Syrians  who  took  the  Initiative.  In  addition  to  Rondot  and  Ellis,  see 
Cremeans,  p.  161,  Campbell,  pp.  136-137,  and  Childers,  The  Road  to  Suez. 
pp.  338-340. 


^Cremeans,  p.  161. 
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First,  both  in  tone  and  substance,  it  was  remarkably  restrained.   It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  trying  to  avoid  Inflaming  passions  In  the  West  or  mak- 
ing the  new  state  appear  to  be  anti-Western.  Second,  It  stressed  the 
unity  of  all  Arab  peoples,  leaving  the  door  open  for  their  eventual 
participation. 

The  United  States  was  surprised  by  the  merger.  Of  course  every- 
one realized  that  talks  were  being  carried  on.  But  this  had  happened 
many  times  before  and  nothing  had  been  done.  The  expectation  had  been 
that  the  outcome  of  these  conversations  would  be  the  same. 

The  State  Department  issued  the  following  cautious  statement  as 
its  f i rst  reaction: 

Obviously  there  are  a  number  of  steps  yet  to  be  carried 
out  before  the  union  Is  completed,  and  therefore  It  would  be 
premature  to  comment  definitely. 

In  general,  however,  the  United  States  has  always  held  that 
the  establishment  of  closer  relationships  with  the  Arab  world 
is  for  the  Arab  peoples  themselves  to  determine,  with  regard 
to  the  desires  of  the  peoples  directly  concerned  and  the  welfare 
and  stability  of  the  area  as  a  whole. 

The  United  States  has,  as  yet,  only  Incomplete  Information 
on  these  points,  and  must  at  this  time  reserve  Its  position. 

Nearly  everyone  saw  the  merger  as  a  step  by  Nasser  In  the  direc- 
tion of  Arab  leadership.  The  Russians  were  generous  with  their  accolades. 
The  Arab  states,  because  of  the  necessity  to  at  least  pay  lip  service  to 
the  dream  of  Arab  unity,  all  publicly  welcomed  the  move.  However,  In 
Jordan  and  Iraq,  there  was  real  consternation.   King  Hussein  began  hasty 
consultations  with  his  monarchical  colleague. 

On  February  14,  the  Hashemltes  announced  that  Iraq  and  Jordan 
were  unitino  In  a  Federal  union  to  ue  known  as  the  Arab  Federation. 


New  York  Times.  February  2,  1958,  p.  12. 
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Nasser  Immediately  hailed  this  step  as  a  move  In  the  direction  of  Arab 
unity.  Shortly,  however,  he  began  to  attack  the  merger.  Since  the  real 
purpose  of  this  move  had  been  to  counterbalance  the  growing  power  of 
Egypt,  Hussein  and  Nuri  traded  charge  for  charge  with  Nasser. 

The  United  States  was  pleased  with  the  Arab  Federation.  Despite 
attempts  to  begin  a  reorientation  of  policy,  It  was  still  very  wary  of 
Nasser.  Better  relations  were  desired  but  it  certainly  was  not  Washing- 
ton's wish  that  he  dominate  the  area.  In  term?  of  the  disposition  of 
power  within  the  area,  the  Arab  Federation  seemed  to  more  than  counter- 
balance the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Along  the  old  strategic  line  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  there  was  now  a  string  of  three  contiguous  coun- 
tries; Iraq  In  the  Baghdad  Pact,  now  fully  backed  by  both 
America  and  Britain;  Lebanon  backed  by  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine; 
and  Jordan  under  the  American  financial  and  military  wing. 
This  pro-Western  territorial  belt  also  lay  between  the  two 
members  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Egypt  and  Syria,  dividing 
it  Into  two  halves.   Israel  lay  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  separating  Egypt  territorially  from  Jordan.' 

It  appeared  that  the  United  States  had  Nasser  where  it  wanted 
hlra.  The  uniting  of  Iraq  and  Jordan  seemed  to  isolate  him  in  the  Arab 
world.  Within  this  framework,  recognizing  his  Intense  appeal  to  the  dis- 
satisfied masses  and  intellectuals,  it  would  be  possible  to  gradually 
move  in  the  direction  of  accommodation  without  at  the  same  time  allowing 
him  to  become  dominant.  All  of  this,  however,  depended  on  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  existing  framework. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  the  United  States  proceeded  slowly 
toward  a  relaxation  of  tensions.  On  February  25,  diplomatic  recognition 

1 1  on ides,  pp.  237-238. 
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was  extended  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.   In  order  that  the  waiting  of 
nearly  a  month  not  be  Interpreted  as  disapproval,  and  also  that  It  not 
look  as  though  Washington  favored  the  Arab  Federation  over  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  Administration  had  not  yet  formally  recognized  the 
I  raq -Jordan  merger.' 

Another  straw  in  the  wind  occurred  on  April  30.  A  short  time 
previously  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Universal  Suez  Canal  Company 
had  reached  a  preliminary  agreement  on  the  compensation  to  canal  company 
stockholders  for  the  nationalization  of  1956.  Nasser  had  bent  considera- 
ble efforts  to  reach  some  kind  of  settlement  In  the  hope  of  partly  re- 
dressing the  balance  of  his  "positive  neutrality,"  and  also  to  have  in- 
creased bargaining  power  In  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Moscow.2  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  preliminary  agreement  was  made,  the  United  States  announced 
It  would  release  the  funds  of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  this  country, 
funds  frozen  since  the  nationalization. 

According  to  official  spokesmen,  this  unblocking  of  Egypt's  as- 
sets had  little  significance.  It  was  explained  that  the  funds  had  origi- 
nally been  frozen  because,  due  to  the  uncertain  legal  situation,  there 
was  the  possibility  that  American  users  of  the  canal  might  have  to  pay 
twice.  Now  that  the  situation  had  been  clarified,  the  funds  were  re- 
leased.  Dulles  said: 

I  would  not  think  It  wise  to  try  to  read  Into  the  unblock- 
ing any  significance  beyond  what  automatically  attaches  to  It 


'Such  recognition  was  extended  on  May  28,  1958. 

*0n  this  point  see  the  article  by  Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  New  York 
Times.  May  II,  1958,  Sec.  IV,  p.  i». 
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because  of  the  fact  that  the  reason  for  the  blocking  has  ceased; 
therefore,  the  unblocking  becomes  virtually  automatic. 

Officials  In  Washington  denied  that  the  unblocking  heralded  a  planned 

general  "thaw"  in  American  relations  with  Nasser  In  an  attempt  to  make 

his  policy  of  positive  neutralism  less  "neutral  In  favor  of  Moscow."2 

Though  It  might  be  said  that  the  United  States  was  not  attempting 
to  please  Nasser  with  this  move,  and  that  It  automatically  followed  from 
the  preliminary  agreement  on  compensation,  the  obvious  effect  of  this  ac- 
tion was  to  create  a  less  hostile  atmosphere. 

On  May  8,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rountree  continued  this 
trend.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Mr.  Rountree  stated  that  there  was  less  danger  of  the  satel I Izatlon  of 
any  Middle  Eastern  state  than  a  few  months  before.  The  general  thrust  of 
his  testimony  was  that  Nasser  was  becoming  more  wary  of  the  Communists 
and  gaining  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  methods  of  objective  of 
the  West. 3 

About  this  time  the  cauldron  In  Lebanon  began  to  boil  furiously. 
Eventually  the  United  States  and  Nasser  would  once  again  find  themselves 
on  opposite  sides  of  an  Issue.  The  trend  toward  accommodation  was  Inter- 
rupted by  open  political  conflict. 


*New  York  Times.  May  2,  1958,  p.  4. 
2ibld.,  May  1,  1958,  p.  7- 


3lbM.,  May  9,  1958,  p.  3. 
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Crisis  In  Lebanon 
Background 

Lebanon,  like  many  other  Arab  states,  was  carved  out  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  at  the  end  of  World  War  I .  She  came  under  a  French  mandate 
which  terminated  officially  In  1943.  Her  population  Is  about  half 
Christian  and  half  Muslim,  but  within  each  of  the  classifications  is  a 
myriad  of  subgroups.  The  Muslims  are  ethnically  and  culturally  similar 
to  the  Syrians.   In  fact,  many  of  them  were  opposed  to  their  inclusion  In 
Lebanon  when  the  boundaries  were  drawn  in  1920.  The  Christians  are  a 
conglomerate  mixture  with  Western  sympathies  and  habits. 

Internally  the  governmental  system,  and  other  activities  as  well, 
rest  on  a  balance  and  compromise  among  the  conflicting  groups  and  Inter- 
ests. The  National  Covenant  took  this  into  account  and  laid  down  the 
following  principles: 

1.  Lebanon  was  to  be  a  completely  independent  sovereign 
state.  The  Christians  were  to  forego  seeking  foreign 
protection  ...  or  attempting  to  ^ring  Lebanon  under 
foreign  control  or  Influence.   In  return,  the  Muslims 
were  to  foiego  making  any  attempt  to  bring  Lebanon  Into 
any  political  union  with  Syria  or  into  any  form  of  Arab 
union. 

2.  Lebanon  was  a  country  with  an  Arab  "face"  and  language 
and  a  part  of  the  Arab  world—with  a  special  "charac- 
ter." Despite  its  Arablsm,  however,  Lebanon  would  not 
cut  off  Its  cultural  and  spiritual  ties  with  Western 
civilization.  .  .  . 

3.  Lebanon  was  to  cooperate  with  all  the  Arab  states  and 

to  become  a  member  In  the  Arab  family,  provided  the  Arab 
states  recognized  its  independence  and  sovereignty 
within  the  present  boundaries.   In  its  relations  with 
the  Arab  states,  Lebanon  should  not  side  with  one  group 
against  another. 

4.  ...  The  three  leading  positions  In  the  country  were 
to  be  distributed  according  to  the  following  convention: 
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President  of  the  Republic,  Maronite  (Christian);  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sunnl  Muslim;  the  President  of  the 
Parliament,  Shia  Muslim.' 

Traditionally,  the  Lebanese  Governments  did  a  remarkable  job  of 
adhering  to  these  principles.  Since  the  advent  of  Nasser,  however,  the 
job  had  been  more  difficult.  During  the  Suez  crisis  the  Muslim  popula- 
tion was  greatly  Inflamed.  President  Chamoun  refused  to  break  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  British  and  French,  though  he  publicly  condemned  the 
invasion.  This  set  off  an  Internal  crisis  In  which  the  leading  Muslim 
members  of  the  Government  resigned  in  a  futile  attempt  to  force  Chamoun 
into  such  action.  The  new  cabinet  had  Charles  Malik,  a  known  supporter 
of  American  policies,  as  Foreign  Minister. 

In  Early  1957  another  occurrence  added  fuel  to  the  fire:  Lebanon 
became  the  only  Arab  country  to  formally  accept  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine. 
Chamoun  and  his  supporters  argued  that  this  was  necessary  in  view  of  the 
Communist  threat,  it  would  bring  considerable  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  the  country,  and  It  was  not  contrary  to  the  Covenant.  The 
Opposition,  mostly  Muslim,  objected  that  It  violated  Lebanon's  neutral 
policies  as  established  In  the  Covenant  by  forcing  her  to  side  with  the 
West  against  the  East  and  with  the  Americans  against  Egypt  and  Syria. 
The  tension  within  Lebanon,  and  between  Lebanon  and  Egypt  and  Syria,  was 
greatly  increased  by  this  move.  The  effect  was  to  tie  Chamoun  In  with 
Nurl  and  Hussein  against  Nasser. 

In  mld-1957,  elections  were  held.  The  Egyptian  press  and  radio 
maintained  a  sustained  campaign  against  the  Government.   In  response, 

Fahlm  I.  Qubaln,  Crisis  in  Lebanon  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Middle 
East  Institute,  1961),  pp.  17-18. 


Egyptian  publications  were  banned  and  Egyptian  broadcasts  jammed.  Riots 
broke  out  and  the  Government  was  required  to  shoot  some  civilians  In 
order  to  maintain  order.  Demonstrations  were  banned.  The  elections  were 
held  and  the  results  were  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Government.  However, 
there  Is  almost  no  doubt  that  they  were  rigged. 

The  announcement  of  the  formation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  had 
considerable  Impact.  We  have  already  noted  the  delicate  internal  balance 
necessary  for  effective  government,  and  the  Increasing  animosity  evident 
within  the  country.  The  first  reaction  of  the  Lebanese  Government  was  to 
ban  all  demonstrations  again.  When  Nasser  visited  Damascus  in  late  Febru- 
ary, several  incidents  occurred  in  which  Muslims  felt  they  were  being 
discriminated  against.  An  enthusiastic  Muslim  delegation  visited  Nasser 
in  Damascus  to  congratulate  him.  The  appeal  of  Nasser  to  the  opposition 
forces  are  obviously  considerable. 

By  early  1958  rumors  abounded  that  President  Chamoun  was  going  to 
have  the  Covenant  amended  in  order  to  allow  him  to  succeed  himself.'  His 
supporters  in  and  outside  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  openly  advocat- 
ing his  re-election.  He,  himself,  would  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the 
rumors.  Several  times  he  dropped  broad  hints  that  he  might  try  such  a 
Maneuver.  The  opposition  to  such  a  move  was  increasing,  and  both  sides 
seemed  to  be  solidifying  Into  uncompromising  blocs.  On  April  10  one  of 
his  supporters  announced  that  he  would  soon  Introduce  an  amendment  to 
allow  such  a  move  to  occur. 


President  Khouri 


'In  1952,  an  attempt  to  violate  this  provision  had  brought  down 
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All  of  these  factors  in  combination,  stirred  by  the  Increasing 
involvement  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  and  the  dynamic  effects  of 
Nasserism,  had  created  a  highly  unstable  situation  In  which  only  a  spark 
was  needed  to  blow  of  f  the  lid.  The  assassi nation  of  an  ant  i -Government 
newspaper  editor,  one  Nasib  Matni ,  provided  just  such  a  spark. 

Crisis:   Pre-intervention 

Immediately  after  the  assasination  the  Opposition  demanded 
Chamoun's  resignation  and  called  for  a  general  strike.  Riots  broke  out 
and  soon  an  armed  rebellion  was  In  full  swing.  The  Egyptian  press  and 
radio  encouraged  the  rebels.  The  Lebanese  army  refused  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  rebels  but  did  not  join  them,  playing  a  curiously 
neutral  "above-politics"  role. 

The  Western  reaction  to  the  rebellion  was  swift,  horrified,  and 

one-sided.  The  following  New  York  Times  excerpt,  datellned  Washington, 

Hay  12,  is  illustrative: 

Authorities  on  Middle  East  affairs  saw  today  behind  Lebanon's 
antl -American  riots  a  vicious  combination  of  Nasserism  and 
Communl  sm. 

On  May  13,  Lebanon's  Foreign  Minister,  Charles  Malik,  accused  the 
United  Arab  Republic  of  fomenting  the  rebellion.  He  gave  a  long  list  of 
alleged  Instances  of  Syrian  and  Egyptian  efforts  to  instigate  revolt  and 
undermine  the  present  Government,  endangering  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  Lebanon  itself.  His  speech  was  largely  accepted  at  face 
value  in  the  West. 

'New  York  Times.  May  13,  1958,  p.  5.  The  phrase  "anti -American 
riots"  refers  to  the  fact  that  some  American  libraries  were  sacked  and 
burned.  Sherman  Adams,  p.  290.  comments  that  Lebanon  "was  torn  by  Com- 
munist-provoked dissension." 
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The  United  States  was  reluctant  to  become  involved  in  this  affair 
since  it  was  seeking  to  establish  a  modus  Vivendi  with  Nasser  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  desires  of  Arab  nationalism  which  he  symbolized.  But 
this  Interest  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  possibility  that  the 
fall  of  Lebanon  might  destroy  the  whole  Middle  Eastern  framework.  If 
Lebanon  fell  it  was  possible  that  Nasser  would  be  able  to  remove  nearly 
all  Western  influence  from  the  area.  The  general  supposition  was  that  if 
Nasser  succeeded  In  his  objective  the  Soviets  would  very  likely  move  in 
as  the  real  power.  The  United  States  therefore  felt  It  was  necessary  to 
support  the  Chamoun  government. 

The  United  States  announced  It  was  doubling  the  amphibious  marine 
strength  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  and  was  starting  an  airlift  of  police  equip- 
ment to  Beirut.  The  Navy  announced  it  was  beginning  "routine"  maneuvers 
with  the  British  in  the  Central  Mediterranean  area.  At  his  news  confer- 
ence, to  underline  the  apparent  gravity  of  the  situation.  President  Elsen- 
hower asked  that  he  be  excused  from  commenting  on  the  events  in  Lebanon. 

At  this  juncture  Nasser  returned  from  his  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  predictably  branded  the  Lebanese  charges  as  "lies  and  fabrica- 
tions." He  said: 

The  United  Arab  Republic  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  Inci- 
dents. The  rulers  there  want  to  turn  this  internal  problem 
into  an  external  one  so  they  can  seek  help  from  foreign  coun- 
tries under  the  pretext  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  Is 
interfering. ' 

Nasser's  fear  of  foreign  Intervention  was  heightened  by  American 

statements  in  the  succeeding  days.  On  May  17  a  State  Department  release 

stated  that: 

'ibLd.,  May  17,  1958,  p.  2. 
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It  is  a  normal    responsibility  for  the  United   States  Gov- 
ernment to  consider,    in  any  situation  where  the   lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens  might  be  placed   In  danger, 
what  measures  might  conceivably  be  called  for  in  friendly 
collaboration  with  a  particular  foreign  Government   to  pro- 
vide the  protection   to  which  they  are  entitled. 

And  on  May  20  Secretary  Dulles  made  the   following  comments: 

There  Is  the  provision  of  the  Middle  East  Resolution 
(Elsenhower  Doctrine)  which  says   that  the  Independence  of 
these  countries   is  vital    to  the  peace  and  national    interest 
of   the  United  States.      That   Is  certainly  a  mandate  to   do 
something   If  we  think  that  our  peace  and  vital    Interests 
are  endangered  from  any  quarter. 

There  is  the  basic  right,  and  almost  duty,  at  the  request 
or  with  the  consent  of  a  government,  to  assist  In  the  protec- 
tion of  American   life  or  property. * 

Statements  of   this  sort  reinforced  Nasser's  suspicion  of  ultimate  Western 
intentions.      He  remembered  Suez  and   the  preliminaries   leading   to  the   in- 
vasion all    too  well.      His  policy  principle  of  ridding   the  Arab  world  of 
foreign   Influence  was  complemented  by  his  practical    fear  of   the  conse- 
quences of   Intervention.     His  friends,    the  Russians,  were  adding  to  this 
suspicion  by  proclaiming   that  ultimately   there  would  be  an   invasion. 

On  May  20,    the  Egyptian  Government  contacted   the  United  States  to 
make   its  views   known.  *      It  emphatically  denied   that   1 1  was  directly   In- 
volved  In  or   responsible  for  the  violence.      There  was  no  Intention  of 
trying  to  force  Lebanon   Into  the  United  Arab  Republic.      In   fact,    It  was 


U.    S.,   Department  of   State,   American  Foreign  Policy:      Current 
Documents.    1958  (1962),   pp.   937-938.  ~~ 

Ibid. .   pp.    938-939.      To  keep   these  In  perspective,  we  must  men- 
tion that   they  were  surrounded  by   remarks   to  the  effect   that  America 
hoped  that   It  would  not  need   to  use  troops  and  at  present  the  situation 
certainly  did  not  warrant   their  use. 


3New  York  Times.   May  21,    1958,    p.    I. 
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said  that  Nasser  felt  that  the  addition  of  Lebanon  would  be  a  liability 
at  this  time.  However,  Government  officials  did  not  try  to  conceal  that 
they  would  welcome  the  downfall  of  the  Chamoun  Government  and  its  replace- 
ment by  Opposition  leaders  more  in  tune  with  Nasser's  policy  of  positive 
neutralism. 

The  United  States  was  rather  unimpressed  with  Nasser's  assurances. 
In  the  first  place,  It  tended  to  look  upon  all  upheavals  in  this  area  as 
the  work  of  his  agents  and/or  the  Communists.  Secondly,  Lebanon  had  pro- 
vided considerable  evidence  to  substantiate  Its  charges.  The  United 
States  made  no  distinction  between  those  who  might  be  pro-Nasser  In  sym- 
pathy but  working  on  their  own,  those  who  were  Nasser-directed  agents, 
and  those  who  were  simply  fighting  Chamoun  for  governmental  control.2 
Third,  no  government  In  the  position  In  which  the  United  Arab  Republic 
now  found  Itself  would  acknowledge  Its  agents.  Fourth,  because  of  their 
belief  In  pan-Arab  unity,  many  Arabs  could  consider  their  activities  as 
patriotic,  not  subversive.  In  such  a  case,  assurances  could  be  given 
with  mental  reservations.  Finally,  America  simply  trusted  Nasser  much 
less  than  Chamoun. 


'it  seems  that,  given  this  admission,  this  whole  statement  should 
have  been  carefully  evaluated  and  not  rejected  out  of  hand. 

This  Is  an  important  distinction.  It  Is  undeniable  that  much  of 
the  unrest  was  caused  by  Nasser  sympathizers.  Yet  there  Is  much  to  Indi- 
cate that  they  were  often  acting  on  their  own  without  his  knowledge  or 
direction.  In  some  Instances  their  actions  were  so  poorly  timed  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  Nasser  ordered  them.  Furthermore,  one  prob- 
ably gives  htm  too  much  credit  as  an  organizational  and  administrative 
genlum  when  It  Is  assumed  that  he  was  controlling  every  move.  There  are 
times  when  his  great  popular  appeal  outside  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
seems  to  be  almost  as  much  of  a  handicap  as  it  is  an  asset. 
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At  this   time  Lebanon  complained  both   to  the  Council   of   the  Arab 

League  and   to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.        It  charged  that  the 

United  Arab  Republic  was   intervening   In  Lebanon's   internal    affairs  with 

the  following  acts: 

The  infiltration  of  armed  bands  from  Syria  Into  Lebanon, 
the  destruction  of  Lebanese   life  and  property  by   such  bands, 
the  participation  of  United  Arab  Republic  nationals   In  acts  of 
terrorism  and   rebellion  against   the  established  authorities   In 
Lebanon,    the  supply  of  arms   from  Syria   to  Individuals  and  bands 
In  Lebanon   rebelling  against   the  established  authorities,    and 
the  waging  of  a  violent  radio  and  press  campaign   In   the  United 
Arab  Republic  calling  for  strikes,    demonstrations  and   the  over- 
throw of   the  established  authorities   In  Lebanon,    and    through 
other  provocative  acts. 2 

The  Security  Council,    In   the  hope  that  the  problem  could  be 
solved  at  the  regional    level,   agreed  to  postpone  discussions  until   the 
Arab  League  Council    had  met.     After  serious  negotiations,    a  draft  resolu- 
tion,   sponsored  by   the  delegations  of  Libya,    the  Sudan,    Saudi   Arabia, 
Iraq,    Jordan,    and  Yemen,  was  proposed.      Though   It  did  not  propose  any 
concrete  measures  except  a  withdrawal   of  the  complaint  and   the  formation 
of  a  committee  to  calm  the  situation,   apparently  both  the  delegation  from 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and   that  fnm  L.hanon  were  prepared   to  accept  It. 

Despite   this,    the  Lebanese  government   rejected   it.      Qubain  corn- 
men  ts   tha  t : 

This  caused  considerable  dismay,   and  even  anger,   among  all 
the  delegations   in  Benghazi.      "The  Lebanese  delegation  was 
really  shocked  by   Its  government's   rejection  of   the  draft 


It  was  not  mentioned   in   the  West   that     every  former   Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Lebanon  since  Its   Inception  at  once  denounced   this  complaint." 
Chllders,    Road   to  Suez,   p.   323. 

2U.N.,    SC,    OR.    Supplement.    1958.   April,   May,    and  June,    p.   33 
(Document  S/4007). 
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resolution,  formulated  after  efforts  made  by  day  and  night, 
and  the  leader  .  .  .  several  times  threatened  to  resign." 
Backers  of  the  resolution  expressed  astonishment  and  disap- 
pointment. They  complained  that  "we  have  angered  the  U.A.R. 
and  failed  to  satisfy  Lebanon."' 

Evidently  the  Lebanese  Government  never  had  any  Intention  of  ac- 
cepting an  Arab  League  proposal.   It  did  not  expect  an  agreement  and  when 
one  came  It  had  to  reject  It.  Chamoun  apparently  had  too  much  on  the 
line  to  stop  with  halfway  measures.  He  wanted  to  expose  Nasser  at  a 
higher  level  and  perhaps  get  foreign  Intervention  to  stabilize  Lebanon 
against  Nasser  and  his  domestic  opponents. 

On  June  6,  the  Security  Council  convened  to  discuss  the  Lebanese 

complaint.  In  response  to  the  Lebanese  charges,  which  seemed  to  be  well 

documented,  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Mr.  Omar 

Loufti,  made  the  following  points: 

This  complaint  was  submitted  only  after  the  disorders  In 
Lebanon  had  become  more  serious.   In  an  effort  to  cope  with 
the  situation,  the  present  Government  of  Lebanon  has  striven 
to  give  an  international  aspect  to  what  is  a  purely  domestic 
problem.  ...  An  attempt  Is  being  made  to  deceive  world  public 
opinion  and  to  deceive  the  Lebanese  people  themselves. 

I  find  myself  compelled  to  make  yet  another  comment:  we 
note  that,  before  the  League  of  Arab  States  had  taken  up  this 
question,  the  Lebanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  arrived  in 
New  York  at  the  head  of  a  large  delegation  for  the  Security 
Council  meeting.  ...  It  appears  that  the  Lebanese  Government 
was  not  very  serious  in  submitting  the  complaint  to  the  Arab 
League.  .  .  .  [The  Arab  League]  resolution,  which  we  accepted 
In  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  was  In  our  view  capable  of  settling 
the  dispute  we  are  discussing  today.  Unfortunately  the  Lebanese 
Government,  for  reasons  of  which  I  am  unaware,  opposed  It. 

The  disorders  now  occurring  In  Lebanon  are  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  President  Chamoun  wishes  to  continue  In  office  for  a 


'dubaln,  pp.  90-91.  His  quotations  are  from  the  newspaper,  Mid- 
East  Ml  rror. 
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second  term  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
proposes  to  revise  the  latter  so  that  he  may  again  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  in  the  forthcoming 
elections. 

According  to  statements  made  by  the  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, elections  held  In  Lebanon  last  year  are  another  cause  of 
these  disorders:  the  present  Lebanese  Government  is  accused  of 
having  manipulated  the  elections  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  the  governmental  candidates. 

In  addition  to  ail  this,  the  assaslnatlon  of  Mr.  Nasslb  £1 
Metnl ,  the  well-know  journalist  who  had  supported  the  views  of 
the  opposition  .  .  .  aggravated  the  situation. 

The  American  position  was  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lodge  on  June  10: 

The  conclusion  is  clear  that  there  has  been  outside  inter- 
ference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon,  that 
this  interference  has  been  designed  to  promote  civil  strife  and 
to  impede  the  efforts  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  restore 
order  and  tranquility,  and  that  the  Interference  has  occurred 
from  the  territory  and  via  the  facilities  of  the  United  Arab 
Republ Ic. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  In  the  United  Nations  in 
defence  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  Independence 
of  States  is  consistent  and  clear.  We  fully  supported  United 
Nations  action  in  defence  of  the  territorial  Integrity  of  Egypt 
in  1956.  Now,  having  in  mind  the  same  Charter  principles,  the 
United  States  Government  is  concerned  about  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  There  should  be  no  doubt  of  the  firm  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  support  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  that  country,   (emphasis  mine)2 

The  usual  East-West  lineup  took  place  in  support  of  the  main  con- 
tenders, in  addition  to  the  United  States,  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  China  and  Iraq  flatly  supported  Lebanon.  The  U.S.S.R. 
resoundingly  supported  the  United  Arab  Republic,  maintaining  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  debate  was  to  give  a  pretext  for  Western  military 
intervention.  The  dispute  was  now  Internationalized  and  a  cold  war 

'U.N.,  SC,  2R,  823rd  Meeting,  June  6,  1958,  pp.  23-25. 
Ibid.,  pp.  i»7-48. 
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Issue,  contrary  to  Nasser's  wishes.  The  United  States  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  were  In  open  and  direct  conflict. 

The  Swedish  representative,  Mr.  Jarring,  developed  the  concept 
which  was  finally  adopted.  It  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Observation  Group  which  would  go  to  Lebanon  and  report  on  the 
charges  of  the  Infiltration  of  personnel  and  equipment.  It  was  not  em- 
powered to  investigate  other  matters  nor  even  to  stop  such  infiltration 
as  It  might  find.  It  would  merely  report  back  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  10-0,  with  the  U.S.S.R.  abstaining,  and  was 
accepted  by  both  Lebanon  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  United  States  was  pleased  with  this  result.   It  seemed  to 
provide  as  good  a  solution  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Since  It 
was  acceptable  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  Soviets  did  not  veto  it. 
Washington  assumed  that  the  forthcoming  reports  would  substantiate  the 
Lebanese  charges  and  thus  put  considerable  pressure  on  Nasser  to  halt  his 
fishing  In  troubled  waters.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  the  United 
States  could  not  only  stabilize  this  situation  but  could  also  resume  the 
policy  of  gradual  rapproachement  with  Nasser.  Because  this  was  a  United 
Nations  Initiative,  accepted  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  not  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States,  Nasser  would  not  be  In  a  position  to  blame 
Washington  If  the  reports  were  unfavorable. 

There  was  another  reason  for  American  satisfaction.  The  United 
States  was  becoming  a  little  suspicious  of  the  Lebanese.  They  had  been 
given  considerable  opportunity  to  settle  their  own  troubles  but  little 
had  been  accomplished.  Furthermore,  It  had  become  obvious  that  the  In- 
ternal situation  was  such  that  Chamoun  could  not  succeed  himself  without 
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turning  Lebanon  Into  a  one-party  police  state.  Thus  Nasser  had  already 
won  a  partial  victory.  Perhaps  he  would  consider  this  sufficient  and  be 
willing  to  call  off  his  subversive  operations. 

The  United  States  was  hopeful  that  it  would  not  have  to  use 
troops.  Having  seen  the  reactions  to  the  moves  in  the  Jordan  and  the 
Syrian  crises,  It  was  realized  that  any  action  which  could  be  interpreted 
as  Interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an  Arab  state  would  do  at  least 
as  much  harm  as  good.   It  was  hoped  that  the  UNOGIL  set  up  might  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  this  crisis. 

Those  hopes  were  badly  jolted  when  the  first  UNOGIL  report  mini- 
mized outside  support  for  the  rebellion  and  stated  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  fighting  were  Lebanese.  It  Is  quite  true  that  there  were  many 
deficiencies  In  the  organization's  operation, 

But  that  fact  did  not  alter  the  effect  of  the  report  as  an  ap- 
parent refutation,  by  Impartial  observers  on  the  spot,  of  the 
elaborate  case  brought  by  Lebanon  and  supported  by  the  U.S.' 

The  second  UNOGIL  report  was  basically  the  same  in  its  import. 
Yet  the  fighting  was  continuing  and  no  settlement  was  in  sight.  The 
American  position  was  now  less  tenable  than  before,  because  these  re- 
ports made  any  military  Intervention  that  much  more  difficult.  Then,  on 
July  \k,   the  picture  changed  drastically.  In  pro-Western  Iraq  there  was 
a  coup  by  a  group  of  young  army  officers.  Nurt  and  the  King  were  mur- 
dered. The  junta  was  led  by  Colonel  Kassim,  and  he  and  his  followers 
were  known  to  be  sympathetic  to  Nasser. 

'Campbell,  p.  141. 
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Crisis:      Intervention 

In  Washington  there  was  surprise  and  fear.     Only  three  days  pre- 
viously King  Hussein  had  arrested  some  60  array  officers  on  charges  of 
plotting  a  coup.     Now  the  most  pro-Western  Government   In  the  area  was 
overthrown  by  pro-Nasser  elements.     The  new  regime  immediately  recog- 
nized the  United  Arab  Republic,   something  which  the  monarchy  had  not 
done.     The  existing  framework,    in  which  the  Arab  Federation  and  Lebanon, 
with  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  "pro-Western  neutral,"  counterbalanced  pro-Nasser 
forces,  was  smashed.      It  was  now  quite  possible  that  Iraq  might  join  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Washington's   Immediate  interpretation  was  that  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  attempt  by  Nasser  to  subvert  the  entire  Arab  world.       Cer- 
tainly the  rebels   In  Lebanon,   the  pro-Nasser  Palestinian  Arabs  and  refu- 
gees  in  Jordan,   and  the  many  Nasserite  elements  In  the  Saudi   army  would 
be  encouraged  by  this  coup.     Chamoun  and  Hussein  were  fearful    for  their 
political    lives.     They   Immediately  appealed  to  Washington  for  help.     The 
Administration  felt   it  had  to  contain  the  Nasserite  virus. 

The  President  met  with  Congressional    leaders  of  both  parties, 
with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,   and  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.     He  then  called  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional  Security  Council.      It  was  announced  that  a  call   was  being  made  for 
a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.     Mr.   Eisenhower  was 
convinced  that   the  revolt   in   Iraq  was  the  handwork  of  pro-Nasser 

'See  Wheel ock,    p.    2b3. 
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subversives  and  international  communi sts. '  He  therefore  made  the  follow- 
ing startling  announcement: 

Yesterday  morning  I  received  from  President  Chamoun  of 
Lebanon  an  urgent  plea  that  some  United  States  forces  be  sta- 
tioned in  Lebanon  to  help  maintain  security  and  to  evidence  the 
concern  of  the  United  States  for  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Lebanon.  .  .  . 

President  Chamoun  made  it  clear  that  he  considered  an  Imme- 
diate United  States  response  Imperative  If  Lebanon's  independence, 
already  menaced  from  without,  were  to  be  preserved  In  the  face  of 
the  grave  developments  which  occurred  yesterday  In  Baghdad.  .  .  . 

In  response  to  this  appeal  from  the  government  of  Lebanon, 
the  United  States  has  dispatched  a  contingent  of  United  States 
forces  to  Lebanon  to  protect  American  lives  and  by  their  presence 
there  to  encourage  the  Lebanese  government  in  defense  of  Lebanese 
sovereignty  and  integrity.  These  forces  have  not  been  sent  as 
any  act  of  war.  They  will  demonstrate  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon,  which  we 
deem  vital  to  the  national  interest  and  world  peace.' 

The  Security  Council  began  its  meetings  on  July  15.  Ambassador 
Lodge  made  the  opening  presentation.  He  stated  that  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Lebanon  was  threatened  by  Insurrection  "stimulated  and  as- 
sisted from  outside.   In  the  light  of  the  circumstances,  President 
Chamoun  asked  for  United  States  assistance  and  the  United  States  "has  re- 
sponded positively  and  affirmatively  .  .  .  In  the  light  of  the  need  for 
immediate  action." 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  engage  In  hostilities  of  any  kind, 
much  less  to  fight  a  war.  Their  [troops]  presence  is  designed 


For  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  point  see  Economist.  July 
19.  1958,  p.  206.  

U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy:   Current 
Documents.  1958.  p.  959.   In  his  addresses  to  Congress  and  the  nation  on 
the  same  day,  the  President  specifically  accused  Cairo,  Damascus,  and 
Moscow  of  encouraging  and  supporting  the  rebellion  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Chamoun  Government  and  installing  by  violence  a  Gov- 
ernment subordinating  Lebanon's  independence  to  the  policies  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Ibid.,  pp.  965-967,  969-972. 
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for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  the  Government  of  Lebanon  at 
Its  request  in  its  efforts  to  stabilize  the  situation  brought 
on  -7  the  threats  from  outside,  until  such  time  as  the  United 
Nations  can  take  the  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  Independence 
and  political  integrity  of  Lebanon.' 

Lodge  continued,  stating  that,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  In 
Iraq,  the  infiltration  of  arms  and  personnel  from  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic had  "suddenly  become  much  more  alarming."  This  development,  he  said, 
coupled  with  the  persistent  efforts  to  subvert  Jordan,  gave  great  concern 
to  all  because  It  showed  that  the  independence  of  Lebanon,  and  any  other 
Middle  Eastern  state  seeking  to  maintain  its  integrity  free  from  outside 
Influences,  was  in  grave  jeopardy.  He  concluded  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  act  "mankind's  age-long  quest  for  peace  will  have  been 
checked  and  the  world  will  have  been  plunged  Into  anarchy." 

The  United  States  apparently  believed  that  Nasser  had  Instigated 
a  whole  series  of  uprisings.   It  acted  by  landing  American  troops  on  Arab 
soil,  the  first  time  that  this  had  ever  been  done.   In  effect,  it  was 
saying,  We  have  drawn  the  line:  don't  step  across."  The  remarks  about 
protecting  American  lives  and  property  were  true  but  unimportant.  America 
was  acting  in  response  to  the  coup  in  Iraq  In  an  effort  to  contain 
Nasseri  sm. 

The  United  States  was  not  only  seeking  to  make  It  clear  to  Nasser 
that  any  attack  on  Lebanon  or  Iraq  would  not  be  tolerated,  It  was  also 
again  telling  the  world  that  It  was  not  afraid  of  the  Russians.  Ever 
since  the  Suez  crisis,  Washington  had  felt  It  necessary  to  show  everyone 
that  It  had  not  opposed  the  Invasion  because  of  a  lack  of  courage.  The 

•u.N.,  SC,  2B.,  827th  Meeting,  July  15,  1958,  pp.  6-8. 
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Elsenhower  Doctrine  proclaimed  a  readiness  to  use  military  force;  In  both 
the  Jordan  and  Syrian  crises  strong  statements  had  been  coupled  with  mili- 
tary demonstrations;  now  in  Lebanon  also  the  United  States  was  brandish- 
ing a  big  stick. 

The  officials  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  were  not  too  pleased  by 
this  turn  of  events.  They  charged  that  the  United  States  had  committed 
"another  Suez."  America  would  lose  all  her  friends  in  the  Middle  East. 
Of  course  the  United  States  was  Intervening  to  protect  the  Governments  in 
power,  but  from  whom?  From  the  people,  people  who  desired  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  West. 

The  Egyptian  Representative  at  the  Security  Council  made  the  po- 
sition of  his  Government  quite  plain. 

1.  There  was  no  reason  to  hold  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  Council  and  even  less  for  the  landing  of  United 
States  troops.  The  situation  was  improving. 

2.  The  Lebanese  problem  Is  a  domestic  Issue  and  should 
be  treated  as  such. 

3.  The  United  States  action  will  only  serve  to  increase 
tension. 

4.  The  charges  against  the  United  Arab  Republic  are  un- 
founded, as  the  UNOGIL  reports  have  shown. 

5.  The  United  States  action  is  intervention  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  Lebanon  and  the  troops  should  be 
withdrawn. 

6.  This  Is  a  dangerous  precedent.  You  cannot  stop  the 
course  of  history  by  which  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  are  becoming  independent,  without  pressure 
from  the  Great  Powers. 

7.  The  real  catalyst  for  intervention  was  the  revolt  In 
Iraq  but  this  was  a  purely  internal  affair. 

'New  York  Times.  July  lb,  1958,  p.  I. 
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8.  The  United  States  must  bear  the  grave  responsibilities 
for  its  intervention.' 

On  July  16,  President  Nasser,  fearful  that  American  landings  were 

just  the  first  step,  declared  that  any  aggression  against  Iraq  would  be 

considered  aggression  against  the  United  Arab  Republic.  He  also  made  the 

following  statement. 

The  occupation  of  Lebanon  by  American  armed  forces  endan- 
gers world  peace  and  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  Arab  countries. 
It  is  clear  that  the  American  Government  has  used  the  Lebanese 
uprising  as  an  excuse  to  occupy  Lebanon  and  to  threaten  the 
whole  Middle  East.  Interventions  of  Americans  on  the  excuse 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  had  interfered  exposes  American 
intentions  toward  the  Arab  countries  and  Is  a  farce  which 
proves  America's  disrespect  for  the  United  Nations.2 

On  the  same  day,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Christian  Herter  sub- 
mitted some  unsifted  American  Intelligence  reports  to  the  Congress. 
These  reports  indicated  that  there  had  been  considerable  intervention  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  from  May  II  to  June  21. 

On  July  17,  Britain  responded  to  Hussein's  pleas  by  sending 
troops  to  Jordan.  The  situation  In  the  United  Nations  was  becoming  more 
confused.  A  United  States  resolution,  calling  for  the  dispatch  of  United 
Nations  contingents  to  Lebanon,  ta  led  on  July  15,  was  now  running  Into 
opposition  from  Japan  and  Sweden  as  well  as  the  U.S.S.R.  The  U.S.S.R. 
resolution  accusing  the  United  States  of  Interfering  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  Arab  countries  was  getting  nowhere.  A  Swedish  resolution 
called  for  the  suspension  of  UNOGIL  activities.  The  second  Interim  re- 
port of  UNOGIL  was  received,  and  it  too  was  unfavorable  to  Lebanon's 
claim. 

'u.N.,  SC,  £R,  828th  Meeting,  July  15,  1958,  pp.  5-8. 
2New  York  Times.  July  17,  1958,  pp.  1,  k. 
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July  18  was  an  Important  day.  Three  things  of  significance  oc- 
curred. First,  President  Nasser,  who  was  receiving  consistent  and  vigor- 
ous verbal  support  from  Moscow,  secretly  flew  to  the  Kremlin.  Though  the 
exact  details  of  the  discussion  are  not  known,  It  is  widely  believed  that 
he  urged  Khrushchev  to  be  moderate  and  avoid  any  action  which  might  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  area.  Second,  the  United  States  announced  that 
Ambassador  Hare  had  warned  the  United  Arab  Republic  that  "any  attack  on 
United  States  forces  by  military  units  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  or 
under  United  Arab  Republic  control  could  Involve  grave  consequences." 
And  third,  all  three  resolutions  were  voted  down.  As  it  was  now  becoming 
obvious  that  no  constructive  results  would  result  from  this  meeting,  the 
Council  adjourned  on  July  22. 

Inside  Lebanon,  however,  the  situation  was  becoming  somewhat 
stabilized.  Following  the  settlement  of  the  near-tragic  clash  between 
United  States  troops  and  Lebanese  army  units  at  the  time  of  the  landing, 
the  mar  »es  entered  Beirut.2  The  initial  opposition  to  their  entry 

'u.  S.,  Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents.  1958.  p.  990. 

2The  Lebanese  military  authorities  were  neither  consulted  nor  In- 
formed of  Chamoun's  request.  In  addition,  the  army  was  playing  a  neutral 
role  In  the  conflict.  When  the  United  States  troops  arrived,  many 
Lebanese  thought  it  was  an  invasion,  and  others  had  a  great  loss  of 
pride.  Lebanese  army  headquarters  issued  orders  to  fire  if  United  States 
troops  tried  to  enter  Beirut.  General  Chehab  told  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador that  his  troops  would  open  fire  If  necessary.  Chamoun  said 
that,  If  they  did  not  come,  they  soon  would  be  supporting  a  non-existent 
Government.  The  American  commander  said  he  had  rigid  orders  and  would 
advance.  However,  he  soon  called  the  Ambassador.  The  latter  and  General 
Chehab  rushed  to  the  scene  and  devised  a  compromise  plan  which  did  not 
offend  the  dignity  of  the  Lebanese  army. 
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displayed  by  the  Opposition  did  not  result  in  violence.  One  main  prob- 
lem for  all  concerned  was  the  confusion  as  to  why  the  marines  were  there 
and  what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 

The  Lebanese  Christians,  especially  Chamoun  and  Malik,  hoped  that 
American  troops  would  crush  the  Muslim  rebels  and  support  Chamoun  against 
all  comers.  This  was  not  to  be  the- case.  Apparently  the  Muslims  be- 
lieved that  this  was  their  purpose  also,  and  they  called  for  immediate 
and  unconditional  withdrawal.  They  too  were  to  be  disappointed.  The 
United  States  troops  behaved  with  commendable  restraint  and  not  a  single 
Lebanese  was  injured  by  American  military  action. 

While  the  troops  stabilized  the  situation,  Ambassador  McCllntock 
and  trouble-shooter,  Robert  Murphy,  worked  feverishly  to  effect  a  com- 
promise.2 The  United  States  had  realized  prior  to  the  landing  that  It 
could  not  hope  for  another  Chamoun.  This  had  been  one  reason  for  Its 
slackening  of  activity  just  prior  to  the  Iraqi  revolt.  The  latter  had 
made  the  landing  necessary  but  It  had  not  altered  the  Internal  situation 
in  Washington's  favor.  If  anything,  it  made  It  certain  that  a  political 
compromise  would  be  necessary. 

As  the  month  wore  on  only  one  man  seemed  to  be  acceptable  by  all, 
General  Chehab.  Under  considerable  pressure  by  the  United  States, 
Chamoun  persuaded  his  followers  to  support  Chehab.  On  July  31,  Chehab 


'For  example,  the  President  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  tele- 
graphed President  Eisenhower  protesting  this  as  an  encroachment  on 
Lebanon's  independence  and  sovereignty. 

2ln  addition  to  Murphy's  account,  see  Ellis,  p.  72. 
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was  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  i»8  to  7.  He  was  to 
assume  power  on  September  23. 

The  situation  had  now  become  more  calm.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  both  eager  to  gain  some  kind  of  propaganda 
victory,  pressed  onward.  The  Soviet  Union  tried  to  coax  President  Eisen- 
hower into  an  unwanted  Summit  Conference  on  the  issue.  Though  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid,  the  President  managed  to  do  so.  When  the  Security 
Council  met  on  August  7,  it  was  agreed  to  convene  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  convened  on  August  8.  Its  meetings  were  rather 
antl -cl imactlc  due  to  the  lessening  of  tension  In  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 
The  positions  taken  by  the  various  delegations  on  the  Issues  were  about 
as  expected.  The  Western  powers  held  that  the  dispatch  of  troops  was 
necessary  and  legal.  They  would  be  removed  as  soon  as  requested  by  the 
legitimate  governments.  The  Soviets  took  a  diametrically  opposed  view. 
Except  for  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  all  the  Arab  states  requested  Immediate 
withdrawal .  The  Nasser  arguments  were  winning:  This  was  a  domestic  Is- 
sue within  the  family,  and  could  be  handled  without  Big  Power  Interference. 

As  was  expected,  the  Assembly,  too,  reached  a  deadlock.  Then 
suddenly  the  Arab  states,  themselves,  broke  It.  On  August  21  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Sudan  Introduced  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  following 
states:   Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  Sudan, 
Libya,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen.   The  resolution  em- 
phasized the  role  of  the  Arab  League  and  the  obligations  of  its  principles, 

'For  text,  see  U.N.,  GA,  OR.  Third  Emergency  Special  Session. 
Supplement  No.  1  (Document  A/3905),  p.  1. 
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called  upon  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  In  accordance  with 
Its  principles,  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  make  arrangements  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  the  Charter  in  relation  to  Jordan  and  Lebanon 
thereby  facilitating  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  and  inviting  the 
Secretary -Genera I  to  continue  present  studies  and  to  consult  with  the 
Arab  countries  regarding  an  Arab  development  institution.' 

The  resolution  was  not  especially  striking  In  regards  to  its  con- 
tents. Yet  it  was  an  outstanding  diplomatic  effort  in  that  it  seemed  to 
satisfy  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  delegations  of  nearly  all  the 
States  were  exceptionally  pleased.  Since  It  was  sponsored  by  both  the 
accuser  and  the  accused,  it  signified  an  end  to  the  conflict.  It  re- 
quested the  withdrawal  of  troops  but  did  not  set  a  specific  date,  thereby 
letting  the  feelings  be  known  without  angering  the  United  States  and  yet 
without  acceding  to  Russian  demands  for  immediate  withdrawal. 

The  crisis  was  about  over.  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  fol- 
lowed his  instructions  and  soon  the  United  States  and  British  began  to 
withdraw  their  troops.  General  Chehab  took  over  the  Presidency  and  the 
Internal  conflict  quieted  down.  By  late  November  things  were  back  to 
normal . 

Evaluation 
Despite  Its  desire  to  establish  more  friendly  relations  with 
Nasser,  the  United  States  had  taken  a  strongly  antl -Nasser  position 
throughout  the  crisis.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  was  an  inclination  to 


'Mr.  Hammarskjold  and  President  Eisenhower  had  both  emphasized 
this  feature  In  their  speeches  to  the  Assembly. 
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believe  whatever  was  said  by  apparently  pro-Western  sources  and  look  with 
skepticism  upon  the  statements  of  those  not  committed  to  the  Western  bloc. 
This  inclination  led  to  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  Lebanese  version 
of  the  crisis.  More  Important,  however,  was  the  fundamental  belief  that 
the  United  States  had  to  support  an  ally  when  requested  to  do  so,  or  else 
shake  the  faith  of  all  other  allies,  and  the  fear  that  the  fall  of  Lebanon 
to  Nasser  might  bring  about  the  demise  of  all  Western  Influence  in  the 
area. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  tried  to  avoid  the  use  of  troops 
because  it  was  aware  of  the  reaction  which  would  ensue  among  the  Arabs. 
But  when  Washington  believed  that  Nasser  was  starting  a  series  of  coups, 
it  felt  it  had  no  choice  but  to  accede  to  Chamoun's  request  for  assist- 
ance.  In  this  Instance  It  seemed  that  the  vital  Interest  of  preventing 
eventual  Soviet  control  was  being  endangered. 

Perhaps  the  basic  criticism  of  United  States  policy  Is  that  Wash- 
ington should  not  have  automatically  assumed  that  the  Chamoun  government 
was  completely  in  the  right  at  all  times.  This  assumption  led  to  a  rela- 
tively uncritical  acceptance  of  the  Lebanese  version  of  the  affair  and  the 
inevitably  unfavorable  interpretation  of  Egypt's  actions.  After  all, 
Chamoun  had  rigged  elections,  violated  the  Covenant  by  adopting  the  Elsen- 
hower Doctrine,  and  was  planning  to  retain  personal  power  by  changing  the 
constitution.  The  Muslims  as  a  group  felt  they  were  being  discriminated 
against.  These  factors  were  leading  to  a  genuine  civil  conflict. 

It  is  true  that  Nasser  was  a  contributing  factor  to  this  conflict. 
His  very  popularity  was  deepening  the  existing  internal  cleavages  within 
the  country.  He  openly  disliked  Chamoun.  There  was  much  smuggling  of 
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arms  and  personnel  into  Lebanon  from  Syria.  And  relations  between  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Lebanon  were  exceedingly  tense.  Yet  for  the 
United  States  to  brand  Nasser  as  the  instigator  of  this  rebellion  was  at 
best  an  oversimplification.  The  act  of  doing  so  put  Washington  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  opposing  the  man  with  whom  It  was  attempting 
to  ecoroe  more  friendly. 

There  is  another  factor  which  should  have  made  the  United  States 
think  twice.  Nasser  has  an  excellent  sense  of  timing  and  is  quite  open 
about  many  of  his  interests.  He  frankly  admitted  he  disliked  Chamoun, 
but  this  did  not  automatically  mean  he  was  trying  to  annex  Lebanon.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  deeply  Involved  In  trying  to  make  the  Egypt- 
Syria  merger  work.  He  was  trying  to  create  a  viable  state.   It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  for  more  territory,   it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  consented  to  the  Egypt-Syria  merger  only  with  reluc- 
tance. Second,  he  had  been  working  assiduously  to  cultivate  better  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  He  had  assigned  his  best  negotiators  to 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  compensation  talks  and  an  agreement  had  been 
reached.  Washington  had  responded  by  releasing  Egyptian  assets.  American 
officials  were  making  conciliatory  statements.  It  thus  seems  that  this 
was  a  particularly  poor  time  for  Nasser  to  start  a  crisis. 

Though  It  is  only  speculation,  one  could  reasonably  surmise  that 
Nasser's  popularity  and  the  zeal  of  his  followers  were  more  of  a  hin- 
drance than  a  help  at  this  time.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  men  sympathetic 
to  Nasser  played  a  big  part  in  the  conflict,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  were  acting  on  their  own  and  contrary  to  Nasser's  wishes.  This 
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may  or  may  not  be  the  "real"  story.  The  point  Is  this:  there  is  consid- 
erable evidence  to  indicate  that  this  might  be  the  case  and  the  United 
States  would  have  done  well  to  look  into  the  matter. 

Even  though  the  UNOGIL  reports  were  not  conclusive,  their  issu- 
ance, United  States  realization  that  things  were  not  as  black  and  white 
as  they  seemed;  and  its  desire  not  to  take  concrete  steps  against  Nasser, 
had  led  the  Administration  to  gradually  tone  down  Its  talk  in  the  days 
preceding  the  Iraqi  revolt.  Washington  was  afraid  that  Its  original 
strong  ant  I -Nasser  policy  was  going  to  leave  it  about  as  much  out  in  the 
cold  as  It  had  been  after  the  Syrian  crisis.  The  United  States  therefore 
hoped  the  situation  would  stabilize  and  it  could  begin  anew  with  its 
probes  to  lessen  tension  with  Nasser. 

Then  came  the  revolt  In  Iraq.   Its  habits  of  thinking,  the  fear 
that  Nasser  might  become  dominant,  and  Chamoun's  plea  made  it  almost  in- 
evitable that  Washington  would  respond  as  it  did.  Even  if  the  Adminis- 
tration had  not  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  Nasser  conquest,  It 
would  have  had  little  choice.  Its  allies  were  for  the  move.  Lebanon  It- 
self was  an  ally.  If  the  United  States  did  not  answer  her  cal),  how 
would  its  allies  regard  the  alliances  with  them'i  Furthermore,  America's 
public  pose  had  already  committed  It  to  render  whatever  assistance  was 
necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  troops,  there  were  some  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  United  States  showed  Nasser  that  It  meant  business,  that 
there  was  a  limit  to  what  it  would  tolerate.  Whether  the  premises  for 
the  actions  were  correct  or  not,  America  would  act  If  it  believed  Nasser 
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was  trying  to  subvert  the  area.  The  United  States  demonstrated  that  It 
was  not  afraid  of  the  Russians  and  would  act  whenever  and  wherever  It 
considered  Its  vital  interests  threatened.  This  also  illustrated  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  would  not  come  to  the  Arabs'  aid  In  each  and  every 
case. 

Nevertheless,  the  landing  of  American  troops  had  many  unpleasant 
ramifications.  Of  course  It  greatly  antagonized  Nasser.  Not  only  did  It 
violate  his  precepts  about  foreign  intervention  and  Involvement  in  the 
cold  war,  it  was  obviously  designed  to  contain  his  real  or  alleged  expan- 
sionist drive.  It  gave  rise  to  suspicions  about  ultimate  American  Inten- 
tions.  It  also  seemed  to  show  that  Washington  doubted  the  Arabs'  ability 
to  solve  their  own  problems.  The  landing  did  much  to  unite  the  Arab 
world  behind  Nasser  again.  Once  again  it  was  Western  and  not  Communist 
soldiers  who  were  on  Arab  soil,  supporting  one  Arab  leader  against  an- 
other. Though  the  situation  was  hardly  the  same  as  Suez,  many  Arabs  did 
not  make  the  distinction. 

From  the  time  of  the  landing  onward  the  United  States  spent  most 
of  Its  efforts  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  leave  without  too  much  embar- 
rassment. The  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Arab  states,  written  largely 
by  Nasser's  followers,  was  very  helpful.  Since  the  crisis  quieted  down 
of  its  own  accord,  and  since  both  accuser  and  accused  wanted  troops  re- 
moved, they  were. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  business  left  Nasser's  choice,  General 
Chehab,  as  President.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  Robert  Murphy  that  he  rec- 
ognized the  realities  of  the  situation  and  helped  to  persuade  Chamoun  to 
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support  Chehab.  The  willingness  to  accept  Chehab  rather  than  insist  on  a 
pro-Western  leader  reflected  Washington's  new  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  necessity  to  accept  Nasser. 

The  United  States  had  acted  strongly  but  had  had  the  lessons  of 
the  Syrian  crisis  reinforced.  The  status  quo  was  unstable  but  outside 
intervention  was  resented  by  nearly  all  Arabs.  Nasser,  as  the  symbol  of 
resistance  to  this,  was  particularly  Important.  A  policy  of  strict  oppo- 
sition was  ineffective.  Washington  would  not  have  to  give  unrestricted 
support  to  Nasser  and  his  policies,  but  it  would  have  to  deal  with  him 
and  those  aspl rations  and  Ideas  he  represents.  The  United  States  could 
try  to  stabilize  the  situation  and  get  Nasser  to  divert  his  energies  Into 
more  constructive  channels.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  to  accept  his 
desires  for  independence  and  progress,  and  recognize  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  Interests,  positive  neutrality  was  an  effective  policy. 
The  American  attitude  toward  neutrals  would  have  to  change. 

The  lessons  of  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  crises  began  to  sink  In. 
The  trend  toward  an  accommodation  resumed  even  as  the  Lebanese  crisis  was 
dwindling.  A  realistic  policy  was  formulated  and  the  United  States  de- 
veloped a  modus  Vivendi  with  Nasser.  The  hard  knocks  of  experience  forced 
It  to  readjust  its  policies  to  take  the  fundamental  forces  in  the  Arab 
world  into  account.  The  reorientation  of  policy  begun  as  a  result  of  the 
crisis  in  Syria  was  only  temporarily  Interrupted  by  the  events  In  Lebanon. 
As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  resume  the  new  course,  It  was  done. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSION 


Re  General  Hypothesis 

The  United  States  tended  to  formulate  Its  foreign  policy  on  the 
basis  of  certain  categorical  principles.  The  most  outstanding  of  these 
were:   (a)  opposition  to  all  who  weaken  Western  Influence;  support  for 
all  who  do  not,  (b)  opposition  to  all  who  increase  Communist  Influence; 
support  for  all  who  do  not,  (c)  support  for  all  who  act  In  friendly  fash- 
ion to  the  West;  opposition  to  all  who  do  not,  (d)  support  for  all  who 
uphold  the  rule  of  law  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes;  opposi- 
tion to  all  who  do  not,  (c)  support  for  all  who  are  anti -colonial ;  oppo- 
sition to  all  who  are  not,  and  (f)  support  for  the  United  Nations  and  all 
who  support  it;  opposition  to  all  Its  opponents.  The  general  hypothesis 
of  this  study  was  that  United  States  formulation  of  Its  policies  in  terms 
of  categorical  principles  was  detrimental  to  the  American  national  inter- 
est. The  evidence  gathered  confirms  this  hypothesis. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  forming  policy  on  the  basis  of  cate- 
gorical principles  were  clearly  shown  by  the  series  of  events  constitut- 
ing the  Suez  crisis.  When  Gamal  Nasser  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany the  United  States  was  shocked  and  dismayed.  Washington  was  con- 
vinced that,  since  Nasser's  policies  usually  had  the  effect  of  lessening 
Western  Influence  and  making  Communist  penetration  easier,  any  act  of  his 
which  might  increase  his  power  had  to  be  opposed.  At  the  same  time  the 
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United  States  wished  to  make  sure  that  the  rule  of  law  and  the  principle 
that  disputes  should  be  settled  peacefully  were  not  violated. 

State  Department  trouble-shooter  Robert  Murphy  reported  from 
London  that  the  British  and  French  would  resort  to  force  to  achieve  their 
goal  if  peaceful  measures  failed.  Immediately  after  receiving  this  in- 
formation Secretary  Dulles  and  a  legal  aid  began  devising  delaying  tac- 
tics to  support  the  policy  of  avoiding  military  intervention.  They  did 
not  exclude  the  use  of  force  as  a  last  resort,  however.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Dulles  stated  that  It  was  intolerable  that  any  one  country  should 
control  the  canal.  He  said  that  the  canal  had  to  be  operated  and  con- 
trolled internationally.  Washington  then  froze  all  Egyptian  dollar  as- 
sets located  in  America. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  first  phase  of  the  crisis  the  United 
States  was  trying  to  follow  a  policy  which  would  satisfy  all  of  the  cate- 
gorical principles  Involved,  and  was  succeeding  rather  well.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  first  London  Conference  Secretary  Dulles  reiterated  his  antl- 
Nasser  position,  stating  that  the  West  could  not  permit  Nasser's  act  to 
go  unchallenged.  America  suspended  all  its  assistance  programs  to  Egypt. 
At  the  Conference  eighteen  nations  adopted  proposals  submitted  by  Mr. 
Dulles.  The  major  points  were  a  plan  for  International  operation  of  the 
canal  and  insulation  of  the  canal  from  the  politics  of  any  one  country. 

Until  this  time  the  entire  public  pose  of  tfitf  United  States  was 
anti-Nasser,  although  in  private  it  had  urged  the  British  and  French  not 
to  use  force.  Suddenly  Washington  began  to  publicly  vacillate.   Evi- 
dently it  appeared  to  American  policymakers  that  the  principle  that 


disputes  must  be  settled  peacefully  was  becoming  endangered.  Just  before 
the  Henztes  mission  was  to  present  the  eighteen  nations'  proposals  to 
Nasser,  President  Eisenhower  said  that  the  United  States  was  committed  to 
a  peaceful  settlement  and  nothing  else.  The  European  allies  were  angered 
and  confused.  Nasser,  of  course,  was  pleased. 

The  United  States  was  also  worried  about  the  fact  that  it  was  be- 
ing tarnished  with  the  label  of  colonialism.  In  order  to  counter  this 
allegation  it  partly  dissociated  itself  from  its  allies.  On  August  28, 
Secretary  Dulles  said  that  since  the  United  States  "is  not  dependent  to 
any  appreciable  degree  on  the  Suez  Canal  .  .  .  that  is  not  a  matter  which 
Is  primarily  a  concern  of  the  United  States."   The  British  and  French 
were  furious. 

Washington  continued  its  shift  away  from  its  allies  by  refusing 
to  support  their  desire  to  place  the  dispute  before  the  United  Nations. 
Then  Secretary  Dulles  antagonized  Nasser  once  more  by  proposing  a  new 
scheme  for  international  control  of  the  canal,  the  Suez  Canal  User's  As- 
sociation. The  British  and  French  were  partially  mollified  because  It 
began  to  appear  that  the  pro-Western  and  ant i -Communist  principles  were 
again  becoming  paramount  in  American  thinking.  Shortly  after  the  plan 
was  announced,  however,  Secretary  Dulles  angered  them  by  stating  that  the 
United  States  did  not  intend  to  shoot  Its  way  through  the  canal,  thus 
eliminating  any  possibility  that  SCUA  could  be  used  as  an  Instrument  of 
pressure  to  compel  Nasser  to  change  his  stand. 

'u.  S.,  Department  of  State,  S.C.P.:   Documents,  p.  296. 


The  United  States  position  was  becoming  more  and  more  uncertain 
as  the  Inconsistency  of  American  policy  increased.  Mr.  Dulles  continued 
to  anger  the  Arabs.  He  said  that  he  did  not  accept  the  possibility  that 
Nasser  would  "get  away  with  it."  The  consequences  to  Egypt  in  the  long 
run,  he  said,  would  be  very  bad  if  It  persisted  In  this  line  of  action. 
Of  course  this  tended  to  raise  the  hopes  of  Britain  and  France  once  more. 

One  aspect  of  the  dispute  which  was  very  bothersome  to  the  United 
States  was  that  Nasser  was  receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  interna- 
tional support.  The  Arab  world,  the  Communist  bloc,  and  most  of  the  non- 
aligned  states  were  on  his  side.  In  the  eyes  of  many  this  dispute  was 
Just  another  colonialist-nationalist  struggle  and  American  was  siding 
with  the  colonialists.  Since  one  principle  of  American  policy  was  to 
fight  colonialism,  the  United  States  decided  that  it  should  issue  a 
strong  statement  on  this  point.  Shortly  after  he  had  encouraged  the 
British  and  French  by  stating  that  Nasser  would  not  '  get  away  with  it, 
Mr.  Dulles  made  them  furious  by  saying: 

Now  there  has  been  some  difference  In  our  approach  to  this 
problem  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This  is  not  an  area  where  we  are 
bound  together  by  treaty.  .  .  .  There  are  also  other  problems 
where  our  approach  is  not  always  identical.  For  example,  in 
Asia  and  Africa  to  the  so-called  problem  of  colonialism.  Now 
there  the  United  States  plays  a  somewhat  independent  role.  . 
.  .  I  think  we  have  a  special  role  to  play  and  that  perhaps 
makes  it  impractical  for  us,  as  I  say,  in  every  respect  to 
identify  our  policies  with  those  of  other  countries  on  which- 
ever side  of  that  problem  they  happen  to  find  their  Interest. 

By  early  October  no  one  knew  where  the  United  States  stood.  Why 

had  its  policy  been  so  inconsistent?  The  reason  was  that  there  were 

'u.  S.,  Department  of  State,  U.S.P.M.E.:  Documents,  pp.  103-104. 
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several  categorical  principles  Involved  at  various  points  in  this  crisis, 
and  some  indicated  one  stand  and  some  another.  There  was  no  reliable 
criterion  for  determining  which  principles  were  most  Important.  As  a  re- 
sult, sometimes  one  was  chosen  as  a  basis  for  policy  and  sometimes  an- 
other. This  naturally  led  to  considerable  shifting  of  position. 

This  inconsistency  in  policy  managed  to  antagonize  both  the  Euro- 
pean allies  and  the  Arabs.  It  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  Western  alli- 
ance. Since  the  underlying  attitude  of  hostility  to  Nasser  was  still  in 
evidence,  and  the  basic  orientation  of  the  American  position  as  it  ipo- 
clfically  related  to  the  canal  was  anti -Nasser,  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  did  very  little 
to  win  Arab  friendship. 

The  climax  of  the  Suez  crisis  was  the  Anglo-French-Israeli  attack 
on  Egypt.  American  Inconsistency  had  been  partially  responsible  for  the 
Anglo-French  action  In  that  the  Europeans  had  mistakenly  believed  that 
Washington  might  maintain  a  benevolent  neutrality.  When  the  attack  came 
the  contradictory  demands  of  incompatible  principles  were  made  evident. 
The  principles  provided  no  clear  basis  for  decision.  In  fact,  they  indi- 
cated incompatible  courses  of  action. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  principles  of  supporting  those  who  are  pro- 
Western  and  opposing  those  who  are  not,  and  supporting  those  who  are 
anti -Communist  and  opposing  those  who  are  not,  clearly  indicated  that  the 
attack  should  not  oe  opposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  clearly  vi- 
olated the  rule  of  law  and  violated  the  principle  of  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  It  was  opposed  by  the  United  Nations.  In  addition, 
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the  attack  raised  the  spectre  of  colonialism.  Those  principles  indicated 
that  the  appropriate  policy  was  opposition  to  the  attack. 

When  the  choice  was  made  to  oppose  the  attack  it  quite  naturally 
embittered  the  British,  French,  and  Israelis.  Although  the  Egyptians 
were  grateful,  they  were  understandably  suspicious  due  to  the  previously 
hostile  attitude  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  stand  was  not  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  benefit  them. 

The  net  result  of  formulating  policies  on  the  basis  of  categori- 
cal principles  was  the  antagonl zation  of  ally  and  Arab  alike.  European 
Influence  in  the  Arab  world  was  greatly  diminished.  The  Western-supported 
states  of  Iraq  and  Jordan  were  harmed.  America  gained  an  opening  for 
wetter  relations  with  Nasser  but  whether  or  not  such  would  be  forthcoming 
depended  on  future  policies.  Nasser  was  Immeasurably  strengthened.  And 
the  Soviets,  consistently  supporting  the  Egyptians,  reaped  great  advan- 
tages. The  vital  interest  of  the  United  States,  prevention  of  Soviet 
Communist  control  of  the  Middle  East,  was  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Re  Particular  Hypothesis 
From  mid-1955  until  late  1957  the  United  States  attitude  toward 
Egypt  was  consistently  hostile.  This  attitude  was  deduced  from  the  appli- 
cation of  two  of  the  categorical  principles  to  Egypt's  action:   that  the 
United  States  should  oppose  all  who  weaken  Western  influence  and  support 
all  who  do  not,  and  the  United  States  should  oppose. all  who  increase  Com- 
munist influence  and  support  all  who  do  not.  Since  Nasser's  policy  had 
the  effect  of  decreasing  Western  influence  and  increasing  Communist 
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influence,  the  United  States  deduced  that  the  appropriate  policy  was  op- 
position to  Nasser. 

The  particular  form  which  American  policy  took  was  opposition  to 
Nasser's  "positive  neutralism."  A  related  aspect  of  the  American  approach 
was  the  quest  for  anti -Communi st  commitments.  It  was  a  major  hypothesis 
of  this  study  that  American  policy  was  detrimental  to  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  The  evidence  tends  to  confirm  this  hypothesis. 

American  policy  was  detrimental  for  various  reasons.   In  the 
first  place  It  was  designed  to  achieve  goals  which  were  essentially  ax- 
traneous  to  American  security,  namely,  to  persuade  Arab  states  to  refrain 
from  following  neutralist  policies  and  to  persuade  them  to  make  anti- 
Communist  commitments.  The  Middle  Eastern  Interest  of  the  United  States 
required  only  that  the  United  States  and  Its  major  allies  have  access  to 
the  resources  and  transit  rights  of  the  Middle  East,  and  that  the  Commu- 
nists be  prevented  from  controlling  this  area.  Ant I -Communist  commit- 
ments were  not  necessary  to  the  protection  of  these  Interests.  General 
policies  of  neutralism  were  not  necessarily  detrimental  to  American  in- 
terests either,  for  a  state  could  be  neutralist  and  still  protect  Western 
resource  and  transit  rights  and  fight  to  prevent  Communist  domination. 

Nevertheless,  one  can  convincingly  argue  that  It  would  have  been 
desirable  If  such  goals  would  have  been  achieved,  even  If  they  were  not 
vital  to  American  security.   Even  If  they  could  not  have  been  achieved, 
such  a  policy  would  not  have  been  harmful  if  it  had  not  endangered  more 
important  Interests.  But  this  is  just  what  It  did  do.   It  eventually 
paved  the  way  for  a  considerable  amount  of  Communist  penetration. 


Why  did  this  happen?  In  the  first  place,  United  States  opposi- 
tion to  Nasser  often  had  the  unanticipated  result  of  Increasing  his  popu- 
larity. Throughout  much  of  the  Arab  world  Nasser  was  both  the  symbol  and 
leader  of  the  Arab  struggle  for  independence  and  progress.  As  such  he 
represented  Arab  Interests  as  well  as  Egyptian  interests.  Consequently, 
many  Arabs  equated  opposition  to  Nasser  with  opposition  to  Arab  indepen- 
dence and  progress.  Thus  it  often  happened  that  tactics  of  opposition  to 
Nasser  produced  an  increase  In  his  support. 

A  closely  related  factor  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that,  because 
Nasser  was  so  sensitive  to  the  possibilities  of  foreign  control,  he  usu- 
ally led  the  resistance  to  non-Arab  pressures.  In  its  application  of  the 
categorical  principles  to  the  Egyptian  case,  the  United  States  often 
overlooked  this  sensitivity  to  foreign  pressure.   It  adopted  measures 
which  often  amounted  to  outright  intervention  in  Arab  affairs.  Even  when 
intervention  did  not  occur,  there  often  were  hints  that  it  might  soon  be 
forthcoming. 

Whenever  such  intervention  occurred,  excepting  occasionally  the 
specific  leader  or  state  that  it  was  designed  to  help,  the  Arabs  tended 
to  temporarily  forget  their  differences  and  unite  against  the  outsider. 
Since  Nasser  was  always  In  the  forefront  of  such  resistance,  the  result 
of  this  unification  too,  was  the  strengthening  of  his  position.  The  In- 
crease in  Nasser's  strength  meant  that  his  position  in  the  East-West 
struggle  would  be  more  Important  than  before. 

Unfortunately  for  American  interests,  the  United  States  failed  to 
understand  the  extent  to  which  Nasser  was  popular.  Thus  It  believed  that 
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moderate  ;,ut  consistent  opposition  would  either  persuade  him  to  change 
his  ways  or  isolate  him  In  the  Arab  world.  As  noted  above,  the  actual 
effect  of  American  policy  was  to  Increase  Nasser's  strength.  Because 
this  policy  was  obviously  contrary  to  Nasser's  desires,  it  antagonized 
htm.  This  made  a  favorable  interpretation  of  any  United  States  actions 
highly  unlikely.  For  example,  though  the  Arabs  were  grateful  for  the 
American  stand  opposing  the  Suez  Invasion,  they  wondered  whether  the  real 
motivating  force  behind  this  action  was  not  a  desire  to  replace  Great 
Britain  as  the  major  Western  power  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Incongruous 
Elsenhower  Doctrine  heightened  this  suspicion.  Protestations  about  sav- 
ing Jordan  and  Syria  from  Communism  yielded  the  same  result. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Arabs  were  reacting  negatively  to  the 
American  attitude  and  policies,  the  Soviet  Union  was  doing  its  best  to 
win  Arab  favor.  In  many  instances  the  Communists  were  able  to  pose  as 
the  champion  of  Arab  nationalism.  The  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  the  crises 
in  Jordan  and  Syria  provided  excellent  opportunities  for  such  a  pose.  In 
the  Suez  crisis,  the  Soviets  consistently  supported  Egypt.  This,  com- 
bined with  her  anti-Western  policy,  allowed  Russia  to  reap  great  gains 
when  the  Western  colonialists  attacked  Egypt.  The  big  Soviet  breakthrough 
on  the  arms  deal  occurred  only  after  it  was  obvious  that  Egypt  could  reach 
no  agreement  with  the  United  States.  The  point  is  that  the  American  ac- 
tions were  such  that  they  helped  to  create  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
Communist  penetration,  and  the  Communists  capitalized  upon  It. 

At  this  time  we  must  consider  an  extremely  difficult  but  Important 
question:   Would  the  Communists  have  been  as  successful  if  these  American 
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actions  had  not  occurred?  To  put  It  another  way,  to  what  extent  was  Com- 
munist penetration  attributable  to  American  mistakes? 

Obviously  one  cannot  provide  a  definitive  answer  to  this  problem 
because  the  issue  is  concerned  with  what  "might  have  been,"  not  "what 
was."  Yet  if  no  attempt  Is  made  to  answer  this  question  it  cannot  ac- 
curately be  said  that  It  was  United  States  pol icy  that  was  detrimental. 
If  all  of  this  would  have  occurred  anyway,  then  all  one  can  say  is  that 
what  happened  was  detrimental. 

It  is  a  major  contention  of  this  study  that  the  American  attitude 
and  policy  were  detrimental  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
because  they  led  to  greater  Arab  dealings  with  the  Communists  than  would 
have  otherwise  occurred,  and  contributed  to  a  greater  decline  In  Western 
Influence  and  increase  in  Communist  Influence  than  would  have  occurred  in 
the! r  absence. 

The  key  phrases  In  this  statement  are  "greater  than."  A  neces- 
sary implication  of  this  Is  that  "some"  would  have  occurred  anyway.  In- 
deed, this  seems  quite  apparent.  The  primary  goal  of  Nasser's  nationalism 
was  the  removal  of  foreign  influence.   In  terms  of  Arab  and  Egyptian  his- 
tory, and  Nasser's  personal  experience,  this  influence  had  been  Western. 
At  the  beginning  of  1955  the  major  non-Middle  Eastern  powers  In  the  area 
were  Western.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  logical  to  expect  that  the  origi- 
nal manifestations  of  Nasser's  policy  would  be  anti-Western  In  nature. 
This  naturally  coincided  with  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Communists, 
namely,  the  removal  of  Western  Influence.  Nasser  had  no  qualms  about  ac- 
cepting the  Communists  support  if  It  helped  him  achieve  this  goal,  and 
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they  were  quite  willing  to  give  it.   Perhaps  the  only  surprising  thing  is 
that  the  Communists  waited  so  long  before  they  offered  assistance. 

Just  as  the  Communists  felt  they  could  use  Nasser,  he  felt  that, 
up  to  a  point,  he  could  use  them.  He  realized,  however,  that  his  ability 
to  maximize  his  gains  from  his  position  between  the  cold  war  blocs  was  to 
a  certain  extent  dependent  on  maintaining  some  freedom  of  maneuver.  If 
he  became  too  tied  to  any  one  side  he  would  lose  part  of  his  bargaining 
ability  and  be  less  able  to  play  one  side  against  the  other.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  this  could  prevent  his  realization  of  the  goal  of  remov- 
ing foreign  control.  Nasser  had  no  desire  to  simply  substitute  one  mas- 
ter for  another. 

But  the  United  States  seemed  to  offer  him  little  choice.  It 
tended  to  talk  and  act  in  such  a  way  that  Nasser  felt  he  either  had  to 
get  Communist  support  or  none  at  all.  America  would  not  give  him  the 
arms  he  wanted  on  the  terms  he  desired.  Perhaps  there  were  legitimate 
reasons  for  this  refusal,  but  the  result  was  closing  off  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  Communist  arms.  Many  American  economic  assistance  agreements 
contained  what  Nasser  called  "strings."  From  the  American  point  of  view 
there  were  only  reasonable  conditions  to  which  all  other  recipients 
agreed  and  which  in  no  way  singled  out  Egypt  for  unfair  treatment.   But 
Egypt  had  suffered  in  the  past  from  "strings  and  did  not  wish  to  do  so 
again.  Besides,  the  Communists  did  not  require  such  conditions,  so 
Nasser  decided  to  accept  Communist  aid. 

Even  more  galling  to  Nasser  was  the  implied  or  explicit  American 
demand  that  any  assistance  project  of  any  size,  or  even  a  cordial 
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Comnunlst  commitment.  This  demand  would  require  that  he  denounce  his  own 
policies  and  make  a  commitment  against  those  who  were  helping  him  most. 
The  Communists  made  no  such  request.  Once  again  there  seemed  to  be  no 
real  choice.  On  the  one  big  project  it  did  agree  to  the  United  States 
backed  out,  namely,  the  Aswan  Dam  offer.  And  it  did  so  in  a  calculatedly 
offensive  fashion. 

When  the  United  States  opposed  the  Suez  invasion  the  Egyptians 
were  grateful.  Nevertheless,  they  were  quite  suspicious.  For  the  past 
year  and  one  half  the  Americans  had  opposed  their  policies.  Hr.  Dulles 
had  condemned  neutralism  as  immoral  and  obsolete.  Throughout  most  of  the 
Suez  crisis  until  the  Invasion,  Washington  had  sided  with  Britain  and 
France  and  had  hardly  even  considered  the  possible  legitimacy  of  the 
Egyptian  case. 

During  the  entire  year  of  1957  the  United  States  was  openly  op- 
posing Nasser,  it  refused  repeated  pleas  for  emergency  economic  assist- 
ance or  the  resumption  of  the  previously  agreed  upon  programs.   It  would 
not  even  release  frozen  Egyptian  assets.   It  tried  to  Isolate  Nasser  by 
building  up  King  Saud.  The  United  States  interpretation  of,  and  actions 
in,  the  crisis  in  Jordan  and  Syria  were  extremely  anti-Nasser.   It  inter- 
vened in  both  disputes,  in  the  latter  going  so  far  as  to  ask  the  local 
populace  to  revolt.  It  was  quite  o.vious  that  once  again  Nasser  had 
either  to  accept  Communist  support  or  forego  outside  help. 

There  are  other  incidents  which  could  be  mentioned  but  it  is 
really  unnecessary  to  continue.  The  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  show  that 


United  States  policy  pushed  Nasser  toward  the  Communists.  It  gave  him  no 
alternative  for  outside  support.  There  is  no  way  to  conclusively  "prove 
that  American  actions  made  Nasser  do  more  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done.  To  some  extent  it  may  simply  have  provided  him  with  a  ready-made 
excuse.  Nevertheless,  when  one  considers  the  sheer  volume  of  the  inci- 
dents whose  inevitable  tendency  was  to  drive  Nasser  away  from  the  West 
and  toward  the  Communists,  it  Is  hard  not  to  conclude  that  this,  in  fact, 
was  what  happened.  It  is  a  basic  conclusion  of  this  study  that  American 
policy  did  lead  to  greater  dealings  with  the  Communists,  a  greater  in- 
crease in  Communist  influence,  and  a  greater  decline  in  Western  influence 
than  would  have  occurred  In  its  absence.   In  so  doing,  United  states 
policy  was  detrimental  to  vital  American  Interests  because  it  increased 
the  possibility  of  Soviet  control  of  the  Middle  East. 

Related  Considerations 

Before  closing  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  discuss  some  other  con- 
clusions which  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  evidence  collected  In  the 
study.  These  conclusions  are  related  to  the  hypotheses  and  the  factors 
involved  in  them,  but  are  not  a  part  of  such  hypotheses. 

One  point  should  be  mentioned.  Because  the  research  was  in  many 
ways  guided  by  the  hypotheses,  much  attention  was  focused  on  the  factors 
involved  In  them.  Other  considerations,  of  course,  were  also  analyzed, 
but  they  were  not  the  focal  points  in  the  research.  Thus  one  cannot  be 
quite  as  sure  of  the  conclusions  £e  these  factors  as  he  can  £§.  the  hy- 
potheses. Perhaps  the  word  "conclusion"  rhould  be  prefaced  by  the  term 
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"probable."  Nevertheless,  It  seems  that  a  failure  to  present  these  re- 
sults would  leave  the  picture  Incomplete. 

Two  developments  occurred  which  appeared  to  be  particularly  con- 
nected to  the  formation  of  policy  in  terras  of  categorical  principles. 
The  first  such  development  was  a  tendency  to  react  in  an  extreme  fashion. 
Even  though  there  were  Incompatible  policies  indicated  by  different  prin- 
ciples, once  a  decision  was  made  to  support  or  oppose  something  the 
United  States  position  was  uncompromising.  When  the  Aswan  0am  offer  was 
withdrawn  it  was  done  In  an  extremely  abrupt  and  calculatedly  offensive 
fashion.  When  Nasser  nationalized  the  Canal  Company  he  was  opposed  In 
no  uncertain  terms.  When  the  Anglo-French-Israeli  Invasion  occurred  the 
United  States  led  the  opposition  in  condemning  it.  Shortly  thereafter  It 
took  an  extremely  strong  antl -Nasser  position  again. 

It  would  seem  logical  to  connect  the  extreme  nature  of  these  ac- 
tions with  the  categorical  character  of  the  principles.  Even  though  dif- 
ferent principles  Indicated  different  policies,  each  principle  itself  was 
clear,  dogmatic,  and  all-inclusive.  Thus  once  a  choice  of  principles  oc- 
curred, It  seemed  not  unnatural  to  follow  its  all-or-nothing  character 
completely.  When  this  tendency  was  combined  with  the  general  inconsist- 
ency noted  earlier,  difficulties  were  compounded.  Net  only  was  the  United 
States  inconsistent  in  Its  actions,  It  often  jumped  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other. 

The  zigzag  from  one  extreme  to  another  was  directly  related  to 
the  failure  of  American  policy  to  adequately  take  care  of  the  counter- 
balancing interests  Involved  in  the  situation.  Categorical  principles, 
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by  their  very  nature,  were  Incapable  of  protecting  Interests  of  a  counter- 
balancing nature.  When  the  United  States  formed  Its  policy  on  the  basis 
of  a  given  principle,  this  inevitably  tended  to  endanger  the  counter- 
balancing Interest.  When  this  was  discovered,  a  different  principle  was 
chosen  for  action  In  order  to  lessen  the  danger  to  the  counterbalancing 
interest,  but  this  led  to  increased  danger  to  the  original  interest.  In 
reality,  even  though  It  was  not  thought  of  in  these  terms,  the  zigzag  in 
American  policy  was  an  attempt  to  protect  counterbalancing  interests.  It 
was  a  replacement  of  the  counterbalancing  interest  concept,  unconsciously 
designed  to  achieve  the  results  which  that  concept's  use  is  designed  to 
achieve. 

One  can  speculate  that  the  replacement  gave  rise  to  exceptionally 
large  variations  In  policy.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  amplitude  of 
these  policy  variations  was  much  greater  than  that  which  would  have  oc- 
curred if  the  policy  had  been  formulated  on  the  basis  of  American  na- 
tional Interests.  In  that  case  one  could  have  taken  the  counterbalancing 
interests  into  account  and  by  successive  approximations  attempted  to 
formulate  the  most  appropriate  policy.   It  would  seem  that  such  a  policy 
would  have  been  less  susceptible  to  extreme  variations  if  only  because 
there  would  have  been  an  awareness  of  the  complicating  presence  of  coun- 
terbalancing interests. 

There  are  several  "by-product  conclusions  of  this  study  which 
are  related  to  the  hypothesis  concerning  opposition  to  Nasser.  For  one 
thing,  American  opposition  to  Nasser  also  seemed  to  interfere  with  a  ra- 
tional process  of  policy  formulation  because  It  seemed  to  carry  with  It  a 
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presumption  that  reliable  Information  could  be  gleaned  only  from  alleg- 
edly pro-Western  sources.  One  can  cite  several  instances  where  this  oc- 
curred. In  the  Jordan  crisis,  Washington  apparently  assumed  that  King 
Hussein' saccount  of  the  affair  was  completely  accurate.  Thus  the  unrest 
was  conceived  to  be  solely  due  to  Nasser  and  the  Communists.  While  they 
undoubtedly  played  some  part  In  causing  the  uproar,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  dispute  was  at  least  as  much  the  climax  of  an  Internal  struggle 
for  power  between  Hussein  and  his  enemies. 

Another  example  of  this  occurred  during  the  crisis  in  Syria.   In 
its  emotional  response  to  the  Syrian  Government's  actions,  the  United 
States  certainly  failed  to  explore  all  the  possible  sources  of  informa- 
tion. When  Hr.  Henderson  went  to  "Investigate"  he  pointedly  refused  to 
visit  Syria  or  Egypt,  restricting  his  consultations  to  pro-Western  Arabs. 

In  the  Lebanon  crisis  the  United  States  accepted  the  Lebanese 
complaint  quite  uncritically.  The  extremely  complex  Internal  situation 
either  was  assumed  to  be  unimportant  or  else  it  was  not  even  know  about. 
Egyptian  statements  were  ignored  because  they  failed  to  fit  pre-concei ved 
notions  and  came  from  untrustworthy  sources. 

The  point  Is  that  American  opposition  to  Nasser,  based  on  the 
conception  of  his  role  In  the  cold  war,  led  to  a  defective  Information 
system.  Only  pro-Western  sources  were  considered  reliable.  The  Informa- 
tion obtained  was  always  one-sided  in  Its  implications,  and  the  resulting 
picture  was  usually  incomplete  and  distorted.  Certainly  it  was  difficult 
to  rationally  formulate  policy  In  such  a  situation. 

In  addition  to  making  it  difficult  to  formulate  a  rational  for- 
eign policy,  continuous  opposition  to  Nasser  and  the  characterization  of 
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Nasser  and  neutrals  as  avenues  of  Communist  penetration  tended  to  create 
suspicion  of  American  Intentions.  This  occurred  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  involved  the  alleged  threat  of  Communist  penetration,  the  underly- 
ing reason  for  opposing  Nasser.  Many  Arabs  did  not  believe  that  the  Com- 
munists constituted  much  of  a  danger.  When  had  the  Communists  sent 
troops  to  Arabdom,  established  colonies  there,  or  been  Israel's  best 
friend.   It  was  the  Western  colonialists  who  had  done  these  things.  The 
Arabs  felt  that  If  history  meant  anything,  it  was  that  Israel  and  the 
Western  powers  were  the  ones  to  be  feared.  Washington's  continual  em- 
phasis on  the  dangers  of  Communism  simply  did  not  seem  to  accord  with  the 
facts. 

Many  Arabs  were  even  more  upset  by  the  alleged  connection  between 
Nasser's  neutralism  and  Communism.  From  the  Arab  viewpoint,  neutralism 
was  merely  the  approach  to  International  affairs  best  suited  to  achieve 
Arab  interests.  The  basic  Interest  was  independence.  Certainly,  they 
reasoned,  the  achievement  of  Independence  from  foreign  control  was  not 
consistent  with  the  aims  which  Washington  attributed  to  the  Communists. 
The  fact  that  the  Arabs  dealt  with  whoever  would  help  simply  meant  that 
they  were  pragmatic.  They  felt  that  it  no  more  meant  that  they  endorsed 
any  state  or  system,  or  indeed  were  puppets  of  a  state  or  system,  than 
the  American  alliance  with  Russia  in  World  War  II  made  It  Russia's  pupplt 
or  a  Communist  state. 

The  net  result  of  the  American  insistence  of  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism and  the  dangers  In  Nasser's  neutralism  was  the  increasing  feat 
that  the  United  States  was,  itself,  trying  to  establish  a  sphere  of 
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Influence.  Perhaps  it  was  trying  to  take  Great  Britain's  place.  Many 
Arabs  found  It  difficult  not  to  be  suspicious  when  they  weighed  United 
States  statements  and  actions  against  Arab  estimates  of  the  situation. 

Because  of  its  opposition  to  Nasser  the  United  States  tended  to 
befriend  those  Arab  states  which  were  his  opponents.  Unfortunately  this 
automatically  identified  It  with  the  status  quo  because  the  greatest 
rivals  of  Nasser  were  the  hereditary  monarchies  of  Iraq,  Jordan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  the  mind  of  the  new  Arab  nationalists,  Saud,  Feisal, 
and  Hussein  stood  for  all  that  had  to  be  changed:  economic  underdevelop- 
ment, maldi stribution  of  income,  illiteracy,  disease,  feudal  controls, 
dependence  on  or  domination  by  non-Arabs,  and  weakness  in  international 
affairs.  Nasser  was  the  symbol  of  the  effort  to  change  these  things. 
Washington's  anti-Nasser  position  identified  It  with  their  maintenance 
and  with  opposition  to  political,  social,  and  economic  reform  and 
development. 

Opposition  to  Nasser  also  caused  the  United  States  to  miss  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  promote  Its  Middle  Eastern  interests  when  It  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aswan  Dam  offer.  American  assistance  for  this 
project  would  have  done  much  to  counterbalance  Soviet  penetration.  It 
would  have  constituted  recognition  of  the  leg! tlmate  Arab  interest  of 
economic  development  and  lent  some  credence  to  Washington's  claim  of  im- 
partiality In  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.   It  also  would  have  forced  Nasser 
to  divert  much  of  his  energies  into  constructive  channels.  The  curt  with- 
drawal negated  these  possible  benefits  and  precipitated  the  Suez  crisis. 
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Closing  Remarks 

The  United  States  slowly  became  aware  of  its  confusion  between 
what  was  desirable  and  what  was  essential.  Certainly  one  could  argue 
that  commitments  to  the  West  are  desirable,  but  It  was  equally  certain 
that  they  were  not  essential.  Once  this  was  realized  It  became  possible 
for  policymakers  to  consider  alternative  courses  of  action. 

About  this  same  time  the  specific  difficulties  caused  by  the  con- 
sistent hostility  to  Nasser  became  very  evident.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Syrian  crisis,  American  officials  publicly  admitted  that  United  States 
policy  was  having  the  unwanted  effect  of  uniting  the  Arabs  in  an  anti- 
American  stand.  Shortly  thereafter  a  policy  reappraisal  was  begun. 

The  policy  which  emerged  by  early  1958  took  the  lessons  of  the 
past  Into  account  and  set  down  guides  for  action  which  have  persisted 
until  the  present  time.  These  guides  were  designed  to  recognize  the 
strength  and  legitimacy  of  Arab  nationalist  aspirations  as  embodied  in 
positive  neutralism.  At  the  same  time,  they  realistically  recognized  the 
necessity  of  setting  some  limits  to  revolutionary  Nasserism.  The  basic 
elements  of  this  new  policy  were  the  maintenance  of  a  relatively  stable 
framework  by  supporting  governments  with  pro-Western  interests,  a  partial 
rapprochement  with  Nasser  within  this  framework,  a  tolerant  if  not  en- 
thusiastic attitude  toward  neutralism,  much  less  emphasis  on  cold  war 
commitments,  and  a  relatively  disengaged  approach  to  Internal  Arab 
struggles. 

These  guides  made  it  possible  to  have  a  much  more  flexible  ap- 
proach, one  which  allowed  the  formation  of  the  specific  policy  most 
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appropriate  to  ths  situation.  There  was  less  Inclination  to  Ignore  pos- 
sible Information  sources  or  assume  that  the  neutralist  was  in  the  wrong. 
There  were  fewer  antagonizing  statements  linking  Communism  with  neutral- 
ism. There  were  fewer  Instances  of  American  Intervention  in  Arab 
"crises."  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  economic  assistance  agree- 
ments reached  with  Nasser.  The  United  States  no  longer  appeared  to  be 
opposed  to  Arab  economic  development.  It  was  no  longer  completely  tied 
to  the  status  quo.  Occasional  support  for  Nasser  lent  partial  credence 
to  the  claim  of  impartiality  In  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  Because  the 
United  States  no  longer  required  an  ant  I -Commun I st  commitment  as  a  pre- 
condition for  beneficial  relations.  It  somewhat  lessened  Arab  fears  of 
neo-colonialism  and  also  gave  some  support  to  the  Idea  that  Washington 
felt  that  the  Arabs  were  capable  of  helping  themselves. 

The  United  States  still  has  policy  difficulties  in  the  Middle 
East.  Given  the  complexities  of  the  problems  there,  however,  this  Is  not 
surprising.  But  considering  the  adjustments  made  to  take  Into  account 
the  lessons  indicated  by  our  study,  one  can  say  that  progress  has  been 
made. 
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Joint  Turko-lraq!  communique  issued  stating  intention  of   /" 

forming  military  pact. 

January  16: 

Egypt  calls  emergency  conference  of  Arab  League  to  discuss  ,/ 

proposed  Iraq-Turkey  pact. 
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Arab  League  conference  adjourns  with  no  decision  made. 

February  2k: 

Iraq-Turkey  pact  concluded. 

February  28: 

Israel  launches  Gaza  raid. 

Harch  6: 

Egypt,  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia  agreed  "In  principle'  to 

unified  military  command. 

March  28: 

United  Nations  passed  resolution  condemning  Gaza  raid. 

June  3: 

Dulles  Informed  that  Nasser  negotiating  for  arms  with 

Communists. 

June  9: 

Nasser  warns  United  States  he  Is  not  bluffing. 

June  30: 

United  States  agrees  "In  principle"  to  supply  Nasser  with 

arms. 

J,ly  27: 

Communists  Inform  Nasser  they  are  ready  to  deal. 

\                       September  27: 

Nasser  announced  Egypt-Czech  arms  deal . 

September  28: 

Assistant  Secretary  Allen  flies  to  Cairo. 

October  20: 

Egypt -Syria  defense  pact  signed. 

October  27: 

Egypt-Saudi  Arabia  defense  pact  signed. 

December  17: 

United  States  assures  Egypt  of  aid  in  building  High  Dam  at 

Aswan. 

1956 

July  19: 

Dulles  withdraws  Aswan  Dam  offer. 

July  26: 

Nasser  nationalizes  Suez  Canal  Company. 

August  2: 

Tripartite  statement  issued  by  United  States,  Britain,  and 

France. 

August  16-23: 

First  London  Conference  held. 

August  28: 

Dulles  emphasizes  differences  with  allies. 

August  31: 

Eisenhower  says  United  States  committed  to  peaceful 

settlement. 

September  3- 

10: 

Menzies  mission  In  Cairo;  proposals  rejected. 

September  12: 

SCUA  scheme  advanced. 

September  19- 

21: 

SCUA  formed  at  Second  London  Conference. 

September  26: 

Dulles  emphasizes  anti-Nasser  position. 

September  26: 

Britain  and  France  take  issue  to  United  Nations. 

September  28: 

Dulles  emphasizes  United  States  "independence"  on  colonial 

questions. 
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13 
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16 
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29: 

October 

30 

October 

30: 

October 

31 
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■  1: 

November 

•  1 

November  4: 

November 

■  5i 

November  5 

November  6 

United  Nations  Security  Council    begins  discussions. 
Six  principles  for  settlement  adopted  by  Security  Council. 
Blackout"  of  news  from  allies  to  Washington. 
Israel    invades  Egypt. 

United  States    Initiates  cease-fire  action   in  Security 
Counci I . 

British  and  French  ultimatums  given  to  Egypt. 
Britain  and  France  join  attack  on  Egypt. 
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January  y. 
January   19: 
January  30: 
February  2: 


February  8: 
March  9: 
April 
April 
April 
Apri  1 


10: 
13: 
17: 
24: 


Apri  1 
April 


25: 
25: 


April  25: 
April  29: 
August  13: 
August  14: 
August  23- 
September  4: 

September  7: 

September  9: 
September  10: 
September  13: 
September 
September 
September 
October  16: 
October  20: 


!,<: 

26: 


Elsenhower  Doctrine  message  given  to  Congress. 

Arab  Solidarity  Agreement  signed. 

King  Saud  arrives  In  Washington. 

King  Hussein  writes  letter  to  Nabulsl  about  Communist 

threat. 

Agreement  between  Saud  and  United  States  announced. 

Eisenhower  signs  his  Middle  East  Doctrine. 

Hussein  dismisses  Nabulsl  government. 

Nuwar  dismissed  as  chief  of  staff. 

Eisenhower  indicates  United  States  might  aid  Jordan. 

United  States  says  Independence  and  integrity  of  Jordan  is 

"vital." 

United  States  Sixth  Fleet  returns  to  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

United  States  says  Jordanian  Independence  "vital"  to  United 

States  national  interests. 

Martial  law  declared  In  Jordan. 

Hussein  accepts  $10  million  grant  from  United  States. 

Three  United  States  officials  expelled  from  Syria. 

Syrian  Ambassador  expelled  from  United  States. 

United  States  diplomat  Loy  Henderson  gathers  "information" 

on  Syrian  cri  sis. 

United  States   invites  Syrian  coup  and  indicates  possible 

Elsenhower  Doctrine  action. 

Nasser  gives   full    support   to  Syria. 

Dulles  moderates  United  States   stand. 

Russians  whip  up  war  scare  over  Syria. 

United  States   returns  to  vigorous  anti-Syrian  position. 

Saudi   Arabia  and   Iraq  support  Syria. 

United  States  modifies  antl-Syrlan  stand. 

Dulles  pledges  massive  retaliation  If  Soviets  attack  Turkey. 

United  States  supports  Saud  offer  of  mediation. 


October  26:   Syrian  Government  says  Saud  offer  withdrawn. 
October  31:   Arab  League  pledges  full  support  for  Syria. 
November  Is   United  Nations  debate  on  Syrian  question  ends  without 
decision. 
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1958 

February   1: 
February   14: 
February  25: 
Hay   1: 

Hay  8: 

Hay  8: 
Hay  II: 
Hay  13: 
Hay  I'M 
Hay  20: 

Hay  20: 
Hay  26: 
Hay  : 
June  6: 

June  II: 

July  14: 

July  15: 

July  15: 

July  18: 
July  31: 
August  8: 
August  21: 


Egypt  and  Syria  form  United  Arab  Republic. 

I  raq  and  Jordan  merge. 

United  States  formally  recognizes  United  Arab  Republic. 

United  States  releases  frozen  Egyptian  assets  in  United 

States. 

Rountree  speech  moderating  United  States  antl -Nasser 

position. 

Antl -Government  newspaper  editor  assassinated  in  Lebanon. 

Rebellion  occurs  in  Lebanon. 

Hal  Ik  accuses  United  Arab  Republic  of  fomenting  rebellion. 

United  States  fleets  maneuvers  In  Hedl terranean. 

United  States  indicates  that  Independence  of  Hlddle  East 

countries  Is  "vital ." 

Egypt  presents  Its  views  to  United  States. 

Arab  League  convenes  to  discuss  Lebanon  crisis. 

Arab  League  meeting  ends  with  no  resolution  passed. 

United  Nations  Security  Council  convenes  to  hear  Lebanese 

complaint. 

UNOGIL  established. 

Kasslm  overthrown  In  Iraq. 

United  States  sends  troops  to  Lebanon. 

United  Nations  Security  Council  begins  debate  on  Lebanese 

crisis. 

All  United  Nations  resolutions  voted  down. 

Chehab  elected  President. 

United  Nations  General  Assembly  convenes. 

Arab  states  provide  solution  in  common  resolution. 
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